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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OCTOBER 16 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1916. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secret ary exercised his good offices between October 16 and Novem- 
ber 15 in 11 labor disputes. The companies involved, the number 
of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as information 
is available, were as follows 


NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH 
ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, OCT. 16 TO NOV. 15, 1916. 





| Workmen affected. 


Name. — omen Result. 





Strike, Standard Oil Co. and other oil companies, Bayonne, N. J.....'.......-..|..-........- Adjusted. 
Strike, New York Mills, near Utica, N. Y................------------ 8 | hes Do. 
Strike of chain welders, I sR an cota bh okelsnetes sans 250 559 Do. 
Strike, Hightstown Rug Co. "Hightstown, EE ee | fA ea Pending.! 
Strike of machinists, Duplex Printing Press Co., Baitie Creek, Mich..|.......... L cmivocebawt Pending. 
Strike, Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Ki Se ee, Se ED, Do. 
Strike, Holeproof Hosiery Co., sn 0» sronntentbes caasstlovescccnss  neaaiaalt tea Do. 
Strike of machinists, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co., |.......... Deus caeueha Do. 
Erwin, Tenn. 
Labor dispute, ne IT ML UII MENS Sods - ociecn ce ccencceclsccseccccclscccscccsces Do. 
Controversy between Great Northern R. R. Co. and its og Ee ee Do. 
Paul, Minn. 
Lockout, es Ss Whee bacandabereecnccncsbbinsscesclecseccccesioccccccecces Do. 





1 Information received on Oct. 27 states that strikers have returned to work, pending negotiations for 
settlement. 


Cases noted in previous issues of the Review as pending have been 


disposed of as follows: 


Strike of iron miners, Mesabdi region, Minnesota; adjusted. 

Strike of street railway employees, Harrisburg, Pa.; unable to adjust. 

Strike of milk delivery drivers, St. Louis, Mo.; pending (1 dairy signed up). 

Controversy between Coal & Coke Railway Co. and shop employees, Elkins, 
W. Va.; adjusted. 
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Strike of shingle weavers, Everett, Wash.; adjusted. 
Strike of pattern makers, Detroit, Mich.; adjusted. 
Lockout, Southern Saddlery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; unable to adjust. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR. 


During September, 1916, the Division of Information of the 
Bureau of Immigration of the Department of Labor placed 17,169 
persons in employment as compared with 16,313 during August, 
1916. The operations of the different offices throughout the country. 
by months, since May, 1915, when fuller reports began to be made, are 
contained in the statement following: 


OPERATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
DURING THE MONTHS OF MAY, 1915, TO SEPTEMBER, 1916. 














Number of | », l ay Number . 
: Number of | Number of Numbe 
Year and month. —_— persons ap-| applicants , ——— _| actually 
help. plied for. | for places. | cna. employed. 
1915 
DE RGaas seesecnece checeshnesedenretons 638 3, 826 12, 132 3, 752 3, 495 
ee iss tc apea cat naar edentnceaue 1, 249 3, 601 14, 530 5,131 4, 64¢ 
bb hashion tncscesve conse sctbsedsctentbed 1, 160 8, 665 18, 061 . 6,03 
sitios nas dadindnbalensmenahoat 1,279 7,931 17, 827 7,321 6,757 
si cian a hanins aaminnnaebanan 1, 201 4,551 13, 334 5, 671 5, 40: 
October .......... aT ee ee 1, 104 5, 423 12, 215 5, 460 5, 00 
IOS » width alsin wonense dace bbeesetuls 847 4,650 11, 908 4, 459 4,146 
INS chavtnebwrccstecccsseesentacnted 698 3,588 11, 902 2,622 2,170 
1916 

he As oss ducedsdpacaneoee 933 5, 063 15,015 4,300 3,419 
PC ito on batdbccesbsaasebadeoees 1, 423 6, 413 14, 257 5, 036 4,185 
SE As ce tetethineh i<adinadtitiy wars cus 3, 443 10, 209 19, 484 8, 113 7, 030 
_ Ceinhighhhstcenascve bacncesnns cnessague 3,805 | 12,104 13, 498 8, 843 7,653 

eaten ecg s sua ekse ws uted eas sce veesenn 4,918 21, 326 17,614 12, 938 11, 453 
mets bécbigeh aah ones's oenchaadhegn 4, 826 17, 402 18, 824 13, 839 11, 960 
Ne Shad alse Scditign eg nendnsceebed 5, 488 23,657 24, 058 17, 608 16, 309 
ESAS Se SRN ee 6, 420 26,791 23,720 18, 062 16,313 
Ps 65 6046 cc ccccddpesccesconsssesed 8, 312 27,185 26, 276 19, 643 17, 169 




















The following statement of the work of the 18 different zones cov- 
ering the whole country gives details for August and September, 
1916: 








ren am eshte 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE 
MONTHS OF AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1916. 











































































































































































































Opportunities received. Applications for employment. 
r . Applications | Persons | Applications Referred to {| Number actu- 
Zone number and office. for help. | applied for. received. employment. | aily employed. 

—— — = _ —————EE ——E — — aM — 

Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
| | 

— - = : |-—— 
j 1. Boston, Mass......... |) eee | RO bi5....2 54 51 ) ae = - 
' 2. New York, N. Y..... 231 162 | 1,303 | 625 | 1,692| 2,195 | 579 347| 550| 328 
; Buffalo, N. Y.....-.. 115 147 | 815 | 3 1,032 | "839 | | 1002 787 | 971 | 634] 859 
Total........... 346| 399 | 2,118 | 1,667 | 2,531, _ 8,197 “1,366 6 | 1,318 | 1,184] 1,187 
q Qa, Newark, N.J.1......|....... era | 1,643 |....... | “2,978 |......- | 1,712 | eee | 4,317 
& Jersey City, N.J....|....... a isci-><s Co GP Witte cs a: fe We hans <s ee 107 
Re aE 1,249 |....... | 2,050 |....... { 3,151 |.......] 1,887 |.......| 1,424 
3. Philadelphia, Pa... 7| 811,328; 131| 257; 144| 246| 174, 200| 115 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... “ 28/ 425| 500) 809) 757| 491 495 | 463 | 161 
Wilmington, Del. .... 19 16; 338) 108) 52 61; 48} 49] 40] 46 
\  ” {ee 120| 125 | 2,001, 829 | 1,118} 962| 785/ 718 | 712 | 622 
4. Baltimore, Md....... 53| 50| 217/ 9| 161; 163, 145| 106| 145| 106 
5. Norfolk, Va.......... i3/ 9| 5so| 18] 222 io VOL SI 32|  60| 
6. Jacksonville, Fla.....|....... | me 10| 511; 37| 198|........| 198 |........ 
4 Miami, Fla........... 3 9 | 3 35 38 | 67 | 3 | 35 i 30 
i Savannah, Ga........ 1 3 | 1 | 40 187 | 236 | 1 | 38 1 38 
Charleston, 8. C...... | ae > 12} 31 83 | 127 | 83 | 127 
MR dckus.. 2. loses. feces... Le iiatad eo -inpet 2 | | AR Begg ements Tale pegs 
Total........... 6|  28| 15| 185] 750| 379| 285| 200| 283) 195 
7. New Orleans, La..... 30 50 | 42 1,078 390 | 500 50 173 | 33 pire 
; Gulfport, Miss........ 1 1 | 1; 300 60 59 | Re Se asadinheeh eee 
f Memphis, Tenn... ... 4 5 | 6; 5623 ite | aan | SAT 37 
: eS eee 
nobis se ocas 35 56| 49 | 1,901 499 | 663 | 56 | 210 | 33 | 64 
8. Galveston, Tex....... 6 7 Ss i| 40 28 7 7. 64llUC~« 
Houston, Tex......... 3 oo. @ ll 4] 17 3 | 2 3 | 2 
Amarillo, EE aS eee ee ee Thee Oe eee ee 2s eee eee ae oe heats sates 
BE, BU vs ecackousecctloccscnns Oe Ait a calie iam bie 4 _S ee Ae Baier > 
SA. 5. ccd -vmncws s ckha ay rer Pe tl dha | AR er: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex |.......|......-- he cas edceate 2 | Tt tnseededlencesnedinguy stunned 
lad aap 9 joe: el - Ge DR aT a aE 8 
9. Cleveland, Ohio...... 10 4| 15} 36] 101) i1| | 9%] 13] 26 
10. Chicago, Tll........... 252} 6591 1,709| 1,855 | 1,634| 1,677] 1,619] 1,574|1,592| 1,524 
Detroit, Mich........ 241 331 1 256 971 | 1,066 688 | 1,066 688 | 1,062 673 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 9 7 120 | 1,033 88 50 89 36 89 36 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 68 90 721 653 654 660 490 574 417 542 
a 570 987 | 3,806 | 4,512 | 3,442] 3,075 | 3,264 | 2,872 | 3, 160 | 2,775 
11. Minneapolis, Minn....) 55 26| 70 43 | 260 36;  49|  12| 49 | “12 
12. St. Louis, Mo........., 215| 170] 550| 1,030] 392| 382! 320; 399} 302] 384 
Kansas City, Mo...... 558 677 | 1,142] 1,524 1,012] 1,339 | 1,032] 1,403 | 833] 1,077 
| ae 773 847 | 1,692 | 2,554] 1,404] 1,721 / 1,352] 1,902|1,135| 1,461 
13. Denver, Colo......... 2 4 2 6} 2 26|. 10 4 3 
14. Helena, Mont.........| 8 4| 18 4] 18 u| 8 3 | | 3 
Moscow, Idaho.......|....... Teer 5 4 5 | 4 5 | 4 | 5 
8 9 18 9 22 16| 12 | 8} 10] 5 























1 Tentative assignment as a zone, pending permanent organization as a zone. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE f 
MONTHS OF AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1916—Concluded. i 
Opportunities received. Applications for employment. f, 
Applications Persons Appheations | Referred to | Number actu- * 
Zone number and office. for help. applied for. received. employment. | ally employed. ‘ 
Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Fs 
15. Seattle, Wash........ 135 169} 880} 825| 957/ 1,002] 402} 357] 354 319 
Aberdeen, Wash...... 25 14} 180| 300] 378| °329/ 180 101} 172 101 
Bellingham, Wash...| 22 17} 35 39] 66 58| 42 25| 34 21 : 
Colfax, Wash......... 246 9] 522 23| 375 18| 365 81 | 365 81 ‘ 
Everett, Wash........ 59 12| 785 98 10 4 8 3 6 2 
North Yakima,Wash.| 850] 821 | 1,838 | 2,505] 1,766| 1,864 | 1,575| 1,712] 1,451] 1,549 
Spokane, Wash....... 109 99| 605] 258] ‘712 792 | 605 25 246 * 
acoma, Wash........| 442] 686 1,150] 1,333] 1,325] 1,084 | 1,028| 1,267] 1,018| 1,252 
Walla Walla, Wash...| 213 164} 400 78| °316| °235| 285 164| '276 152 
ENE ES Ee ee a Oe ee Se ee ee ra Se See 
RE RP ot ee ae” Be hl So ae STs Ie 
Wenatchee, Wash..../....... gaps oe or PEEP 906 F555 cee _ 3 Soe 328 
Total. .......... 2,101 | 2,104 | 6,395 | 6,064 | 5,905] 5,840! 4,490| 4,296! 4,271 | 4,051 
16. Portland, Oreg:...... 1,439 | 1,556 | 3,269] 5,177 | 2,627| 4,017 | 2,378 | 3,963 | 2,262| 3,755 
Astoria, Oreg......... 25 31] '170| °276] '171 283 | 140} 124] '104 119 ; 
. ee, 1,464 | 1,587 | 3,439 | 5,453 | 2,798 | 4,300 | 2,518 | 4,087 | 2,366] 3,874 : 
17. San Francisco, Cal....| 425| 394 | 817 763 | 1,330} 1,314 | 807 865} 321 401 : 
ERSTE See * | Ree. 263 |....... 308 |....... | eae 237 : 
ee er 425 469| 817| 1,026] 1,330| 1,617} 807| 1,117] 321 638 
18. Los Angeles, Cal...... 1 4 1 17 149 93 | 1 18 1 17 
San Diego, Cal....... 348 431 651 713 | 1,035 757 | 866 898 688 675 
eee 349 435} 652 730} 1,184 | 850; 867/ 916] 689 692 j 
Harvest hands........... | ae 13,691 |........ lb 1,861 |........ [02,861 |........ 11,861 |........ } 
Grand total ....| 6,420 | 8,312 26, 791 | 27,185 (23, 720 | 26,276 /18,062 | 19,643 |16,313 | 17, 109 
1 Through Hudson, 8. Dak., branch of Minneapolis office. Figures for entire season. 
The above data do not include the activities of the United States 
Employment Service in cooperation with State and city employment 








offices. The data relating thereto are shown in the following table: 3 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN COOPERATION WITH 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, SEPTEMBER, 1916. 








a Applications for employment. 





Office. . 
Applica-| Persons | Applica-| Referred | Number 


tions for | applied ions to em- actually 
or. received. | ployment.) employed. 





New York, N. Y., in cooperation with— 




















DN caida ldensdedcteesyceetiaccet ah 1,335 1,911 1, 081 2,025 1, 185 
SR siccstiinshcdunspadigbacendascteeed 2,167] 2,530] 2,163 3, 486 2,053 
Buffalo, N. Y., in cooperation with State office.... 982 750 1,261 1,831 562 
Sn ee eT eee Mae 5, 191 4,505 | 7,342 3, 800 
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2 Includes Los Angeles district, 8 counties. ; 
* Including data for State employment offices, which were not established until January, 1916. 
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i WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BU- 
F) 
t REAUS IN THE UNITED STATES AND OF PROVINCIAL 
7 EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN CANADA. 
7 In the following table data are presented for October, 1915, and 
‘ October, 1916, relative to the operations of public employment offices. 
a Information is given for the United States for State employment 
' bureaus in 12 States, municipal employment bureaus in 8 States, 
'  State-city employment bureaus in 2 States, and a city-private em- 
' ployment bureau in 1 State. Figures are also furnished for 2 
J Canadian employment bureaus. 
a OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, OCTOBER, 1915 AND 1916, 
UNITED STATES. 
4 i: eens Se as ’ ae 
4 | Persons applying 
; Applica- | Persons | for work. Persons 
; ’ Ste tions from| asked for referred | Positions 
F State and city. employ- | by em- to filled. 
; ers. ployers. | New reg-| Renew- | positions. 
i istrations. als. 
i a atcha i tstiealane 
: California (municipal): 
} Berkeley— 
CO re 158 177 74 442 177 77 
) CE ooo Sstesdmesdcaseees 237 257 62 28 242 242 
q Sacramento— 
“ ES ee ee (1) 416 7: (‘) 416 416 
b| Ch cs sdsetwetwacecead (1) 336 65 (!) 336 336 
z California (State-city): 
Los Angeles 2— 
EE aa pe (1) (1) | 2142 (1) 4,158 | 4,029 
TE 9. secchesceinonasees 3, 337 5, £65 | 2, 305 (}) 5, 365 4,8.2 
California (State): 
Oakland— } | 
a ee £78 965 | £02 375 1,003 | 713 
Sacramento— | 
NS ik witkien Hence dogo 428 1,310 791 361 1,104 | 1,032 
San Francisco— 
October, 1916.....................| 1, 264 3,114} 2,713] 1,041 2, 880 2,178 
: Total: | | +e 
ig i hs inc ee sn ad nine edn ikenile andeanistlcdeuekass dese ee chiens 4,751 4, 622 
id a ES Seer REE! eaters Seer 3 10, 930 39,353 
Connecticut (State): % | . 
a 
Saree 427 (1) (1) (1) (1) 369 
icc. ecceccsscetessssed 822 (*) (!) (}) (‘) 739 
Hartford— ‘ 
i eile Re ae 724| (1) (1) (1) (1) 550 
iia ie oid dala ep oes oi 1,272 (}) (). (') (1) 947 
New Haven— 
October, 1915..............-..-..- 365} (1) (1) (1) (2) 264 
a Geer 1,072 (') (') (1) (1) 868 
Norwich— 
REESE Spee 44} (1) (1) (1) (1) 130 
EE, « ccuncescs coop opoves 180} (1) (1) (1) (1) 170 
Waterbury— 
NS Se 233] (1) (1) (1) (1) 172 
a ees 154 (*) (‘) (*) () 111 
Total: R 
RS LE Ay SE: RS EE Ee eee MErens eo 1, 485 
ee Se ee er OP ee eee Meee 2, 835 
Illinois (municipal): i —a 
Chicago— 
ES a ee 23 333 200} () 333 149 
! Not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, OCTOBER, 1915 AND 1916—‘ontd. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 































































































































; Persons applying 
| Applica- Persons for work. Persons ; 
. tions from) asked for ———— Positio 4 
State and city. employ- | by em- | to filled 4 
: ers. ployers. | New reg-| Renew- | positions. ai: 
jistrations., als. a 
pe 
Indiana (State): a 
Fort Wayne— 
SO Serer ee 324 497 360 RS 448 $32 
i PIII 3 bc cecccuccecnsdecens 308 510 339 80 419 1()] 
South Bend— 
TEN. nubs +6p006 one ces 313 916 441 120 422 329 
REO cis00 dibnetntwkewkeon 328 1,074 427 90 481 4()7 
Total— | e 
: EE EET ee Se | SLs Sees 870 : 
ae Douen eae a Soe ibis Mpabares ede 900 X(N 4 
Towa (State): ; 
Des Moines— 3 
TEDL, ch. nn anccicdeidaedweied 60 317 136 19 | 138 : 
Kansas (State): 
Topeka— 
ETP Aicsdsscemecataceeod 12 73 41 12 33 27 1 
October, 1916. ..........c00 Setbewe< 19 118 7 (‘) 60 59 ‘ 
Kentucky cca | 7 
; Louisville— | ; 
i Ms chtodctadavacdtbhates (') 128 496 | 1,022 122 78 1 
UNM SOOO, nk onenness cnc a. 285 | 332 | 705 290 198 
q Kentucky ( State): 
Louisville— 
NS ee ee Pe 42 | ESOS ieee sad 7 ‘2 E 
October, eS are ee 687 ee Soap seks ee 73 87 ' 
: Total— 
j ee a ibe civ on cc csehliweteedanns 349 120 
SS | © CT Rh eS ERE Sieh Sag aak | 1,163 1, 001 
Massachusetts (State): : 
Boston— j 
| October, 1915...... << ere 1,683 | 2,116 | 21,243| (1) 33,443 1, 673 
on October, a ee 2,497 2,728 | 21,485 (1) 33,721 1,593 
) 
i Fall River— 
ES cn oi gttwehs wak weeny 102 107 227 (4) 398 85 
October, si 6dnes toginendeed 179 188 216 () $155 149 
I BI cee anes cts atnmecn ted 609 791 | 2277 (4) 3 993 670 a 
: October, Pa sasssrcennyencageed 1, 067 1,500 | 2 516 (1) 31,673 1,117 a 
Worcester— ye 
es 643 804 2 484 (1) 81,041 529 Pi 
October, __ EPR igenraaeninae 1, 005 1,301 2608 | (1) 31,407 713 =f 
Total— | 
ESE a <a ebatbdusitesecteneds 35,575 2,959 
October, EE A SE: 5 Ree eee 36,956 8, 572 
Michigan (State): 
Battie Creek— 
ee ee 96 192 154 (1) 143 143 
Bay City— 
MNS Cade sodndnccotccccss 38 120 84 (*) &4 S4 
Detroit— : 
Ss» cnnaostacccnnencees (4) (*) py 4, 608 4, 608 
- rs ae SE Se be See 510 6, 531 1) 1) 5, 992 5, 992 
SCs 0c nctwcccessestocces (4) (*) (*) f 548 548 
October, 1916..................... 86 886 771 t 771 771 
Grand Rapids— 
i. . J aspeatsherheiieosh (4) (‘) (*) £3 1,138 1, 138 
COUN «5.05 vedane cociet cack 476 896 891 t 872 872 
Jackson— 
ES Lis codesdmhnowend () () (4) e 784 7S4 
October, ARES ee See 359 828 838 1) 810 794 
amazoo— 
SMEs SOND. sco ncenccsecepeceecd (‘) (4) () ¥ 453 153 
Is GUD. 5 oc cccccctccccccdecs 305 460 430 1) 415 415 
PONS MR Sac ccdsccnsensogesecs 96 275 262 (@) 246 246 
1 Not reported. 2 Number who were registered. 8’ Number of offers of positions. 
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* i 
| 
} . Persons al ” 
- Applica- en is applying 
; State and city | Applica- | Persons for work. 
3 nd city. = from ote’ ie or work. | Persons 
—s by em- XT ____| referred | Positions 
; ers. ployers. |New to si TIONS 
a | : i oe - reg- Renew- siti filled. 
s | jistrations. als I 1t1ONs. 
Michigan (State)—Conc — 
“sad nti oncluded. | a s 
October, 1916... 
— el! UC 60 - 
October, 1915... 230 235 | (1) on | 
a cn sasnauve oe gw P 222 205 
& es 183 946 = 0 990 990 
‘s October, 1915 | 490 790 
October, Se en ee 
: we at ata ice $ Bec ac RE OES #8, 521 28,521 
: Duluth— : = re _ 10,345 10, 312 
! October, 1915 -_ 
j ee esas 1 
Minneapolis— 5,» sega aah (3 0 ( (*) 
‘ October, 1915 () (7) (*) oe 1,162 
4 <i (1) @) | 1) 379 
: see ere (1) 1 | 
ul mee (1) . (*) (1) 
October, 1915 ®) (1) (1) (1) 2, 625 
4 Re (1) 1 @) 2,573 
: ers peatnsepesooress (1) (1) (1) Be 
Total— () | (*) | (4) oR, 1, 492 
‘ October, 1915 () | 1,586 
i} Bp SS ERAS RASbeRbRR MoE oR 
‘ a maa amen DRAGER CORSO PEACE OR atk (7) 5, 275 
: err icipal): Se SSS SS Bie He ibaa ecto ee 3538 
October, 1915... ——————————— 
October, 1916.................--s. 558 | oan 
ee. rae oa ao moe ae — 
ew York lee eae 380 | 64 , 56 245 
Ones we SS Pak ed 400 | oo. 
i ;: October, 1916.......... veslndsbeaseesa g ~ ———_—— 
g New York so 2,977 | 3,304 | 2,509) = (1) 
3 October, 1915 ' © 4,311 | 2, 138 
3 October lt ly nls aeons oes ee 
E Brooklyn— p 191G. .. 222-2 wee eee a 399 | 666 220 
4 October, 1915... , 838 | 600 272 579 265 
i , October, 1916... een? aaa: 774 1, 356 . : nd 516 
a ees. es 1. 757 - 0 1, 668 593 a 
ee. October, 1915 Leese spies Tatas 598 > bod oa 
pat October, 1916. re SSO CS SS oRESeFOse8 756 nom | = 2, 694 1,601 
Fs Rochester— d Dawn ewww ewww enw wwwnnne 1 087 756 | 682 193 "6 
" October, 1915 oe 2,118} 1,605 104 “7 508 
4 a i aimenast aaa aie te R32 i | 2,118 2,134 
Syracuse— ; ae ee ae ee ee 1, 608 1,477 816 72 am , 
October, 1915... . o% a 945 343 ge 936 
ae 621 964 an ‘o 1, 183 
REMAP AMA PPO 926 90° 65 
Total— 1,293 579 2c 7 671 
ober, 1915... | coeieand am 
- aabtrNbbe P hae ee | | . 
Onto ietatpsena): oe eee eee pete eee Beane: 1,308 | 3, 847 
Akron— ; ee Sane 8, 362 
Setar, 1915... % a 
PII « siecninsgesscnsseeok 1 
Cae laa a eb i 1, 658 1,001 7 ; 
October, 1915 2, 063 780 1°40 1, 452 1.216 
October. ar ay, tiie 1 , M01 1,629 1.382 
"naa ale aad & 1,346} 2,130] 3,645 = 
October, 1915 1, 819 1,342 9’ 38: 1, 407 | 1,154 
October, 1915..........-+-+-+-++- c s =) 68 1,078 
Columbus— Sanaeety monneRReeEs f 7,161 2, 448 5. 990 
October, 1915. . 6, 184 2,961 7 571 von 4,311 
Oct ppt eee & oT ees ’ y 06 
Deamee per epee eee ‘3 2,050 911 9 073 eed 
ae 1915.. ) 2,673 896 = = 1, 708 
© eevee sececesoeséos Ait 1. 87: 
Toledo F, 1916... .......-2----- eee (3 1, 182 960 1. 302 umn 
October, 1915. = 640 5 . 972 
October, 1916..................... (1) oan ; 910 813 
—— °°» (4) 4 898 1’ 898 2, 185 2 921 Ps 
’ , 762 2 570 3 ro 2, 685 
, e , 093 2,640 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, OCTOBER, 1915 AND 1916—Conc)q 
UNITED STATES—Concluded. 








State and city. 
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2 Figures for this office are carried regularly in the REVIEW under the subject ‘“‘ Federal employ me: 
tment of Labor,” to which the reader is referred. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER, 
1916. 


Continuing the current statistics that have appeared in the 
Montuiy Review for a year past, figures are here given indicating 
the change in the volume of employment in manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States in October, 1916, as compared with the 
sume month in the preceding year and as compared with the preced- 
ing month. The figures are compiled from returns from representa- 
tive establishments throughout the country. Four tables are pre- 
sented, two relating to the number of employees on the pay roll and 
the amount of the pay roll, and two presenting the number of em- 
ployees actually working on a specified day, namely, the last full- 
length working day of the pay-roll period reported. 

The comparison with a year ago continues exceedingly favorable. 
The first table shows that in 8 of the 10 industries represented 
the number of employees on the pay roll was greater in October, 
1916, than in October, 1915. As was the case last month in the Sep- 
tember comparison, the two industries showing a reduction are cot- 
ton manufacturing and cigar manufacturing, while the industry 
showing the greatest increase in the year interval is again iron and 
steel. The amount of money paid to employees was greater in all 
of the 10 industries in October, 1916, than in October, 1915. The 
greatest increase reported is 48.7 per cent for iron and steel. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER, 1915, 
AND OCTOBER, 1916. 






































| 
s | Number on pay Amount of pay roll . 
— Estab- ‘rollin October—|_ Per inOctober— | Per 
ments lish- cent of cent of 
to — eid tce a nee in- 7 re ae in- 
nt report- | Period o creas crease 
Industry. —. ing for pay roll. | + ) or (+ ) or 
October | yaork 01k de- oan ‘ e- 
fa both 1915 1916 | crease 1915 1916 | crease 
sent, | Year. (—). (—). 
| 
Boots and shoes........ 85 65 | 1 week..| 47,180 | 51,590 | + 9.3 | $585,814 | $648,856 | +10.8 
Cotton manufacturing . . 89 53 |...do.. ..| 52,406 | 51,286 | — 2.1 417, 630 486,573 | +16.5 
Cotton finishing........ 19 16 |...do.....| 13,322 | 13,653 | + 2.5 144, 299 172,093 | +19.3 
Hosiery and underwear. 82 60 |...do ...| 30,711 | 32,608 | + 6.2] 276,633 | 316,468 | +14.4 
Lio 6S gaa 56 44 |...do ... -| 39,557 | 40,683 | + 2.8 355, 521 466, 888 | 4+-31.3 
Bilk .  cubiibke sp sccece- 64 46 | 2 weeks .| 18,283 | 19,439 | + 6.3] 390,904 | 451,982 | +15.6 
Men’s ready-made cloth- 
ae 83 39 | 1 week...) 21,323 | 24,231 | +13.6 | 267,476 | 325,237 | +21.6 
Tron and steel........... 142 92 | } month 130,071 |154,418 | +18.7 |4, 226,304 |6, 283,242 | +48.7 
Car building and repair- 
AS) pe 80 ks ee 55,632 | 62,346 | +12.1 1,648,783 |1,999,897 | +21.3 
Cigar manufacturing... . 107 59 | 1 week... 20,656 | 19,065 | — 7.7} 209,194 | 214,836 | + 2.7 











Returns as to the number of employees working on the last full- 
time day of the reported pay period were made by only a part of the 
firms reporting the other items. The comparable figures for October, 
1915, and October, 1916, appear in the next table. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FUL, 
DAY’S OPERATION IN OCTOBER, 1915, AND OCTOBER, 1916. 
Estab- meses eae Poneyr 
, ing on last full day of Per cani 
poe Period of reported pay peric! "li 
Oo — 

Industry. for Octo-| pay roll. w Deteher (+) vt 

ber both =} 

en 1915 1916 ) 
Pre IN bios os dt deste cisac dois 17 | 1 week...... 13, 435 | 12,751 — 5.1 
Cotton manufacturing .................-.--.- c do.. 19, 399 | 18, 995 — 2.1 
CE dodddas deccicccndcsecscdsens yee GPisavin « 6, 981 7, 055 + 1.1 
Hosiery and underwear ....................- Pe Rawat do. 11, 796 12,034 + 2.0 
BESS Oe eee ee 41 j..... do... 29; 861 31, 258 + 4.7 
i a nana seca nea eas 36 | 2 weeks..... 11, 706 12, 525 + 7.0 
Men’s ready-made clothing. ................- 13 | 1 week...... 3, 226 3, 276 + 1.5 
I a 78 | 4 month 103, 704 126, 162 +21.7 
Car building and repairing................... tes do.......| 48, 708 53,825 +10 

Cigar manufacturing........................-| 37 | 1 week...... 10, 460 9,347| —10 

j ' 














Comparing October, 1916, with September, 1916, the figures of 
the next table show that 7 of the 10 industries added to the number 
on their pay rolls. The three excepticns were cotton manufacturing, 
men’s ready-made clothing, and iron and steel. The reduction in cot- 
ton manufacturing and in iron and steel is very slight. More money 
was paid to employees in October, 1916, than in September, 1916, in 
all of the listed industries except cotton manufacturing, woolen, ani 
men’s ready-made clothing. The greatest reduction reported is 4.’ 
per cent in the men’s ready-made clothing industry, an expecte: 
seasonal reduction. The greatest increase is 4.8 per cent, reporte| 
for both silk and car building and repairing. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1916, AND OCTOBER, 1916. 




















Estab- | Estab- Number on pay Amount of pay [ 
lish- | lish- roll in— Per roll in— | Per 
ments | ments| ~ cent of | er in 
to _ | report- increase # 
Industry. which | ing for — | (+) or re 
oie aber 445 Bi, Baa — aes Septem- | October, I de- 
were |and Oc- 1916. | 1916. | (—), |@F, 1916.) 1916. | « _ 
sent. | tober. }s 
and shoes........ 85 62 | 1 week. .} 48,501 | 48,591 | +0.2/| 621,614 | 623,245; +0.3 
Cotton manufacturing 89 50 |...do.....| 50,726 | 50,714 | — ¥} 494, 375 474, 061; —4.1 
Cotton finishing. ....... 19 15 |...do..... 11,078 | 11,099 +0. 131, 062 132; 990 +1.5 
Hosiery and underwear 82 55 |..-do..... 30,007 | 30,540 | +1.8 | 290,009 300,025 | +3.5 
SNR. sTivsieed.... 56 44 |...do..... 40,119 | 40,724 | +1.5| 481,678] 468,040] —2.s 
hs trop aerth plinth éiladls f'n 64 44 | 2 weeks.| 20, 234 | 20,305 +0.4 456, 627 478, 450 +4.8 
Men’s ready-made cloth- 33 | 1 week. .| 22,224 | 21,633 | —2.7 | 306,713 | 293,570 | —4.3 
Iron and steel.......... 142 93 | 4 month. |153, 067 |152,810 | —0.2 |5,969,156 |6,191,082 | +3." 
Car building and repair- 80 35 |...d0..... 57,339 | 57,966 | +11 L, 791, 819 L 877, 636; +4.8 
Cigar manufacturing....| 107 51 | 1 week..| 16,272 | 16,635 | +2.2| 196,687] 199,165 | +1.3 





























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In all of the industries named, except cotton finishing and men’s 
ready-made clothing, more employees are reported as actually work- 
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ing on the last full day of the reported pay period in October, 1916, 
than in September, 1916. ‘The figures for such establishments as 
reported this item are given in the table following: 

















COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST 
FULL DAY’S OPERATION IN SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND OCTOBER, 1916. 
Estab- Number actually 
lish- working on last full | per cent 
ts ay of reported pay f in- 
‘portion Period of | period in— erenee 
Industry. or Sep- payroll. | (+) or 
tember | decrease 
and September,| October, (—). 
October. | 1916. 1916. 
Dat sins ddsknaneatsacnecescegs 20 | 1 week...... 12, 637 12, 830 | $1.5 
wel fy ee be nsn0s 20, 480 20, 956 +2.3 
CE Bridie rinse tes Keracen Geuencien 10 ja. ee 6,731 6,717 — .2 
Hosiery and underwear ........-.......c..0- De toc cautte cia aa 11, 302 11,593 +-2.6 
a ons cinke add ved cvevaccendbe fee RS atl 30, 681 31, 345 +2.2 
RE ee eee ae eee oe 35 | 2 weeks..... 13, 409 13, 499 + 4 
Men’s ready-made clothing.................. £03. 7 921 876 —4.9 
Se Rab 6c <> oan osnicecccncesoces 88 | 4 month 128, 700 130, 328 +1.3 
Car building and repairing...........-...... 3A |...6. OBicesss 48, 920 49, 665 +1.5 
Cigar manufacturing ............--.....-.-.- 34 | 1 week...... 8, 802 8, 997 +2.2 


























RECENT CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


The answers furnished by correspondents as to changes in wage 
rates in their establishments in the period September 15 to October 
15, 1916, indicate that such changes have been few. In the many 
instances where no definite reply was received, it is probably safe 
to assume that no change in rates was made. 

In cotton manufacturing increases are reported by 4 southern 
mills. One mill reports an increase of 5 per cent to the entire force, 
while the other 3 mills report an increase of 10 per cent, but do not 
state what proportion of the force received the increase. In cotton 
finishing slight increases are reported to a few employees in each of 
2 mills. Increases are reported, mostly in special occupations, by 
five hosiery and underwear mills. In the silk industry an increase 
of 10 per cent to all employees is reported by 1 mill; increases to a 
portion of the force are reported by 3 other mills. In the woolen 
industry the only increase reported is one averaging 5 per cent to a 
little less than one-sixth of the force in 1 mill, all of those receiving 
such increase being females. Two establishments in the boot and shoe 
industry report increases in rates. In one case the increase was 5 
per cent to all, and in the other instance the increase was made only 
in certain occupations. In the men’s ready-made clothing industry 
3 establishments report an increase of 10 per cent to a portion of the 
force, while i of these 3 also reports an increase of 5 per cent to 
another group of its employees. Only 1 increase—7 per cent to 
certain time-rate workers—is reported in the industry of car build- 
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ing and repairing. In cigar manufacturing 1 establishment reporis 
an increase of 10 per cent to 61 per cent of the force, and another 
a very slight increase as affecting its entire pay roll. In the iron an 
steel industry there was an increase of from 3 to 5 per cent to al| 
employees in 5 plants and an increase of 7 per cent to all in 6 plants. 
Six and one-tenth per cent increase to all is reported by 1 plant; 
another reports an increase of 74 per cent to one-third of the force, 
and an increase of 5 per cent to the other two-thirds; 74+ per cent 
to one-fourth of the force and 5 per cent to the other three-fourths is 
reported by 1 establishment. Two establishments report an increase 
of 10 per cent; in one case the 10 per cent increase is general, while 
in the other the proportion of the force receiving it is not stated. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY TO OCTOBER. 


According to data compiled from various sources by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs during the first 10 months of the year 1916 was 2,890. The 
number similarly compiled during the corresponding months of the 
year 1915 was 1,025. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
begun in each of the months of 1916, together with 261 strikes and 
jockouts reported as having occurred during the 10-month period, 
although the month in which they began was not reported. The 
number of strikes compiled during the corresponding months of the 
year 1915 is also given. In comparing these figures, it must be borne 
in mind that, although the number of strikes in 1916 has undoubtedly 
been larger than those of the corresponding months of 1915, the 
sources of the bureau in obtaining data in regard to strikes have 
also increased, and the difference between the 2 years is therefore 
not so great as the figures would tend to show. The strikes and lock- 
outs were distributed as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 
OCTOBER, INCLUSIVE, 1916 AND 1915, 














Kind of dispute.} Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | not | Total. 
Stated. 
Strikes: 
Sep cise. 149 163 218 322 500 263 262 263 209 189 244 | 2,782 
1915........ 50 45 75 91 111 54 95 138 147 | eee 908 
Lockouts: 
7 5 8 13; . 15 15 3 9 12 4 17 108 
1915........ 13 12 14 16 3 ee 14 9 15 7 detibiena 117 
Total: 
1916..| 156 168 226 335 515 278 265 272 221 193 261 | 2,890 






































1915. . 63 57 89 107 122 60 109 147 162 ee 1,025 
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The above columns include disputes that began in the month indi- 
cated only and are subject to monthly revision. More detailed ac- 
counts of the disputes reported for each month preceding October 
may be found in former numbers of the Review. 


DISPUTES REPORTED DURING OCTOBER, 1916. 


The number of strikes reported during October shows a decrease in 
the number reported during any of the preceding six months. Prob- 
ably the strikes that attracted the most attention were those of the 
street-car men in New York City and of the employees of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. at Bayonne. Other strikes of prominence were those of 
the miners in Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and Michigan; the machin- 
ists in St. Louis, New York City, Boston, Baltimore, Portland, and 
Wilmington; the tailors of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Cincinnati; 
the tobacco workers and stevedores of Porto Rico; the street-car 
men and dredgers of the Canal Zone; the street-car men at Albany 
and Springfield (Mo.) ; the ironworkers at San Francisco; the ship- 
builders at Elizabeth (N. J.); the molders at Rochester (N. Y.); 
and the messenger boys, window cleaners, grocery clerks, cigar 
makers, neckwear makers, macaroni workers, and the hod carriers 
in New York City. 

The data in the following table relates to 334 strikes and lockouts 
concerning which information was received by the bureau during the 
month of October. These include, in addition to the 193 strikes and 
lockouts which began in October, 132 strikes and 9 lockouts which 
were reported during October but began as follows: 59 strikes and 
3 lockouts in September; 11 strikes and 3 lockouts in August; 5 
strikes and 1 lockout in July; 6 strikes in June; 4 strikes in May; 
8 strikes in April; 4 strikes in March; 4 strikes in February; 2 
strikes in January; and 29 strikes and 2 lockouts the dates of com- 
mencement of which were not reported, but most of which probably 
occurred in September or October. Inasmuch as strikes which start 
toward the end of a month frequently do not come to the attention of 
the bureau until after the report for the month has been prepared, 
it is probable that corrected figures for September will show an 
increase over the number of strikes herein reported for that month. 

Of the disputes reported during October, 24 strikes and 4 lockouts 
occurred east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, 84 strikes and 2 lockouts west of the Mississippi, and the 
remaining 213 strikes and 7 lockouts in the district north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi. Nearly one-half of 
these strikes occurred in five States. | 
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STATES IN WHICH FOUR OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED H a 
DURING OCTOBER, 1916. i 6 
State. Strikes. | Lockouts. | Total. » 
rn ara 4 
| a 
ei as es a A daa ne senlepionn gate rinelomtahe 17 -. 
EE kits delay nae dpkeighgh aden Sdddde ible Giakocdpddeue dsacceses OD Figs ade dons 
ea are gaa Ryo eS te <a SS a ee | Ree 29 4 
ee RRS OP TRY AR SY aoe OES Se ee Oe tehr, Aes et dk hte bas 2 
I I a Ta ea a a I ahs eed ihe 23 2 2 
Re GS iO) S i, A Ses RE sk die qaidie o beOMas bead he i8 1 1 
| a Tee SF al. CR A ee 2) ae 16 2 1s 
SEER Sb ind> badenc abe dgaes's Cadab oc cave cdcdis~ dndalhes od Hp tyes Y 17 q 
ah tn hak ics arc abate dah anneiiiatirtin sane Ss singry wngnaendae tk 12 | 2 14 : 
te ee Doe te ane Stew 35 Sonn tale «6 bbb ono Shas Ori. takwettees 5 
ANG Ta ER ERR OAS ER SPR a ee 7 ar a : 
i SA ee A Po a ee ee aS SS Stee TI 1 § i 
EEE ES SE Ly. San Lam a Uae ane Sf ae 7 i 
ees Cele, Scone Ske tna ded c du beds apace bas tes oe twbae Lg) EAT Re ed oe 7 & 
a a tle inate anaes 5 Reh «weit bath ee wien oh chy a 5 1 t 
En od aa tate tol Sb aciat of co dde lide adh caccdnnect tye gp erage Fee 
gE MEE SS ECE SE 3 FS Ae Ra AE A > , “SR 5 Race See 5 
er er teee ein eres She eee Biter ate horse tieckecss |g SEE Oe 4 
SE A 2 TS Fe > es a: ee hy een a («Re A 4 
ay at RE IS IR dy aE CARD nay Siecle yee rein ag pg Sp ly. Oh eh te { 
REISE. sp EE SE CC 5 a ee Se NE, eae. we Ohi wk denqennil 4 
a he a ee Ct . Nah wid ehe eon Okn ke eed ce ok tehe OY bg MEY 4 
LSE RG a eS Se ae ee a ee ae tee oy ee 3 1 | 4 
SE ap ME ay tS ge gL IES a en ti ah fat 26 3 | 29 
acai Fer. Nipdeedsctcct co aseracdbesetbestacstibewe. 321 | 13 334 





The strikers were men in all but 15 strikes, which were confined 
to women; 12 strikes, which included both men and women; and 14 
strikes and 1 lockout, in which the sex was not stated. 

The industries in which 4 or more strikes and lockouts were re- 
ported were as follows 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED 
DURING OCTOBER, 1916. 















































j | 

Industry. Strikes. | Lockouts.| Total. 
Indico dh do: Seba ine steele s See bond dhe av seiddeb ees coedeces 61 | 3 | 64 
wiles I ED ee er anevencnucnel 38 | &° Ran, he 38 
5 E00, ohn SLES Lao allele eth p dado denend&nés dm Ot Asal, chock i 34 
eg dE eee ean sa bacie aed 16 | 1 | 17 
ils Jhon dlole's Shin d bey oa oc edilbdnadees od Lies ehh avks a eee 16 
ne eee nb gndeetdampreccehan 11 | 1 | 12 
I a, 2865 os nicks po dbdbouec cohmabesabhand caebobed Seite... 9 
i ee ee oo, , os ndubsbawbes socewnudeonsepakeebe 6 2 8 
pe TS BT Sey > oa ee ee a ee Ds SE pes ee f Berar os eee . 
ee ere ns cakes cb cabgpuudscheqecdedmien ge AS ee s 
F EY ESI Rea eee e ECR Sey AP SS ROD Tag Pee Tee ae ae Beier ae ee 7 
ES a aR nS 2h «. wahie os ae aeds bab is hew pnd oacepes'e _ SE eek. NE f 
SE ee Ce te ee ey Te ee Pee ee een 5 1 6 
te 5 SS ae RS a SS i RIE CT ER, Ie ape 5 1 6 
Bu FOS SEP ys fa te ECS Peer ee 8 BOS Tag Pay 5 
a NT os na ons h cack iy alelbdeiics Samishscdih babactiarilode ferret enet: 5 
sn chieh hke sdbbaks Soo Sabine me 6 beh he cil) C4 ck bes ob abhnue B ALS. eeelddess 5 
ES CIE GCUUUT ou. a u's ce oc « cise Dak Waic OB bigs de ckpes tacepec Oh csltedrecr: 5 
Ns, Bio rk, £56 5 bc dish b ls 06668) a 4Ed O69 tbe edb ails bath 03k) ® | 0i63-chGcks 4 
ia Ra lee alle ia ARR, BAO 5S EE. Sei aie eae «ERAN ate 5 
ET ONIN s 6 86 6s dade S55 ob 05 + a cpa sted cme bo Fd 65 sewnincd ops 3 | 1 4 
ne iad weed deat itithe ac uate ews 3 | 1 4 
F- chintthiae tphdddadndbbh bo shbnkbbAbiie~ 10444 -46suhs cel 56 | 2 5s 
Pace: «  AMESS kod Maga Ded 4 dass oo aces dak - do slien tes bs 321 13 334 








Included in the above are 25 strikes of machinists, 16 of molders, 
and 6 of weavers. 

In 206 strikes and 10 lockouts the employees were connected with 
unions; in 37 strikes they were not so connected; in 7 strikes and 2 
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lockouts they were not connected with unions at the time of strik- 
ing but became organized during the course of the strike; in the re- 
maining 71 strikes and 1 lockout it was not stated whether the men 
had union affiliation. 

The following table shows the causes of 264 strikes and 6 lockouts, 
57 strikes and 7 lockouts being due to miscellaneous causes or to 
causes not reported. In 66 per cent of these the question of wages 
or hours, or both, was prominent. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED DURING OCTOBER, 
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In 162 of the strikes the number of persons involved was reported 
to be 83,643, an average of 516 per strike. In 21 strikes, in each of 
which the number involved was more than 1,000, the strikers num- 
bered 54,900, thus leaving 28,743 involved in the remaining 141 
strikes, or an average of 204 in each. In 3 lockouts the number re- 
ported to be involved was 42. 

In 222 strikes and 10 lockouts only 1 employer was concerned in 
each disturbance; in 9 strikes, 2 employers; in 4 strikes, 3 employers; 
in 4 strikes, 4 employers; in 15 strikes and 1 lockout, more than 4; 
in 67 strikes and 2 lockouts the number of employers was not stated. 

In 117 strikes reported as ending in October, 53 were won, 17 were 
lost, 32 compromised; in 1, the strikers returned to work under 
promise of the employer to arbitrate the matter in dispute; in 14 
strikes the result was not reported. One lockout was reported as won 
by the employer. The duration of 86 of these strikes was given as 
follows: 1 day or less, 7; 2 to 3 days, 17; 4 to 7 days, 14; 1 to 2 weeks, 
20; 2 to 3 weeks, 7; 3 to 4 weeks, 5; 1 to 2 months, 10; 2 to 3 months, 
3; over 3 months, 3. The duration of the 83 strikes lasting less than 
3 months was 1,312 days, or an average of 16 days each. 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 
IN OPERATION. 


The Canadian industrial disputes investigation act applies to coal 
mines and metal mines, public utilities, including municipal service 
corporations, and transportation of all kinds, including occupations 
subsidiary thereto, and makes it unlawful for employers in these in- 
dustries and occupations to lock out their workmen or for employees 
to strike until an investigation of the dispute has been made and a 
report published by a board appointed for the particular case. The 
purpose of the act is to prevent and not prohibit strikes and lockouts; 
it does not aim at compulsory arbitration or to force men to work 
against their will after all chance of amicable settlement has disap- 
peared. After the report of the board has been issued the parties 
may refuse to accept its findings and start a strike or lockout. This 
board is appointed, upon application by either side, by the minister 
of labor or his deputies, and consists of three members, one a repre- 
sentative of the employers, one representing the employees, and a 
third appointed by these two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Govern- 
ment. The board tries, by conciliation, to bring the parties to an 
agreement, and, if successful, reports its findings; if if is not success- 
ful, its report describes the conditions that caused the dispute, usually 
recommending what appear to be fair terms of settlement. If the 
parties in controversy are then unable to agree they may resort to 
the last measures of industrial warfare. 

In this connection it may be well to note the fact that the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, meeting in its thirty-second annual 
convention at Toronto, September 25-30, 1915, requested the repeal of 
the act. On the other hand, the Canadian Federation of Labor, at 
its eighth annual convention at Quebec, September 8-10, 1916, 
adopted a report of the vice president generally approving the pro- 
visions of the act but recommending, as in the case of Australian and 
New Zealand legislation, that the enforcement of awards under it be 
made compulsory; that the act should be made applicable to all 
Government employees except those coming under the civil-service 
act, and to all industries instead of to public utilities only. It 
favored the suggestion that the word “strike” should be defined as 
applying to cases in which 50 per cent of the employees were con- 
cerned instead of 10 or more, as suggested in the amendment pro- 
posed by the minister of labor.* 





1See report of proceedings of the thirty-second annual convention of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, p. 132. 
2 See Labor Gazette, issued by the Canadian department of labor, October, 1916, p. 16587. 
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According to the recently issued report of the registrar of the 
boards of conciliation and investigation,! 17 disputes were dealt with 
under the industrial disputes investigation act during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1916,? the number of employees directly affected in 
16 of these disputes being 8,439, and the number indirectly affected in 
7 being 6,923. With these 17 cases a total of 191 disputes have been 
handled since the act became effective on March 22, 1907; boards were 
granted in 169 instances and threatened strikes were averted in all 
save 20 cases. One feature of the year’s operations of the act is spe- 
cially noted—the passing of an order-in-council making the provi- 
sions of the statute applicable to disputes in industries producing 
munitions of war, equipment of soldiers, the building and repairing 
of ships, and in supplying war materials of all kinds. This order, 
promulgated on March 23, 1916, is as follows: 

His Royal Highness the Governor General in Council is pleased, in virtue 
of the war measures act, 1914, to order that the provisions of the industrial 
disputes investigation act, 1907, other than section 63 thereof, shall specifi- 
cally apply in the case of any dispute between employers and any employees 
engaged in the construction, production, repairing, manufacture, transporta- 
tion, or delivery of ships, vessels, works, buildings, munitions, ordnance, guns, 
explosives, and materials and supplies of every nature and description what- 
soever, intended for the use of His Majesty’s military or naval forces or 
militia, or for the forces of the nations allied with the United Kingdom in the 
present war, if such dispute threatens to result in a strike or lockout. 

It is recorded that as a result of this order no serious strike oc- 
curred during the fiscal year 1916 in any of the industries affected. 

The minister had become aware of the existence, at some points, of consider- 
able underlying friction in these industries, and action on these lines was re- 
garded as affording the most promising means of securing, without cessation of 
labor, the adjustment of differences which might arise. 


Since the publication of the report for the fiscal year 1916, a state- 
ment has been made available through the courtesy of Hon. F. A. 
Acland, deputy minister of labor, showing the operations under the 
industrial disputes investigation act from its inception, March 22, 
1907, down to October 18, 1916. From this statement it appears that 
the total number of boards of conciliation and investigation estab- 
lished under the act during this period was 182, and that of 212 
cases in which application was made for the establishment of a board, 
167 were reported upon by the boards; 29 were settled without the 
establishment of boards; 8 were settled while board was in process 





1Canada, ninth report of the registrar of boards of conciliation and investigation of 
proceedings under the industrial disputes investigation act, 1907, for the fiscal year end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1916. (Being an appendix to the annual report of the department of labor 
for the same period.) Ottawa, 1916. 204 pp. : 

2For an account of the operation of this act from the date it became effective, Mar. 22, 
1907, to Oct. 31, 1915. see MontTHLty Review for January, 1916, pp. 23 to 28. 
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of constitution; 1 board was restrained by the court of review fro 
proceeding with its investigation; 6 are being dealt with by boars 
at the present time; and 1 is being held in abeyance to permit of 
probable settlement. The following table shows in summary form, 
by classes of industries affected, the results of the operation of the act 
down to October 18, 1916: 


DISPUTES SETTLED UNDER THE CANADIAN IN DUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, MAR, 22, 1907, TO OCT. 18, 1916, BY CLASSES OF INDUSTRIES AFFECTED. 


{Information furnished through the courtesy of Hon. F. A. Acland, deputy minister of labor, Ottawa 
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In the table following are shown the number of applications re- 
ceived under the act, the number of boards granted and the number 
of disputes in which strike was not averted or ended, for the calendar 
years 1907 to 1916, inclusive: 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS RECEIVED, BOARDS GRANTED, AND DISPUTES WHERE 
STRIKE WAS NOT AVERTED OR ENDED, UNDER THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION ACT FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1907 TO 1916. 















































Item. 19071} 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 19162/Total. 
Number of applications... ........ 25 27 22 28 21 16 18 18 15 22 212 
Number of boards granted... ...- 22 25 21 23 16 16 15 18 12 14 182 
Number of disputes where strike 
was not averted or ended....... 1 1 4 4 4 3 1 1 1 21 
1 Nine months only. 2 To Oct. 18. 


The report for the fiscal year includes a statistical summary of the 
operations of the industrial disputes investigation act for each year 
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since the inception of the act, March 22, 1907, and also a history 
of each application received during the fiscal year ending March 
51, 1916. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT. 


Modifications of the existing law are now under consideration by 
the Canadian minister of labor. In this revised draft, an effort has 
been made to meet objections which have arisen in connection with 
the operation of the law since 1907. One of the most important 
objects has been to prevent delays in the procedure for applications 
for boards and the elimination of the requirement of a costly strike 
ballot before an application for a board could be made. Under the 
present law 30 days’ notice of intention to change wages or hours 
must be given, but the proposed law makes it clear that employees 
do not have to wait until the expiration of 30 days before applying 
for a board in respect of an intended change in wages or hours or 
other terms of employment, but may apply at any time after 10 
days from the time notice is given. Further delay is sought to be 
prevented by reducing the time for granting or refusing a board 
from 15 to 10 days. If a board is refused, provided no industrial 
agreement is in effect and a strike vote has been taken, the employees 
may strike at once. In the proposed law a provision is also made for 
the interpretation or application of awards, which was entirely lack- 
ing in the original law, by authorizing the reconvening of a board to 
pass upon any disputed point. Where both parties agree to accept 
and abide by the recommendations of the board such recommendation 
shall be deemed to be an agreement between the parties. Under the 
present law the recommendation of the board may be made a rule 
of court. The option accorded in railway controversies of referring 
the. dispute to the provisions of the railway disputes act of 1903, or 
the industrial disputes investigation act of 1907, is also eliminated, 
all disputes being brought under the proposed act. Important addi- 
tions, in large measure borrowed from Australasian experience, are 
also made to the law. Among these, the most noteworthy are those 
making provision for the registration of industrial agreements, which 
shall not be effective for more than 5 years, and the requirement 
of a secret vote by ballot before a strike can be started. The lead- 
ing changes and additions proposed, are thus summarized in the draft 
of the new measure which has been published by the Department of 
Labor of Canada. 


In the bill now submitted for consideration endeavor has been made to re- 
move a number of objections to the 1907 act and to remedy its defects, and a 
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number of new provisions relating to industrial agreements, false representa. 
tions, and other matters have been added. 
* * * * * * * 


The unnecessary duplication of procedure in respect of railway disputes js 
removed, all such disputes being now brought under the one act. The main 
provisions respecting the appointment and proceedings of boards and the pro- 
hibition of lockouts and strikes are still, as heretofore, confined to public utili- 
ties and mining; but where both parties agree to the appointment of a board, 
such board may be appointed in respect of a dispute in any industry, whatever 
its nature. In long-continued or serious disputes in any industry, where neither 
of the parties applies for a board, the minister is given power to act on the 
application of any municipality interested or of his own motion and establish a 
board, or cause inquiry to be made in some other way. 

The definitions and other parts of the 1907 act which have been found to be 
defective and inadequate have been redrafted and added to, much assistance in 
this respect being obtained from the Australian and New Zealand acts. 

Endeavor has been made to make the procedure respecting applications for 
boards more simple and speedy, and it is provided that technical defects shal! 
not invalidate applications, and that the establishment or proceedings of boar«s 
shall not be restrained or prohibited by the courts. It is not hereafter to be 
necessary to obtain authority for a strike before applying for a board. 

A strike or lockout shall not, nor where application is made for a board 
within the time limited shall any dismissal, cause an employee to cease to be 
an employee for the purposes of the act. 

Where any question arises as to the meaning or application of any recom- 
mendation of a board, the board may be reconvened to give its opinion or inter- 
pretation upon the point. 

The provisions respecting notice of a change in wages or hours have been 
remodeled and made more comprehensive and effective, and the onus is put 
upon the party seeking to make the change of applying for a board where the 
other party does not consent to the change. 

A secret vote by ballot is required to be taken before a strike. 

Provision is made for registering industrial agreements, and lockouts or 
strikes in public-utility industries are forbidden where such agreements are in 
force, but either party may be relieved from the agreement by the report of a 
board. 


The new measure proposed has not as yet been introduced into 
Parliament, and in order to avoid controversy may not be introduced 
until after the termination of the present European war. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Reports to the Bureau of Labor statistics from approximately 725 
retail dealers in 45 of the principal industrial cities of the United 
States show that the retail price of food as a whole advanced 3 per 
cent from September 15 to October 15. The price of beef and pork 
chops declined in price; pork chops, 6 per cent, or from 25.4 cents 
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to 24 cents per pound. Smoked pork, however, made a slight 
advance. 

All other articles, with the exception of tea, coffee, and rice, ad- 
vanced in price from September 15 to October 15 from only the 
fraction of 1 per cent for hens to 11 per cent for eggs and 6 per cent 
each for butter, bread, and sugar. 

The following table shows the average money retail prices and 
relative retail prices of food on September 15 and October 15, 1916: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
SEPT. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1916. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 
price for the year 1915.] 
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116 ounces (weight of dough). 
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Another table shows the average retail prices and relative reta(| 
prices of food on October 15 of each year from 1912 to 1916: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD on 
OCT. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1912 TO 1916. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of October in each year was of {| 
average price of the year 1915.) 
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1 16 ounces (weight of dough). 


Each article for which prices are shown from 1912 to 1916 was 
higher on October 15, 1916, than on the same date of the four years 
preceding. For all articles combined the increase in price from 
October 15, 1912, to October 15, 1916, was 21 per cent. 

From October 15, 1915, to October 15, 1916, the price of tea and 
coffee was the same, and all other articles advanced from a fraction 
of 1 per cent for rice to 75 per cent for potatoes and 55 per cent for 
beans. The increase in the price of all articles combined from Oc- 
tober 15, 1915, to October 15, 1916, was 16 per cent. 





REPORT ON THE MONTANA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT. 


The first annual report of the operation of the Montana work- 
men’s compensation act. covering the 12 months ending June 30. 





1 Montana. Industrial accident board. First annual report for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1916. [Helena, 1916.] 294 pp. 
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1916, includes much of the information and material, greatly ampli- 
fied, contained in the report * issued on October 1, 1915, covering the 
first three months of the act. The report under review gives in 
detail the financial condition of the board, including statements of 
the administrative expenditures and claims requiring payment of 
compensation. It also shows in condensed form a small portion of 
the statistical data gathered by the board, classified according to in- 
dustry, plan of compensation elected,’ and the extent and nature of 
the injuries suffered by workmen. Preceding this statistical in- 
formation the report discusses compensation laws in general and 
draws a comparison between the Montana law and those of other 
States. “ The first year’s experience under the law has demonstrated 
its efficiency. It has afforded certain and prompt pecuniary relief 
without any recourse to never-ending, trouble-making litigation.” 
Some adverse criticism of the schedule of compensation and the in- 
adequacy of awards based on 50 per cent of the employee’s wages and 
objections to the two weeks’ waiting period are noted, followed by a 
brief outline of the operations under the three plans of insurance. 

Although the Montana law is elective, the report states that fully 
98 per cent of the employers who employ five men or more, and 96 
per cent of all workmen in the State are subject to its provisions. It 
is estimated that 60,000 workers are employed in hazardous occupa- 
tions. According to the report 65 firms, employing 22,185 * workers, 
were accepted under the first plan, and during the year they paid 
out in compensation, including 50 lump-sum death settlements and 
105 burial expenses, $244,625.43. The claims awaiting settlement 
under this plan are estimated at about $69,000, making a total com- 
pensation liability of $313,625.43. Computed on an estimated pay 
roll of $50,000,000 * this would indicate a total cost to employers of 
approximately 0.63 per cent. 

Under the second plan 1,000 applications were accepted, repre- 
senting 15,063° employees. During the year 13 insurance com- 





1A digest of this report was published in the MoNTHLY Review for February, 1916, 
p. 67. 

2 These plans were described in the digest referred to in note 1. The first plan, some- 
times called “ self-insurance,” allows the employer, upon satisfying the board as to his 
solvency, to pay the compensation due the injured directly to him, or in case of death, to 
his beneficiaries, Under the second plan the employer shall insure his risk with some 
insurance company authorized to do business in the State, which company shall pay the 
compensation to the injured employee. The third plan is called State insurance. It pro- 
vides that the employer shall pay a certain rate of premium on his pay roll into the State 
industrial accident fund and that an injured employee shall be paid directly from this 
fund. 

* This is the number reported in 1914. The board estimates the total number during 
the year covered by the report at about 40,000. 

‘It is explained that the pay-roll reports received by the board do not cover the present 
year, but date back in the majority of cases to 1914, when the total pay roll was over 
$32,000,000. . 

5 This is the number reported ‘2 1914. The board estimates the total number during the 
year covered by the report at 20,000. 
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panies carrying these risks paid out in compensation, burial, medical, 
and hespital expenses, $42,470.63. It is estimated that $25,200 would 
be required to liquidate pending claims, which would make a total 
of $67,670.63 as the amount necessary to cover the total liability for 
compensation cost under this plan. Computed on an annual pay roll 
of $20,000,000 ' this indicates an actual accident cost of about one- 
third of 1 per cent. 

It appears that only 453 employers, with 6,521 employees, are 
operating under the State insurance plan, and that the State has paid 
out.in compensation of all kinds $6,303.35, with pending claims 
aggregating about $906.29, making a total lability for the year 
of $7,209.64. This, computed on the yearly pay roll, namely, 
$2,950,313.93, indicates an accident cost of less than one-fourth of 
1 per cent (0.24) of the annual pay roll. According to the report, 
only two assessments were levied against these firms during the 
year at a total cost to employers of a little more than one-half of 
l:.per cent on their annual pay rolls, “ which perhaps represents as 
low an annual insurance cost to employers operating under compen- 
sation laws as exists anywhere in the world. Yet, despite this low 
premium cost, a surplus of $22,684.56 has been accumulated in the 
fund which represents three times the amount that has been paid 
out.” 

During the year 6,802 accidents were reported, of which 136 were 
fatal, 3 resulted in permanent total disability, 89 in permanent par- 
tial disability, 6,574 in temporary disability. Of this latter number 
1,431 * received compensation and 5,145 ? returned to work before tlic 
expiration of the two weeks waiting period, receiving, therefore, 
only the medical and hospital attendance provided by the law. The 
amount paid out in burial expenses in the 136 fatal cases was 
$8,590.90, and in 78 of these cases compensation was paid amounting 
to $169,111.30. To 89 cases of permanent partial disability, com- 
pensation to the amount of $26,198.14 was paid; to the 1,431 em- 
ployees temporarily disabled, compensation to the amount of 
$69,954.53 was paid, on account of incapacity or loss of time. In 
three permanent total disability cases compensation to the amount 
of $7,694 was paid. For medical and hospital services there was a 
total of $11,850.54 paid out. The following table shows the pay- 
ments made for the purposes indicated under each specified plan of 
insurance: 





1It is not stated whether this amount is based upon reports received or is estimated. 
2 This is taken from the report. Added to the other figure, it does not total 6,574. 
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PAYMENTS MADE FOR THE PURPOSES INDICATED UNDER EACH SPECIFIED PLAN 
OF INSURANCE, FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916. 














Plan. — Fatal. Medical. | Hospital. Burial. Total. 
Wie 2 Se ets cad $71, 741.68 | $160,891.06 $3,021.98 $1, 804. 81 $7,165.90 $244, 625. 43 
Second........-+-- 27, 216. 64 8, 220. 24 4,571.14 1,037.61 1, 425.00 42; 470.63 
wig. cao. a 2 EE Thc ossensbetnsc 1, 185. 70 SED SD fw cencccccece 6, 303.35 

Total........| 103,846.67 | 169,111.30 8, 778. 82 3,071.72 8,590.90 | 203,399.41 




















Of the 6,802 accidents, 4,391 came under plan 1, 2,236 under plan 2, 
and 175 under plan 3. Ninety-seven, or 71.3 per cent of the fatal 
accidents, and 4,714, or 71.7 per cent of the accidents causing tempo- 
rary totai disability, occurred in mines. Of the accidents resulting 
in temporary total disability, the largest number, 2,402, or 36.5 per 
cent, are classified as contusions and bruises, while 2,133, or 82.4 per 
cent, are classified as lacerations. The total time lost on account of 
all accidents, not counting the number killed or those whose earning 
capacity was reduced, was 65,910 days, representing an estimated 
wage loss of $261,443.52. 

The report emphasizes the economy with which the act has been 
administered during the year, and states that of the original $50,000 
appropriated by the State to cover a period of two years, at least 
$14,000 will be returned to the State treasury at the end of the 
biennium. The following financial statement is included: 











Assets. Liabilities. 
Industrial fund __-_______ $21,171.51 | Premium in- 
Investment fund (regis- WOOD 2s $32, 821. 43 
tered warrants)________ 3,122.43 | Less uncol- 
Administrative fund_____~- 42, 593. 25 se 2, 927.13 
Compensation ____._______ 6, 303. 35 
Administrative expense _.__ 25, 426.76 | Collections_______________ $29, 894. 30 
Re 840. 44 | Administrative 
sjonds and securities (de- income______ 3, 355. 70 
posited for plan 1)____~ 149, 800.00 | Less uncol- 
Furniture and fixtures___ 855. 40 lected _..._ 100. 95 
yA i ee 70. 00 
Collections (inspection 
a cancun co till 3, 254. 75 
Industrial fund warrant 
Oi nits cisisicrienstpinienpiticalil 1, 609. 28 
Administrative fund war- 
Sale MCCOGNE 4 . cnceccne 15, 589. 81 
Appropriation___________. 50, 000. 00 
Bonds and _ securities in 
I Re aiieintittea tases oh taal, 149, 800. 00 
Special deposits_.....____ 35. 00 
ee aT a aa lS 250, 183. 14 yeh TEL RSS 250, 183. 14 
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A table is given showing that under plan 3, 171 firms, with pay 
rolls amounting to $2,950,313.93, contributed $29,158.86 to the State 
fund. 





ACCIDENTS IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


The report of the committee on analysis of accidents in the g:- 
industry,' submitted at the eleventh annual meeting of the American 
Gas Institute in October last, gives a record of 10,000 accidents, 3,76:; 
of which were reported during the past institute year by 104 com- 
panies in 30 States. Of the 10,000 cases 27 were fatalities. By com- 
bining the analyses for the two institute years ending September |, 
1916, the report announces that— 


Of the 6,499 cases reported during the two years 5,283 reported on disability. 
and of that number 2,286, or 43 per cent, reported disabilities amounting in ai! 
to 25,036 days, being an average of 10.9 day’s disability per case, and in 2,997 
cases, or 57 per cent, it was reported that no disability resulted. Of the 2,285 
cases of disability it was found that 478 (20.9 per cent) showed periods of 
disability of over two weeks each and involved a total disability of 13,346 days. 
being an average of 27.9 day’s disability per case. It is also interesting to note 
that of 4,325 cases reported during the two years on length of service, 1,946, 
or 45 per cent, of the employees injured had been in the company’s employ one 
year or less. During the two years’ period, 6,362 reports indicated the age of 
the injured employees, which showed the average age to be 33 years. 


The following table gives the analysis of the 10,000 cases by causes: 


ANALYSIS OF 10,000 ACCIDENTS IN THE GAS INDUSTRY, BY CAUSES. 


[The report does not give the numbers shown here, but they were furnished through the courtesy of the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. James B. Douglas.] 



































Nonfatal. Fatal. 
Cause of accident. | Total. 
Number.| Per cent. | Number.| Per cent. 
oe 
Leak of gas outside. .............--.-.---eeeeceeee- Fe 133 1.33 4 14. 81 | 1 
Leak of Sui gg 9 Ree TEE a eh Rie + ah aay &S MES ke lcdvaltvedaviens X 
PS oo. cn nsinncucn saps ote didelbheshie thban 195 5 ewes Fey 19: 
Machinery in operation..........................+-+-- 323 3.24 2 7.41 325 
NS ONS, LIS dala Vg ohn vhs cenwec snd ssecbdbeces 169 1.69 2 7.41 171 
Explosions, ignited gas, ete.....................-...- 265 2. 66 3 11.11 268 
Fa in or through openings.............-....-.--- 449 4.50 3 11.11 | 452 
oe OIE ci keke tin Buck bes n Gadd Ln .. dub mgs ALD. da = = 1 | 3.70 | 490 
ects a a eae SNR DN phigh Nan be anes or 
Satie SIE "| AWS 421 PS | eames i ueshea c 421 
i i 1,035 10.38 2 7.41 1, 037 
Fl SDD dc Lp ssabechavealiGvcercccsiscseeaseen 872 +, eee ee Ce Es 872 
Vi Dis whined ah ede s dno on op.sin did bude side 919 9. 21 5 | 18. 52 924 
SUMMA: <5. chic cancne cos ccs vesens owe 620 SPO ibs ois cwdets. - 620 
we Winteeteev, .. tt. PES As ANS = oe 1 3.70 | 1, 058 
OE OI os kw coc su cgncpecancgoaeenane ss ‘ Sabie kesh delkcdhn debs S66 
weed by NE eo yA AI LS, SRS 1, 235 bs CEE ae eee 1,2 
Hand tools used by others. ...............--..0----+- 189 8 OES SB: ETE 189 
ala dees diem asd <' @ & ihe Std Mamaainlae © 2h 4 2 oT 552 5.53 4 14.81 DOb 
(Alli ae tage ees yaaa copa 9,973 | 100.00 27! 100.00| 10,000 
| 











1 Report of committee on analysis of accidents, presented at the eleventh annuai meeting of the 
American Gas Institute, October, 1916. [American Gas Institute, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 


York.) 6 pp. 
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In a statement of the effect of these accidents it is shown that 67.2 
per cent are classed as lacerations or contusions, 8 per cent as burns, 
5.4 per cent as fractures, 8.6 per cent as eye injuries, 8.1 per cent as 
strains, etc., and 2.8 per cent as illness caused by gas. The report 
states that the work on analyses of accidents from year to year done 
bv the several committees has been of real value and has been used 
on a number of occasions to prove that the gas industry can not be 
properly classified as extrahazardous. 

It will be noted that accidents peculiar to the industry, i. e., leak of gas 
(outside and inside) and explosions, constituted but 4.9 per cent of the 10,000 
cases reviewed. This being positive evidence, should prove convincing to any 
State body or insurance committee having to do with casualty ratings for the 
industry. 

The committee recommends that this work be continued and that 
the president of the institute urge the members to make better re- 
sponse to the committee’s requests for reports of accidents. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CASES IN THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT. 


On Monday, November 13, the Supreme Court ordered a reargu- 
ment of « number of cases named below affecting the validity and 
construction of the compensation laws of Iowa, New Jersey, New 
York, and Washington. The Iowa case (Hawkins v. Bleakley) came 
up from a district court of the United States, while the others were 
cases from the State courts. 

The Iowa case was decided June 22, 1914, and the validity of the 
compensation law of that State was upheld against contentions of 
its unconstitutionality as depriving of liberty of contract, due pro- 
cess Of law, and right of trial by jury, the court saying that these 
could be waived by the parties in interest, either expressly or by 
common consent or acquiescence. The provisions abrogating the 
common-law defenses, arranging for arbitration by the industrial 
commissioner of the State, and arranging for the insurance of the 
employer’s liabilities under the act were also upheld. 

The point involved in the New Jersey case (Erie Railroad Co. v. 
Winfield, Jan. 6, 1916) is the applicability of the State compensation 
law to injuries received in interstate commerce where there is neither 
allegation nor proof of negligence on the part of the railroad com- 
pany. The court of errors and appeals of the State held the law 
applicable, while the company contended that the Federal law alone 
controls where the injury is received in interstate commerce. The 
contentions are identical in one of the New York cases (New York 
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Central & Hudson River Railroad v. Winfield, May 7,1915), the court 
of last resort of that State taking the same view as the courts of New 
Jersey. 

In Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen (July 13, 1915), the same New 
York court held the State law to apply where there was interstate 
commerce by steamship; while in Clyde Steamship Co. v. Walker 
(July 15, 1915), this court held the compensation law available as 
an alternative remedy with that afforded by admiralty law. Still 
another case (New York Central & Hudson River Railroad ». 
White) is included in the order for reargument, coming up from 
the New York Supreme Court, appellate division, but no report of 
this case appears in the sources at hand. 

The Washington case (Mountain Timber Co. v. State of Wash- 
ington, Oct. 6, 1913) was brought from the supreme court of that 
State, it having been put forward as a test case. The points in- 
volved are the general ones of the due process of law, depriving of 
the right of trial by jury, and unlawful search and seizure. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the law is compulsory in form, thereby differing 
from that of Iowa, the question of voluntary waiver can not he 
argued, as was done in that case, and the decision will be of corre- 
spondingly greater interest in view of the position taken by some 
courts that while voluntary acceptance of an elective law makes such 
provisions legal, a compulsory establishment of them would not be. 

No date was set for the reargument. 





DEMAND FOR EXTENSION OF STATE WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION LAWS TO COVER PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
AND PAPER HANGERS. 


The interest which is being manifested in one of the topics to be 
considered at the forthcoming Conference on Social Insurance is 
shown somewhat strikingly in a recent letter from one of the most 
prominent trade-union leaders. Mr. J. M. Skemp, grand secretary- 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers of America, under date of October 26, 1916, writes as 
follows: 

If we are unable to have a delegate from the brotherhood in attendance, [ 
trust that the attention of the conference will be drawn to the illogical and 
indefensible numerical restrictions in the laws of Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Rhode Island, Vermont, Texas, Ohio, and Wyoming. In 
none of these States is compensation provided for accidents to men working i! 
establishments in which less than a given number, usually five, of workmen are 
employed. This greatly lessens the value of these laws to the men engaged i! 
the painting industry. Not less than 50 per cent of the 87,000 members of thie 
brotherhood work in shops that employ less than five men. The economic loss 
and the need for compensation for the injury or death of a workman employe ! 
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in a small establishment are as great as in the case of an injury or death of a 
workman employed in a large establishment, In no way can the restriction be 
justified. 

In addition to our interest in this particular provision which so directly 
affects the men of our trade, we believe that workmen’s compensation laws 
should be compulsory; that State insurance should obtain to the exclusion of 
casualty-company insurance, self-insurance, or insurance through employers’ 
mutual associations; that compensation should be paid from the commencement 
of the disability ; that it should be more liberal than so far provided; and that 
in the case of permanent disability it should continue for life and in case of 
death be paid to the widow for life or until remarriage and to the children 
until 18 years of age. Surgical and hospital service should also be provided for. 

We are also greatly concerned in the provision of compensation for disability 
due to occupational disease. Many men employed in the painting industry 
become partially or totally disabled through lead poisoning. Their loss is as 
creat, their need as urgent, as if their disability were caused by a fall or some 
other accident. 

The rapid progress that is being made in social insurance is wonderfully 
encouraging. It should inspire us to further and greater effort. 





INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AT THE MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


Fatigue, efficiency, insurance, and the effect of certain industrial 
poisons were the subjects primarily claiming the attention of those 
who addressed the industrial hygiene section of the convention of the 
American Public Hezith Association held in Cincinnati, October 24 
to 27. The scientific aspect was discussed by C. E. A. Winslow, of 
Yale University, and Dr. F. 8. Lee, of Columbia University. Prof. 
Winslow, in a paper entitled “ The Effect of Air Conditions on Fa- 
tigue and Efficiency,” referred to experiments of the commission on 
ventilation, which showed that actual physical changes of an abnor- 
mal character occur when the temperature rises from 68° to 86° and 
that there is a marked loss of efficiency resulting in the falling off of 
production at the higher temperature. Dr Lee in his paper “ Is the 
Eight-hour Day Rational?” maintained that since some occupations 
are more fatiguing than others the length of the workday should not 
be the same for all, and that if the work demanded of a man in one 
day is beyond his physical powers the day should be shortened. Ob- 
servation of workers is necessary before the question as to the length 
can be determined. 

“Scientific Management and Its Relation to the Health of Work- 
ers” was the title of a paper by Richard A. Feiss, the Clothcraft 
Shops, Cleveland. Based upon a large experience with efficiency 
methods, Mr. Feiss stated that the introduction of such a system had 
resulted in a reduction of the labor turnover and that under scientific 
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management there is an increase in the health and happiness of 
workers. 

John P. Frey, International Molders’ Union, Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
cussed “ The Relation of Scientific Management to Labor,” contend- 
ing that scientific management fosters speed and monotony and, as 
practiced, increases fatigue. 

The symposium on industrial health insurance, while not carrie: 
out as arranged, developed into a general discussion, in which the 
principle of health insurance was, on the whole, indorsed, although 
some of the speakers took occasion to emphasize particular features 
regarded as important in the measure being urged by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. Among these are the need for pre- 
ventive medicine, some way of inspiring negligent communities an 
negligent employers to increased effort in providing for workers, and 
the importance of protecting the rights of injured sick men so that 
they may receive as good if not better service than they do now. Dr. 
William C. Woodward, Washington, D. C., urged the importance of 
care in the selection and supervision of competent physicians in each 
insurance unit. Dr. Otto P. Geier, Cincinnati, thought it inadvis- 
able to enact health insurance legislation without further and care- 
ful study lest the mistakes of the British and German systems he 
duplicated. Dr. Sidney McCurdy, Youngstown, Ohio, favored com- 
pulsory health msurance. Dr. John B. Andrews, of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, seemed to think that indirectly the 
proposed bill would have the effect of bringing the careless employer 
into line, and in this opinion he was indorsed by Dr. Meeker, of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dr. Andrews also hel: 
that supervision of medical work should be in the hands of physi- 
cians directly responsible to those who control the fund and not given 
over to public health officials. 

The third session of the industrial hygiene section was held in 
conjunction with the section on sociology. Papers were read on 
“The Relation of the United States Department of Labor to Indus- 
trial Hygiene,” by Royal Meeker, Commissioner of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; “The Relation of the Public Healt) 
Service to Problems of Industrial Hygiene,” by Dr. J. W. Kerr. 
United States Public Health Service; “The State and Industria! 
Hygiene,” by Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, Ohio State University; “The Mu- 
nicipality and Industrial Hygiene,” by Dr. Louis I. Harris, New 
York City Health Department. 

Two sessions were devoted to a discussion of industrial toxemias. 
covering the following industrial poisons: Carbon monoxid poison- 
ing; benzol and allied compounds; volatile poisons and high explo- 
sives; carbon dioxid; lead poisoning; gasoline-engine gas poisoning; 
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aniline poisoning; mercurial poisoning; and metal alcohol poison- 
ing. “Dermatitis in the Manufacture of High Explosives,” “ Mod- 
ern Chemical Industries and Public Health,” “ The Physical Exami- 
nation of Employees in the Cement Industry,” “Bleach Powder 
Chambers,” and “The Dangers Connected with the Spray Method 
of Finishing and Decorating” were the subjects of other papers. 

Summaries of the more important papers will be presented in a 
later number of the Montruiy Review. 





DETERMINATION OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENTS IN AUSTRIA.’ 


BY FERDINAND SCHNITZLER. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS AS TO MODE AND AMOUNT OF COMPENSA- 
TION OF INJURED PERSONS. 


The compensations of the workmen’s accident insurance in Austria 
consist chiefly in pensions governed by the computable annual earnings 
which, except in the case of railroad employees, are as a rule limited 
to a maximum of 2,400 crowns ($487.20)—i. e., any amount in excess 
is not considered in computing the pension. The principal provi- 


sions for the compensation of injured persons, as contained in article 
6 of the law of 1887, are the following: 


The compensation in case of physical injury shall consist in the granting of 
a pension to the injured person for the duration of the disability, this pension 
to begin with the commencement of the fifth week after the occurrence of the 
accident. 

The pension shall consist— 

(a) In the case of total disability, for the duration of the same, of 60 per 
cent of the annual earnings; and 

(b) In the case of partial disability, for the duration of the same, of a frac- 
tion of the pension determined under (a), to be computed according to the 
degree of remaining earning capacity, but never to exceed 50 per cent of the 
annual earnings. 


The law of 1894 extended accident insurance also to the railroads, 
and the compensation of workmen and officials in the operating de- 
partments was regulated in a different manner, so as to favor railroad 
employees. In the first place, the above-mentioned limitation of the 
computable amount of annual earnings is not applicable to them, and, 





1 Translation from “ Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Sffentliche und private Versicher- 
ung,” Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2, Wien, 1914, pp. 197ff. This article was prepared for presenta- 
tion at the Congress on Social Insurance, which was to be heid in Paris in September, 
1914, but was abandoned on account of the war. The author is director of the Workmen’s 
Accident Insurance Institute for Moravia and Silesia and professor in the Technical Insti- 
tute at Brunn. . 
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secondly, Article VII, paragraphs 4 and 5, provides with respect to 
the computation of the pension as follows: 

Railway employees who are insured either under Article I [1], or Article V, 
and Government employees insured according to Article V, who, under the 
conditions of the road’s charter or other existing regulations, are entitled to 
free transportation, are not under the application of the provisions of the law 
of March 5, 1869 (Reichsgesetzblatt No. 27), if under this act they have a right 
to compensation apart from the provisions of articles 46 and 47 of the law 
concerning accident insurance. 

Nevertheless, in case the aforementioned persons or their survivors have a 


aa 


right to claim compensation under the law of March 5, 1869 (Reichsgesetzblatt 
No, 27), the pension provided for the injured person by the accident insurance 
law shall be increased one-half and in case of permanent disability it shall be 
increased still more according to circumstances; nevertheless, it shall not he 
more than double the amount provided for by the insurance law; that is, 120 per 
cent of the full annual earnings. The pension allowed to dependents shall be 
increased two-thirds. 


The above-mentioned law of March 5, 1869, is the so-called rail- 
road liability law. 

The other laws relating to accident insurance of workmen do not 
contain any different provisions as to the amount of the compensa- 
tion of injured persons. 

The law does not give to the injured person the right to demand 
a lump-sum settlement for the entire pension or for part of it. The 
insurance institutes are, however, authorized to pay to injured per- 
sons who are Austrian subjects the capitalized value of their pension, 
provided the injured person and the commune obligated to grant him 
poor relief consent to this form of settlement. Compensation claims 
of foreigners may without their consent be settled with proportionate 
lump-sum payments. Several insurance institutes have adopted the 
practice of offering lump-sum settlements for small pensions when- 
ever the decrease in the earning capacity is not important, and 
compensation by means of the capitalized value seems more advan- 
tageous for the injured person than the payment of a small pension, 
from which as a rule no economic effect may be expected. However, 
compensation by means of a pension is the rule. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE COMPEN- 
SATION. 


Paragraphs 2 and 3 of article 33 of the law of 1887 provide as 
follows: 


If insured persons are physically injured as the result of an accident the 
determination of the pension due them in accordance with article 6 must be 
effected after the lapse of four weeks after the occurrence of the accident for 
those injured persons who at that time are still entirely or partially disabled. 
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In the case of those injured persons who after the lapse of four weeks are 
still under medical treatment in order to effect a cure of the injuries suffered, 
the determination of the compensation shall at first be limited to the pension 
payments to be made until the termination of the medical treatment, subse- 
quent amounts payable to be fixed after such termination. 

Article 36 of the same law says: 

The insurance institute must render to the person entitled to compensation 
a written decision as to the compensation awarded on the initiative of the 
institute or on application of the claimant. This decision must show the 
amount of the compensation awarded and the method of its computation. In 
the case of disabled persons this decision must show whether total or partial 
disability has been determined. 

Disallowance of a claim to compensation must also be effected by written 
decision. 

Article 39 of the same law contains the following provisions as 
to later occurring changes in the determination of the compensation. 

If important changes occur in the conditions which were decisive for the 
determination of the compensation, a new determination of the latter may be 
effected by the insurance institute either on application or on the institute’s 
own initiative. * * * 

An increase of the determined pension may only be claimed for the period 
after application for an increased annunity. 

A decrease or discontinuance of the determined pension becomes effective with 
the date on which the decision decreeing it is transmitted to the person entitled 
to compensation. An appeal against this decision to the arbitration court does 
not act as a stay. 


DECISION OF APPEALS OF DISAPPROVED CLAIMS—ARBITRA- 
TION COURTS. 


The compensation is determined in the insurance institute by 
officials designated in its by-laws. A court of arbitration maintained 
by each insurance institute is exclusively competent for the decision 
of claims for compensation which have been disapproved by the 
institute. Claims for compensation may be appealed to this court 
within a year after transmission of the decision of the institute. The 
court of arbitration renders its decisions through so-called senates, 
composed of a judge of a court of higher instance and four associate 
members. Two of the latter must be persons of technical training 
and are appointed by the minister of the interior after consultation 
with the ministers interested; the other two are elected, one by the 
employers of the insured establishments and the other by the insured 
persons from among themselves. No member of the court of arbitra- 
tion may be a member of the board of directors or hold any other 
position in the insurance institute. The Austrian courts of arbitra- 
tion are therefore courts composed of laymen presided over by a 
judge. The decisions of the court of arbitration are final. Legal 
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means or appeals against decisions of the court are not permissible. 
A higher appellate body common to all insurance institutes, such as 
the German Imperial Insurance Office, does not exist in Austria. 


BASIS FOR COMPENSATION OF INJURED PERSONS: DECREASE 
IN EARNING CAPACITY—DETERMINATION OF CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE ACCIDENT. 


Decrease in the earning capacity caused by an industrial accident 
is the basis and occasion for compensation of an injured person. 

Neither the Austrian law of 1887 nor the German accident insur. 
ance law of July 6, 1884, after which it was patterned, contain an) 
provisions defining the term “earning capacity,” nor as to when 
total disability is to be assumed, nor by what standard the decrease 
in earning capacity is to be measured, nor does the law authoriv 
the Government to issue such provisions by administrative decree. 
Subsequent laws have not made any change in this respect. 

In Austria, therefore, there are no binding provisions for thie 
valuation of the decrease in earning capacity, such as are containe:| 
in the laws of some foreign countries or have been decreed by legaliy 
authorized administrative decrees, nor is there a central authority. 
such as the German Imperial Insurance Office, which controls the 
application of the law in the entire territory subject to it and therely 
guarantees its uniform interpretation. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising that a uniform compensation practice has not so far deve! 
oped in Austria, although compulsory accident insurance has beei 
in force there for a quarter of a century. 

In theory it can be considered as undisputed that it is not the 
bodily injury in itself which is to be the basis for the award of com 
pensation, but its injurious effects upon the earning capacity of the 
victim ; not the injury of parts of the body or of the organs of sense. 
nor the lessening of the physical and mental capabilities of the victiin 
in themselves, but the injury suffered by the affected person in his 
ability to earn a living. From this fundamental conception it not 
only follows that entirely like injuries of the body or its functions 
must be valued differently in different persons, but also that in the 
meaning of the law one and the same person may in case of a single 
injury be entitled to different compensations at different times. Even 
the experiences of every day life teach us that one and the same in- 
firmity may, in a varying measure, according to the age, sex, occii- 
pation, and other characteristics of the person affected, influence his 
earning capacity; also that in many instances the affected person 
may gradually diminish the injurious influence of the infirmity upon 
his earning capacity until this influence is finally not felt at all. In 
mentioning this we do not have in mind those instances in which the 
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affected person takes to another occupation, in which his infirmity 
is no longer a hindrance because the injured part of the body is not 
made use of at all or only in a small measure, nor those instances in 
which the lost part of the body has an artificial substitute (a pros- 
thesis). What we have in mind are those cases in which the equali- 
zation has been effected by greater use of a part of the body which 
has been less used before the accident, by a changed bodily posture, 
or in a similar manner. We may, therefore, speak only of a deter- 
mination of the consequences of an accident in the proper meaning 
of the term if the victim, notwithstanding the infirmity caused by 
the accident, is without the aid of an artificial substitute able to 
follow the same industrial occupation as before the occurrence of 
the accident. 

If one keeps in mind that accident insurance is an insurance against 
damages (Schadenversicherung), and that the law in its wording 
and spirit considers as damage to the injured person the diminished 
earning capacity caused by the accident, one can hardly entertain 
any doubt that adjustment to the consequences of the accident may 
form a reason for reducing the pension, even if the medical examina- 
tion shows no change in the condition of the injury. 

The question as to whether the fact that an injured person, 
although visibly injured, is able to perform without inconvenience 
the same work as before the accident and earns the same wages as 
a physically perfect workman of the same occupation, does in itself 
justify the assumption that he has not suffered any damage, must, 
from a theoretical point of view, be answered in the negative. It 
must above all be kept in mind that according to the law the de- 
creased earning capacity is the damage to be compensated and not 
the diminished capacity to fill a specified occupation. Just as we do 
not award the highest possible pension to an injured workman for 
the simple reason that he has become incapacitated for the occupation 
exercised before the accident, but demand of him with right that 
he should seek employment in some other occupation still open to 
him, so it should not be asserted that an injured person who is able 
to continue in his former occupation at the same rate of wages has 
not suffered any damage at all, even though other opportunities for 
occupation have through the consequences of the accident been closed 
to him. This consideration is of more than theoretical importance. 

In taking into account the enormous changes in the technical 
processes which occur in rapidly increasing sequence, one must in 
the case of each “ skilled ” workman figure with the possibility that a 
day may arrive when he will no longer be able to put his acquired 
skill to use and will be forced to learn some new trade. Consequénces 
of accidents which in his original occupation he was able to overcome 
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quickly and to which he could adjust himself may be of great hin- 
drance to him in a change from his former occupation to a new one. 
In addition, it should be kept in mind that organs which may be used 
as substitutes, in a sense, in the case of injury to other organs, may 
themselves be injured through accident or sickness, outside of in- 
dustrial employment, in such a manner that the earning capacity of 
the affected person is essentially lessened without giving rise to a 
claim for compensation. This relation becomes most evident if one 
considers the loss of an eye. It is a well-known fact that numerous 
one-eyed workmen are able to perform their usual work just as well 
as workmen with two sound eyes. If, however, the visual capacity 
of a one-eyed workman becomes lessened, it is, of course, far more 
important than a like lessening of the visual capacity of one eye in 
the case of a workman who has another sound eye. If the one-eyed 
workman loses the use of his sound eye, he becomes unable to earn a 
living, and if this misfortune befalls him outside of his employment 
in the insured establishment, he has not even a claim to compensation 
from the insurance institute. It would, therefore, certainly be an 
injustice if a workman who has lost an eye were denied compensation 
for the simple reason that he is able to perform his usual work 
without any loss in earnings. The consideration of other conse- 
quences of accidents leads to similar conclusions. 

If the two combined facts that an injured person is engaged in the 
same occupation after the accident and makes the same earnings as 
before the accident do not justify the conclusion that he has suffered 
no injury to his earning capacity, how much less can the conclusion 
be reached from the single fact that the earnings are the same? In 
this connection it should be kept in mind that the earnings of a work- 
man depend, in addition to his physical capacity for work, on quite 
a number of other circumstances, which are partly within and partly 
outside of his person. The longer the period which has elapsed 
from the occurrence of the accident up to the point of time on which 
comparisons are to be made as to the condition of the injured person, 
the more consideration should be given to the changes which have 
taken place in the personal conditions of the injured person (old 
age, possible infirmities not connected with the accident, etc.), on 
the one hand, and, on the other, in the economic conditions (business 
condition in general and in the industries to be considered with re- 
spect to the injured person in particular, increase of wages, etc.). 

Brief mention should here be made of the fact that the conception 
as to the influence to be attributed to adjustment to injuries in the 
determination of the compensation has gradually become clearer in 
Germany, and especially of the fact that the imperial insurance office 
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has adopted a different attitude to this question from that heretofore 
maintained. In Austria, as has been remarked, there does not exist 
in the compensation procedure a supreme appellate body, such as the 
German Imperial Insurance Office, which through its powerful in- 
fluence guarantees the clearing up of disputed questions and thereby 
insures not merely a uniform interpretation of the legal provisions 
but also a sound development of the law. 


COMPENSATION PRACTICE. 


During the first years of their operation the Austrian insurance 
institutes had varying interpretations of compensation practice. 
While a majority of the territorial institutes considered the earn- 
ings after the accident an important but not exclusively decisive 
factor in the determination of the decrease of earning capacity, a 
minority of the institutes considered it as the only means for meas- 
uring the decrease of earning capacity, and consequently did not 
grant any compensation in instances in which diminished earnings 
could not be established, even if the visible injuries were very serious. 
An institute representing this interpretation of course can not 
escape the inference that if a decrease of earning capacity sets in at 
a later period and its casual connection with the consequences of 
the accident can not with absolute certainty be excluded, a com- 
pensation must be granted. The practical application of this inter- 
pretation soon encountered the greatest difficulties. Even if the in- 
fluence, which old age or sickness and infirmities not connected with 
the accident may exercise, is left out of consideration, there may, 
in the case of each discharge from employment and of the unem- 
ployment of shorter or longer duration connected with it, be raised 
the question, How far is it due to the consequences of the accident? 
Unfavorable experiences forced the minority to adopt the interpre- 
tation of the majority, so that at present the territorial institutes 
are in accord as to the principles to be adhered to in the determina- 
tion of compensation. The trade accident insurance institute of the 
Austrian railroads continues in adhering in a certain measure to the 
opposite interpretation, which is probably connected with the fact 
that a large number of its insured persons receive fixed salaries which, 
as a rule, are not decreased if the injured employee is continued in 
the service. 

The determination of the visible consequences of injuries is a mat- 
ter for the physician. All workmen’s accident insurance institutes 
have established a more or less extensive expert medical service, and 
the determination of compensation is always effected on the basis of 
medical opinions rendered. The weight which the officials of the 
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insurance institutes charged with the award of compensation at- 
tribute to these medical opinions varies in the individual institutes. 
While one institute, with few exceptions bases the award of com- 
pensation entirely on the medical estimate of the decrease of earn- 
ing capacity, another institute, in addition, investigates what occu- 
pation the injured person is engaged in after the accident, and how 
much he earns, and, based on the agreement of the medical opinion 
with these circumstances, it estimates the degree of disability. The 
author of the present paper has on another occasion (“The Deter- 
mination of the Degree of Disability,” Vienna Congress, 1905, Pt. 11, 
pp. 317ff) given his reasons for the opinion that the determination of 
the degree of disability is not exclusively a matter for the physician, 
and knows this opinion is not only in agreement with the expressions 
of the German Imperial Insurance Office, but also with the utterances 
of a considerable number of prominent physicians. With increasing 
frequency the edmission is encountered in technical literature that 
the compensation scales now in use for specified visible injuries are 
based on very faulty principles. In inquiring into the origin of the 
scales in use, as, for instance, for loss of an eye, 25 to 334 per cent; 
loss of the right arm, 75 per cent, etc., one will be surprised to find 
that none of them is based on systematic observation of facts, i. e., 
of the actual earnings made by persons who have suffered such 
injuries. 

At the beginning of compulsory workmen’s accident insurance the 
insurance institutes had merely adopted the compensation scales con- 
tained in the insurance contracts of private insurance companies, but 
quite generally increased the rates of compensation. Likewise, the 
scales of the private insurance companies (so-called scales for injuries 
to members of the body, Gliedertaxve) were not based on observation 
of actual conditions, but represent merely assumptions on which thie 
two contracting parties have agreed. One is, therefore, mistaken in 
assuming that the usual compensation scales represent averages <e- 
duced from actual conditions, and that by small increases or decreases 
of the rates of these scales full justice can be done to the individual 
conditions of injured persons. The medical experts, who as a rule 
have no knowledge of the actual earnings of a large number of per- 
sons afflicted with a certain infirmity, of course, uphold the traditional 
scales of compensation which are also adopted by the courts of arbi- 
tration. In the case of insurance institutes which also consider the 
earning possibilities of pensioners the officials charged with the de- 
termination of the amounts of compensation, supported by observa- 
tions of their own, often have doubts as to the value of the usual com- 
pensation scales, but, on account of the pressure in favor of main- 
taining existing conditions brought to bear upon them by tradition 
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and by medical experts, they are hardly able to achieve results. This 
would only be possible if a general systematic observation of the 
pensioners should be introduced and the results scientifically com- 
piled. Neither in Austria nor in Germany has this so far been 
attempted. 

At any rate, im the case of several insurance institutes, the valua- 
tion of consequences of accident is no longer left entirely to the medi- 
cal experts. In addition to the medical opinions these institutes con- 
sider the earnings of the injured persons after the accident and the 
experiences of other persons similarly injured. 

It might be supposed that in the courts of arbitration less weight is 
given to the medical opinion because the presiding judge is assisted 
by four associates taken from practical life. In fact, it has been 
shown that the courts of arbitration deviate only in exceptional in- 
stances from the medical opinion. As a rule the court of arbitration 
simply adopts the rate of compensation proposed by the physician, 
and in case the physician in his proposed rate has left open a certain 
range, as, for instance, 15 to 25 per cent, it generally awards the 
higher rate, and in some instances goes even beyond that. 

It has already been remarked that no uniform judicature exists 
in the Austrian accident arbitration courts; even in one and the 
same court of arbitration the legal point of view of the individual 
senates on important questions varies greatly. On the whole it may 
be said that in the procedure of the courts of arbitration, the deter- 
mination of the degree of disability is governed more by the medical 
opinions than is the case in the practice of the insurance institutes. 
An explanation of this apparently strange phenomenon may be 
found in the fact that the laymen associates of the courts of arbitra- 
tion are frequently less familiar with the legal provisions and, on 
the one hand, are not acquainted with such a great number of indi- 
vidual cases as the officials of the insurance institutes charged with 
the determination of compensation, and, on the other hand, do not 
have the general knowledge of the numerous and manifold activities 
of workmen, which seems to have been assumed by the legislator. 
In this connection it should be especially mentioned that a consolida- 
tion of the appealed claims for compensation according to related 
industries, and a corresponding selection of the associates for the 
senate in question is not practical; on the contrary, cases belonging to 
the most widely differing industries are argued in one session. If, 
for instance, in a senate a technical expert of the textile industry 
and one of the iron and steel industry sit as associates, these associates 
can not be considered as experts if accidents in flour mills, or in the 
wood-pulp industry, or in printing establishments, etc., are in ques- 
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tion, but they must, nevertheless, render judgment in such cases. It 
must also be remarked here, with special stress, that observations 
made only occasionally do not give as reliable a basis for the forma- 
tion of an opinion as do a large number of systematic observations. 

From this discussion it is shown that the theoretically undisputed 
view that it is not the visible injuries in themselves but their in- 
jurious influence upon the earning capacity of the injured person 
which are decisive for the purposes of compensation, has not been 
realized in practice, and that the medical estimates of the degree of 
invalidity, which of course consider almost exclusively the visible 
injuries, govern the compensation practice, and this, too, is the case 
in the arbitration courts far more than among the insurance insti- 
tutes. It logically follows from these conditions that adjustment to 
the consequences of injuries is only in a small measure considered in 
the determination of compensations. If the insurance institute has 
by means of observations ascertained that the pensioner is no longer 
hindered in his industrial activity through the consequences of the 
accident (which have not visibly or essentially changed) and re- 
duces his pension, and the pensioner appeals to the arbitration court, 
the latter in 90 out of 100 cases awards the former pension if the 
medical experts render an opinion that the consequences of the acci- 
dent have undergone no change. 

As a consequence there exists to-day a wide disagreement between 
theory and practice, the removal of which may, in our opinion, be 
expected only in case the compensation rates are based on a general 
systematic observation of the earning capacity of the pensioners. 
We repeat here that the actual industrial activity of the injured 
person should not and need not be exclusively decisive in the deter- 
mination of the compensation in any individual case, if only for the 
reason that otherwise the diligent workman who performs his work 
in spite of a handicap fares worse than the workman who relies upon 
a pension from the insurance institute. 

Again, we assert with particular emphasis that the fact that a 
workman is continued in employment in the same establishment at 
the same wages should not be taken as sufficient reason for denying 
him compensation. The theoretical considerations which speak 
against such a practice have already been given on a previous page. 
From a practical point of view the following should be added: If 
an insurance -institute should adopt the practice of making the 
award of a compensation conditional on a decrease in the earnings, 
it would, of course, never be difficult for an injured person who is 
an applicant for a pension to lessen his earnings. In order to pre- 
vent abuses the insurance institute would be compelled to keep its 
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numerous pensioners under continuous observation. If the institute, » 
on becoming aware that a pensioner is again in receipt of the same 
earnings as an uninjured workman of like occupation, withdraws the 
pension, it might occur that after a brief period the injured work- 
man would again make a claim for compensation by reason that his 
earnings have now decreased as a consequence of the accident. If 
one further considers that the earnings even of a sound workman are 
dependent on various circumstances within and outside of his per- 
son, one will be convinced that the above practice can not be main- 
tained for any length of time. 


SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY OF 
WORKMEN IN RECEIPT OF ACCIDENT PENSIONS. 


Of vastly different importance are conclusions arrived at by means 
of systematic observation of a large number of pensioners. For in- 
stance, if, on observation of all machinists who have lost the index 
finger of the right hand, it is found that in the first year 90 per cent 
of them suffer a loss in earnings of between 5 and 15 per cent, no 
injustice would be done by awarding to persons having suffered a 
like injury a pension corresponding to a 15 per cent decrease of earn- 
ing capacity. 

Persons who have made the representation of the workmen’s in- 
terests a special task have expressed apprehension that the proposed 
systematic observations may lead to a far-reaching reduction of the 
compensation rates now in use. This view may rise either from the 
silent admission that the compensation rates now in use exceed the 
damages actually caused or from the apprehension that the results 
of these observations may be misused to force the pensions down to 
a lower level. With respect to the first possibility it might be argued 
that in this case the law would not be applied according to its wording 
and spirit and that those who are obligated to contribute the means 
for the insurance would be illegally and therefore unjustly burdened. 
But even if we leave this aspect out of the question, we must figure 
with the possibility that occasional observations made on individual 
injured persons, who, although apparently seriously injured, con- 
tinue to work in their trade without inconvenience, may also be ex- 
tensively utilized as the basis of generalizations far beyond what 
could rightly be based on such individual cases. It is by no means 
intended that a person who is not professionally engaged in the de- 
termination of consequences of accidents may draw general conclu- 
sions from a few observations made occasionally, and try to apply 
them in practice. Because he has seen in a quarry a man at work 
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who had lost his left hand, he may be induced to believe that quarry- 
men are, even after loss of the left hand, generally able to continie 
in their trade. If he had had opportunity to observe a larger number 
of men afflicted with the same infirmity, he would have been spare: 
from making such an erroneous conclusion. For the determinatio,, 
of the degree of adjustment to the consequences of injuries here in, 
question it is especially important that the greatest possible num|be; 
of persons having suffered a specific injury be taken under obserya- 
tion. The danger of the incorrect use of observed facts is always 
greatest where the amount of data is small. The more extensive thie 
data, the more do inherent accidental variations counterbalance oj 
another, and the more free, therefore, from danger of subjective e: 

rors become the conclusions drawn from these data. 

Systematic observation of the earning capacity of persons injure: 
as a consequence of accident is especially possible where compensati« i, 
is effected by means of pensions, and the residence of the pensioner 
and his earnings may at any time be ascertained. The method «/ 
observation must always be adapted to local conditions and specia! 
consideration must be given to the reliability of the various in- 
formants, It is obvious that information furnished by the pensioners 
themselves does not always fully correspond to the facts, but is un- 
favorably colored. Nor is the information obtained from the en: 
ployers always correct; likes and dislikes here play a great part. 
While one employer, in the manifest attempt of aiding the injure: 
workman in obtaining a high pension and at the same time of putting 
himself in a good light with his working force, exaggerates the con- 
sequences of the accident and claims that it is merely pity which in- 
duces him to employ the injured workman, another employer is on|y 
too much inclined to attribute the lessened efficiency of the injure: 
workman to his laziness or to his shamming of disability in order to 
obtain a higher pension. Like caution must be observed with respect 
to the information obtained from communal and police authorities. 
Whosoever has some experience in these matters and pays proper con- 
sideration to the medical opinions will experience no difficulty in as- 
certaining in what instances a thorough investigation of such in- 
formation is necessary. The material importance of the case is fre- 
quently great enough to justify the expenditure involved in the de- 
tailing of a supervisory official of the insurance institute to make a 
local investigation. 

The movement of introducing systematic observation of the earning 
capacity of persons injured as a consequence of accidents has been 
opposed from many sides by those who do not approve of a fixed 
scale for injuries to members of the body (Gliedertaxe). This has 
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also been shown in Austria in the discussion now taking place on 
the social insurance bill. The program for the reform and extension 
of workmen’s insurance published in December, 1904, did not provide 
for any change in this respect. Article 174, however, of the social 
insurance bill introduced on November 3, 1908, contained the follow- 
ing provision : 

The minister of the interior is herewith authorized to decree provisions by 
means of administrative order which determine the maximum and minimum 
rates of compensation to be granted according to (0b), i. e., in case of partial 
disability. 

The committee on social insurance disapproved this provision, but 
a second bill now under discussion contained the same provision with 
the following amendment: 


The representatives of the employers and of the insured persons are to be 
heard separately before such an order may be issued. 


Up to the present hour this bill has only been discussed in the sub- 
committee of the committee on social insurance, and the above para- 
graph has been approved with the following amendment: 

If these hearings should show that the majority of the representatives of the 
employers or of the insured persons are opposed to such an order its issuance 
is not permissible. 

The opposition on principle to a scale of compensation for all 
typical consequences of injuries which takes all conditions into ac- 
count is not quite intelligible. For, as a matter of fact, even at the 
present date, certain rates of compensation with unimportant devia- 
tions are generally in use. They are merely not recognized officially, 
and in individual instances it is therefore possible to deviate from: 
them without having to give any reason for doing so. Such a state of 
affairs is hardly advantageous for the application of accident insur- 
ance, and especially where, as in Austria, an appellate body from the 
courts of arbitration does not exist. Where the composition of the 
senates changes (and it is a known fact that identical cases have been 
differently decided by different senates), there is a great danger 
that the injured persons and their attorneys will be led by the thought 
that there is always a possibility of success. It has been frequently 
observed that as long as his claim was pending in the court of arbitra- 
tion an injured person did not work in his rormer place of employ- 
ment, pretending that he could not perform his work, but reported 
for work as soon as a decision was rendered by the court. Sometimes 
the claim for compensation had no success at all in the court of arbi- 
tration and at other times the success was so unimportant that it 
fell far short of counterbalancing the loss of wages which the injured 
person had meanwhile suffered. 
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It is a fact generally known that in the case of some injured per- 
sons the desire to obtain the highest possible pension even assumes 
the form of a disease. The so-called pension mania (Rentenhysteric) 
has for some time been the subject of serious concern. It has fre- 
quently been asserted that the form of compensation, i. e., the pay- 
ment of pensions, is to blame for this evil, and lump-sum payments 
have been recommended as a remedy. But the expediency of this 
remedy must be doubted, even if it is left out of consideration that 
in the case of serious consequences of injuries the permanent economic 
existence of the injured persons can only be assured by means of 1 
pension. In our opinion very many, if not all, of the cases of pension 
mania could be avoided from the outset if the injured persons them- 
selves could judge on the basis of the visible consequences of the in- 
juries what compensation they might rightly expect. This woul 
be possible if compensation rates were determined for the principal! 
consequences of injuries, in which a range could be left for the con- 
sideration of special conditions of the individual injured person (oc- 
cupation, age, sex, etc.). 

Even if the last remarks have extended into the greater sphere of 
accident compensation in general, it may be asserted that they apply 
also to the determination of adjustment to injuries, the question par- 
ticularly under discussion here. 

The above discussion may be condensed into the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Under habituation or adjustment to the consequences of injuries 
is to be understood that condition in which the victim of an accident 
through the more intensive use of other parts of the body or of other 
organs so far equalizes serious injuries to parts of the body or to 
organs of sense that his earning capacity is not diminished at all, or 
in an essentially smaller degree than would otherwise be the case. 

2. According to the wording and tendency of the laws regulating 
workmen’s accident insurance in Austria the injury to the body is 
not itself decisive for the determination of the compensation of the 
injured person, but the lessened earning capacity consequent to it. 

3. This conception is, however, only in a smaller measure real- 
ized in the Austrian accident compensation practice, for in case of 
unchanged visible consequences of the injury the pension is in most 
cases also left unchanged. This procedure is chiefly conditioned 
through the judicature of the courts of arbitration whose decisions 
may not be appealed to a higher body. 

4. The contradiction between the contents of the legal provisions 
and the actual compensation practice may be explained by the fact 
that the measure for the determination of the consequences of acci- 
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dents has not been deduced from observation of the earning capacity 
of accident pensioners, which explains also the predominating in- 
fluence of the medical opinions upon the determination of the degree 
of invalidity. 

5. A basis for a compensation practice corresponding to the legal 
provisions in general and for a fair consideration of adjustment to 
the consequences of injuries in particular may be obtained through 
systematic observation of the earning capacity of the largest possible 
number of accident pensioners, which so far has not been introduced. 

The earning capacity of an individual injured person at a specified 
date can neither from a theoretical point of view nor for practical 
considerations alone be decisive in the determination of the compen-. 
sation. The fact that an injured person makes identical earnings at 
identical labor after the accident as before the accident should not 
lead to the conclusion that he has not been injured through the’ 
accident. 

6. The method of investigation of the earning capacity of injured 
persons must be adapted to the organization of the insurance and to 
special conditions in the individual territories of the insurance 
institutes. 

The second part of this article contains a summary compilation of 
96 cases in which adjustment to the consequences of injuries may be 
assumed with more or less justification. The data given in the table 
were obtained from the workmen’s accident insurance institutes by 
means of schedules which, in addition to the questions prescribed in 
the Bulletin des Assurances Sociales, contained the following ques- 
tions: “ Nature of occupation: Occupational training and _ possible 
permanent supplemental occupation.” “Consequences of injury: 
Complication through infirmities not caused by the accident.” Both 
of these questions relate to circumstances which should be considered 
in determining the compensation. If a person has through an acci-' 
dent been deprived of the possibility of making considerable earnings 
by means of a supplemental occupation, which he has exercised in 
addition to the occupation subject to insurance, he should be awarded 
i higher compensation. A higher compensation should, likewise, be 
awarded if the effect of the injury caused by the accident on the earn- 
ing capacity is increased through an infirmity not connected with the 
accident; for instance, decrease in the visual capacity of one eve if 
that of the other eye had been less than normal before the accident, 
or loss of the right index finger if the middle finger had been par- 
tially disabled before the accident. Decrease of the earning capacity 
to a lesser extent should, on the other hand, be assumed if an organ 
which was already partially disabled before the accident has been 
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affected by the injury; for instance, loss of an eye, the visual capacity 
of which was already lessened, while that of the other uninjured eye 
is perfectly normal; or loss of a stiffened finger. 

The last question contained in the schedule of the bulletin, “On 
what is the new determination based (medical opinion or other 
basis),” has not been included in the present compilation. In this 
respect it may be said that the new determination is with rare ex- 
ceptions nearly always preceded by a new medical examination. ~ 
In so far as the determination of the earning capacity is concerne:|, | 
the procedure has not always been described in detail in the sche:- 
ules, and the description would, moreover, not be of any special valic Fy 
because the procedure must be adapted to local conditions. 

The annual earnings are always given in crowns. The degree «f{ 
decrease of the earning capacity has been shown in per cents, ac- 
cording to the general practice. The fractions of these per cents 
always correspond to easily comprehensible fractions of the unit 
(334 per cent=4; 84 per cent=y4, etc.), from which result whole 
per cents of pension; for 334 per cent disability a 20-per cent pen- 
sion, for 16% per cent disability a 10-per cent pension, for 413 per 
cent disability a 25-per cent pension, etc. There were only 4 
few cases in which the first determination of the degree of disability 
was appealed to the court of arbitration. These cases have been 
marked in the table by showing the determination of the court 0! 
arbitration in per cent prefixed by the letters “ec. a.” A much larger 
number of instances were reported in which revisions of the first 
determination were appealed to the courts of arbitration. In suc! 
instances the determination made by the court of arbitration in addi 
tion to that made by the insurance institute is always shown. [1 
this connection, however, it should be remarked that the small num 
ber of appeals reported by individual institutes gives rise to the as- : 
sumption that the information as to whether an appeal was taken to 3 
the court of arbitration and with what success may now and then ; 
through some misunderstanding have been omitted. 

The cases enumerated in the following table are with few excep- 
tions of considerable interest for the compensation practice in gen- 
eral, but only some of them are of importance for the particular 
question of adjustment here under discussion, if the interpretation 
of adjustment is to be governed by the definition given above. if one 
intends to be very accurate in this respect it will be necessary that 
data as to the consequences of the injuries at the time of the revision 
based on the medical opinion also be requested. If this is not done 
there is always a possibility that cases will be included in whicl 
there is not a gradual adjustment to essentially unchanged conse- 
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quences of injuries, but a gradual improvement in the consequences 
of injuries themselves. This conjecture is certainly suggested by 
some of the cases included in the table, but the removal of these 
doubts by means of new information obtained from the insurance 
institutes was not practicable. 

The sequence of the cases, according to the consequences of the 
injuries, corresponds to the practice adopted in the publications of 
the German imperial insurance office. 
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REVISION OF COMPENSATION IN 96 CASES SHOWING ADAPTATION 

















| 
} 
Occupation Age 
} and establish- at An- | 
Line| ment in which | Date of acci- | time | nual | Part of body Nature of Consequences of | 
No. —r at dent. of | earn- injured. injury. injury. 
ime of acei- | ings. 
accident. dent. 
. X | Crowns, 
1} Engineer, | Dec. 13,1912 54 1,560 | Right thumb.} Laceration | Lessened mobility 
steam thrash- and contu- of first joint. 
ing machine. sion. 
2 | Thread picker,) Aug. 11,1910 54 675 | Back of right | Lacerated | Right thumb cica- 
aan hand and wound and trized, can not | 
thumb. rupture of be normally ex- | 


the tendons. tended. 

3 edhe , | Oct. 31,1907 28 | 1,138 | Right thumb.}| Wound from | Loss of distal pha- | 
building en- a cut. lanx, blunt | 
wound, tender | 


terprise. 
and sensitive. 

4 Stonecutter,| Jan. 4,1899 26 878 |..... a Contusion..... Partial loss of the | 
tombston e - distal phalanx, 
cutting es- nail rudiment- 
tablishment. ary, mobility of 

distal phalanx | 
limited. 

5 | Day laborer, | July 28,1908 24 8 iiss _ res oe + A re oe Loss of distal pha- 
steam saw- lanx, sensitive 

stump, nearly | 
stiff. 

6 | Ironworker | May 14,1903 18 | | Wepre sy - Compound | Stiffness of first | 
(by _ trade, laceration phalanx and im- 
m achinist), and contu- mobility of dis- | 
tube rolling sien. tal phalanx, dis- 
mill. tal phalanx re- 

moved by oper- 
ation 1} years | 
later. 

7 | Iron’ turner, | Sept. 3, 1890 29 1,241 |..... GR. sa cniiva Flesh wound | Stiffness of second 
machine 3 centime- joint at obtuse 
factory. ters long on angle. 

second pha- 
lanx n- 
ing the joint. : 

8 | Machine hand,| June 28, 1892 18 329 |.... i cwissot Crushing of | Loss of the entire 
wire, leaden the bone rightthumb. | 
goods, and and of the 
nail factory . fleshy parts. 

9 | Day laborer, | Dec. 5, 1894 27 360 |..... ae -t eer Loss of thumb up | 
sawmill. - metacarpal | 

one. 


10 | Weaver, cot- | Apr. 26,1909 22 532 | Right index | Crushing of fi- | Truncation and 


























| 
ton-weav- finger. nal phalanx.| stiffness of distal 
mill. . p } 
11 | Mirror plater, | Jan. 18,1911 33 | 1,230 /..... Di uwseens Contusion..... Scar on inside of | 
plate-glass hand, pain in 
and mirror finger, atrophic, 
factory. stiffness of in- 
— pha- 
12 | Master sizer, | July 17,1900 44) 1,744 /)..... eteanss Jagged wound. Ankwlosts in sec- 
weaving ond phalanx 
mill. stiffness of thir« 
Donen: rigid 
a po 
sit 
13 a laborer, | June 5, 1899 33 gg ee i ctscaua Contusion..... —_ of half the 
ailroa es See Breer, 
construc. ffuess in all 
tion. | joints. 
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TO THE CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES—-AUSTRIA. 






































| First determi- — ; | 
| nation of com- Revision of compensation. 
| pensation. | 
en — _ | 
| . Degree of | 
| | Degree | Period elapsed disability | 
lx of dis- | since first de- determined Line 
| a ability | termination. in per cent Remarks. Ne 
| ber a deter- Occupation and es- | An- by— . 
aeoesed| mined ___| tablishment in| nual | 
jelapSed) in per which employed | earn- l 
since | cent of attimeofrevision. | ings. | In- | Court) 
accl | total sur- | of 
dent. : a : 
~ disa- | Years. Months. ance | arbi- 
bility. insti-| tra- 
tute. | tion. 
| = } = a a ee } > 
| er | 
Crowns. | | 
4 | oe 6 | Same as before acci- | 1,800 SE AE ee ee ee 1 
dent. | 
3 15 2 8 | Wool mixer, same | 660 84 83) pga Ghe pdekaeeersaree 2 
establishment. 
5 25 5 1 | Same as before acci- | 1,680 0 6 EO ae 3 
dent. 
| ' 
me Sia (1) —( (a 
| 2 20 {33 10 4 } do ee ee eee eee eee { i, 141 84 a a \ ee ee 4 
| | 
| 4 334 4 2 | Laborer in a chem- 837 7 ee Se eee ae | 5 
ical factory. | 
6 15 { OR BEE Te ares in same 840 19 re ce | 
(b) 8 6 |f establishment. 1,582 | (15)|...... Determination on P 
occasion of a sec- | 
ond accident. 
2 35 {& 1 5. | Tpem Care... ccce.. (1) 0; } . 
(b) 19 7 | Master turner, same | 1,400 RT ha aaa ia ala ae 
establishment. 
2 35 6 2 | Same as before acci- 675 | pre! Determination on 8 
Cont. occasion of a sec- 
ond accident; in 
same occupation. 
2 334 4 5 | Sawyer, same es- 484 ee Determination on 9 
tablishment. account of an in- 
jury to a_ foot; 
same _ establish- 
ment. 
84] (a) 8 | Same as before acci- (*) _ , BE RRR Serer 10 
1 | dent. | 
c. a. 20 fg eee Weaver, in a foreign 780 _ 
establishment. 
2 20 1 10 | Same as before acci- | 1,352 DE O hivecswevcscccnscscsods ll 
dent. 
| | 
| | 
§) 2 il : | ee Dil ccisstickched 2,012} 0 )...... | sdpctedahia dutninni tence 12 
| 2 25 13 6 | Day laborer, in an- | 1,260 0 i lo seescbenspereseosones 13 
other establish- 
ment. 


























1 Un changed. 
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REVISION OF COMPENSATION IN 96 CASES SHOWING ADAPTATION 17) 


















































| 
Occupation Age 
and establish- at An- 
Line| ment in which | Date ofacci- | time | nual | Part of body Nature of Consequences o! 
No.| employed at dent. of | earn- injured. injury. injury. 
time of acci-| ings. 
accident. dent. 
Crowns. 

14 Day laborer, | Mar. 23,1905 35 540 | Rightindex | Lacerations | Loss of 1} pha 

sawmill. finger. and contu- langes. 
5 | Female work | — 

1 e y - , 
er, chemical Nov. 2,1905] 15] 120... oe ae RAS ‘go 1} pha 
actory. ) Ole e oer - 

16 | Oiler boy, pa-| May 6,1903| 18] 4g0/..... do.........| Contusion..... eo of 2 phal 
per mill. anges. 

Stamper, e | | 
Sta rT, en- 
, i - * 6 yak 7ES 

17 ameled ware sent. 15,1897] 31| 675|..... $....:-. alee eS ee ae 

18 | Machinist, of | Dec. 4,1899 29 | 2,057 | Right middle | Contusion..... | Loss of nail, elub- 
electric ma- finger. like enlarge- 
chinery and ment, scarred 
apparatus malformation 
factory. and sensitive- 

ness of third 
phalanx. 

19| Machine| Apr. 7.1899| 29 709 |..... do.........| Separation of | Loss of distal pha- 
hand, furni- a phalanx. lanx, sensitive- 
ture factory. ness of stump. 

20; Machine} Mar. 21,1907 27 898 |..... | ae Laceration | Stiffness of finger 
hand, passe- with subse- in a curved posi- 
menterie quent phleg- tion. 
works. mon. 

21 | Carpenter, | Sept. 6,1901 48 690 |..... ee Shortening of fin- 
building en- ger by 24 centi- 
terprise. meters. 

22 | Day laborer, | Sept. 23,1911 20 623 |....- do.........| Contusion..... Loss of 2. phal- 
steam saw- anges. 
mall. al | 

23 | eo }Apr. 26, 1910 41 788 a Fracture...... Loss of finger...... 

24 | Boiler maker, | Mar. 14,1912 42 888 | Right index | Contusion of | Loss of half of | 
boiler fac- and middle the third third halanx | 
tory. fingers. phalanx. of middle finger, 

cicatrization of | 
— halanx of | 
middle finger. 
te gy ow [Loss of third pha- 
os lanx of index | 
jured while d middle fin- 

25 operating a|}Feb. 3,1905| 22 522 |....- ae SG Nee To Al 
chaff cut- gers, sensitive 
ting ma- ness of scarred 
chine. stumps. 

Cc rushing of }) 

the third || Loss of third pha- | 

a of ace « Pmmage 

Machine oiler, : Ree aha ll aultiadiie hs. | 
ger, and stiff; middle fin- | 

26 ar rolling jug rf 1901 31 1, | ee a ececes laceration , er stiffened: 

and contu- th fingers rig- | 
sion of the id in extended | 
middle fin- position. 
ger. J | 
‘Loss of third pha- | 
ss the 4 
x finger, stiff- 
borer, saw- ight index Contusionand ness ofthe 
27 (anal Dee. 6, 1899 ad 270 [ida an laceration. 1 stump in second 
phalanx; s tiff- 
ness of middle 
finger. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES—AUSTRIA— Continued. 





| First determi- 












































nation of com- Revision of compensation. 
| pensation. 
| Degree of | 
Degree| Period elapsed disability 
| = of dis- | since first de- determined : 5 ine 
a ability | termination. in per cent | Remarks. No 
| ber of | Geter- Occupation and es-| An- by— | ‘es 
months mined _| tablishment in} nual | __ ial 
iapsed in per which employed | earn- | ‘| | 
since | cent of | attimeofrevision. | ings. | In- | Court, 
= total | sur- | of 
dent. | qisa- | Years. /Months.| ance | arbi- 
bility. insti-| tra- | 
tute. tion. | 
Crowns. 
1 94 { 16 } eed Mine laborer........ Pe © WE) Bi diendedhchdeedes no ae 
J c.a. 20 | 
|(Unemploy 
J ee ‘ 
| 3 40 { (et : {Laborer inacanaing |}***533° } = eons ES Ae 15 
J (9) {| establishment. { “ yas: 
, 29 If (@) Ng ete» AED | (?) | \ | 6 
} | Beater helper in an- 780 So eS eee : 
| other mill. 
Had in a previous 
2 15 Lb oe in same } 819 1 | accident lost 2| 17 
(ca)20 eae establishment. “a Pe eneeee phalanges of little ' 
finger of left hand. 

2 8h 12 11 | Master stamper in| 2,804 Dike chal aealede cadheninantenaties 18 
another establish- 
ment. 

4 10 1 6 | Same as before acci- | (‘) | Dl .a:< ath pwten duad et mameeiicmbas 19 
dent. 

| 4 30 6 7 |-Galloon maker ina, 1,135 4 ee isiewidls tens caenielecan i 20 
furniture trim- | 
| mings factory. | 
; 
G 20 1 10 | Carpenterinanother | 1,140] 0 |...... ..--.. 222.2 eee eee eee- | 24 
building enter- | | 
prise. 
| 3 10 1 4 Helper in a brewery. 927 0 Dintcedevesiessrbaueesa , 2 
| | 
10 Same as before acci- , | 
3 = 10 } popeene 8 { dent. } ) eo OF latecedesnsensssawconen “ 
4 25 pe Same as before acci- 926 Oo ccccsfececccccccsonsccenpece 24 
: dent. | 
; | 
‘ ¢ or | 
Et if (a)1 5 : 7 342 | a 
4 2 10 { (b) 3 5 gt before acei { 342| 20)...... SM ae eae | 25 
4 AU (ec) 4 5 P 664) 10)...... j | 
| 
3 20 { | = Engineer in same és- (') 1 ae } 26 
(b)8 s tablishment. 1, 480 ibe ee : 
| 
| | 
ee 50 \f (@)1|-------- Same as before acci- { 360}. 25 |...... ‘\ | 97 
(b) 8 3 dent. 642 8 eee | hese a iat ale 




















1 Unchanged 
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REVISION OF COMPENSATION IN 96 CASES SHOWING ADAPTATION TO 


a — 












































Occupation Age 4 

. and establish- at An- ay 

Line} ment in which | Date of acci- | time | nual | Part of body Nature of Consequences of : 
No.| employed at dent. of | earn- injured. injury. injury. 4 
time of acci-| ings. 4 
accident. ae dent. | 
: 

| 

Crowns. 

28; Machine | Apr. 13,1899 32 387 | Right middle | Com plicated | Loss of third pha- | 
hand,skilled and ring fin- fractures. lanx of middle | 
turner, gers. and ring fingers. 
brushwood | 
factory. 

29 | Helper, brew- | Aug. 26, 1899 28 | 1,226 | Rightringand | Contusions....| Ring finger stiff- 
ery. little finger. ened in second 

and third pha- 
lanx; little fin- 

er thickened in 

halanx 

and stiffened in 

other phalanges. 

30 | Calico print- | July 23,1894 17 S68 }.-203 ae ae do........-| Loss of both fin- 
er, calico gers. 
printing 
es tab lish- 
ment. 

31 | Female work- | June 27,1912 19 354 | Right thumb | Contusion..... Scar on back of 
er, cordage and back of hand; thumb 
factory. hand. shortened, stiff, 

atrophied: sec- 
ond and third 
metacarpal bone 
thickened. 

32 | Machinist, ag- | Jan. 7,1910| 20 803 | Right index, | Lacerations | Distal phalanx of | 
ricul tural middle, an and contu- index finger | 
implements ring finger. sions. scarred and) 
factory. stiffened; mid- 

dle finger thick- 

ened and stiff- 

ened; back of 

rin > s finger 
. scarr 

33 | Journeyman | Apr. 4, 1900 23} 1,413 | Right middle | Contusion..... Loss of third pha- 
carpen ter er. lanx of middle 
electrica finger, stump 
m ieee atrophied, rigid 
—_ . in extended po- 

tion; ring and 
cory. little fingers also 
ially rigid 
extended po- 
sition. 

34 | Day laborer, | Aug. 17, 1906 17 420 | Right hand...| Cuts.......... Loss of thumb, 
sawmill. of eeeeese* 

ndex finger, 

of 2 phalanges 

of middle finger 

and of third 

halanx of ring 
nger. 

35 | Fireman, elec- | Apr. 13, 1899 26 | 1,327 |..... it Aeesenne Laceration | Back of hand 
trical ma- and contu- thickened, 
chinery and ’ sion of back slightly edema- 
@p paratus of the hand. tous; first pha- 
factory. langes of index, 

middle, _ring, 
and little fingers 
so stiffened that 
fist can not be 
formed. 
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ACCIDENTAL 





First determi- | 


nation of com- 








Revision of compensation. 











pensation. 
a 
| Degree 
Nur of dis- 
¢ ~y" | ability 
months}, (eter 
elapsed | jn per 
since | cent of 
acck | total 
dent. disa- 
bility. 
2 40 
| 
| ae 
2 & 
pba 3 
15 | 334 
4 | 5 
| 
1d e198) 
| 
4 25 
4} 80 
| 
| 
2 50 | 























Period elapsed | 
since first de- | 
termination. 
| Occupation and es- | An- 
e a tablishment in| nual 
which employed | earn- 
attimeofrevision. | ings. 
Years. |Months.} 
| Crowns. 
SR MEL . satin ole Same as before acci- 300 
dent. ‘ 
3 ae Machine hand in an- 919 
} other establish- 
| _ ment. ; 
5 a | Pieceworker in a 936 
brick kiln. 
| 
7 | 8 | Operating official in 2,400 
a brewery. 
| 
i: ae 8 | Same as before ac- | 390 
cident. 
| 
Dele tieindta Machinist, in| 1,131! 
another agricul- 
tural implements 
factory. 
| ; 
13 6|Carpenter, in 2,100 
another establish- 
| | ment. 
| 
phe Forest worker at] 1,200 
wood cutting. 
| | 
13 5 | Fireman,in another | 1,650 
establishment. 
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Degree of | 
disability 


} 
cain 
} 
} 














determined 
in per cent Remarks. 
by— 
en | 
In- | Court! 
sur- | of 
ance | arbi- 
insti-| tra- 
tute. | tion. 
10 30 | 
ee jecudesksieews Mubee 
8] 
Mia Gu ucdivdesadesen dente eane sie 
OP Vivns acicedtanbiewnns ethene e 
ere 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
0 DF aitccdraweddva nesses Gas 
a eer errr eee 
| 
Pina as laddeeroceursungmindiee 
| 
| 
aa Tremor ofthe hands | 
not caused by the | 
accident. 


| 


29 


31 


w 
or 
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REVISION OF COMPENSATION IN 96 CASES SHOWING ADAPTATION To 
{ 
Cccupation Age 
and establish- at An- 
Line| ment in which | Date of acci- | time | nual | Part of body Nature of Consequences 0! 
No.| employed at dent. of | earn- injured. injury. injury. 
time of acci- } ings. 
accident. dent. 
Crowns. 
Deformity 
a ae —_ third and fourt 
- tacarp 
Log ler, of hand, sev met oT 

36 |) “wood” pulp |tJune 25,1907} 17| 688 | Right hand...) er ance -§ Bey Ate 

factory ir an of first phala: 
n fourth ten- of all fing: 
dons. with excepti 

| of the thum 

387; Laborer} Apr. 18,1899 31 900 | Right index, | Lacerations...| Scarred defo: 
(skilled ma- middle, ring, ity of tl 
chinist) and little halanx of i: 
shade an fingers. ex, middl 
Venetian and little fi 
blind fac- gers; second ani 
tory. third phalan; 

rigid in « 
tended positi: 
stiffening 
these phalang: 
of thering fing: 
atrophy an 
sensitiveness © 
all fingers. 

38 | Machine hand,| Oct. 4, 1899 23 768 |..... Bi cncctess Contusion. .... Stiffness of ind: 
nail factory. and liitle fin- | 

gers; loss of 2 
phalanges o 
middle and ring 
fingers. 
Musculature 
upper ge 
Contusion,|| meds. stilin 
Day laborer \se P : of the third p! 
39 : , pt. 28, 1904 51 728 | Right thumb.. su bsequent { +7 
ice com A ’ lanx of little 
oil phlegmon. finger ; artial | 
stiffness of other | 
A bl Stiffness in | 
88 em bier, 7 ’ " n in both 

40 machine fac- fraty 2, 1909 26 | 3,215 | Left thumb... [doan 4 joints caused | 
tory. ’ sears. 

41 | Factory hand, | Oct. 12,1912; 61 We hence do... gh Cg oh needed Thumb thie! 
leather fac- ened, limite: 
tory. motion, smal! 

fistula on second 
joint. 

42 | Blaster, un- | May 8, 1907 33 | 1,386 |....- do........., Compound | Ankylosisin dist«! 
| derground fracture. joint; first join' 
| _ construction. stiffened. 

43 | Machinehand,| June 5,1899| 33) 1,455 |..... Saree ae | RE a. STE 
| furniture 

factory. 
Glass sorter, unctured | Lossof distal pha- 

44 {OMS anotoss’, Nyuty 2,1909/ 43/ 708 |.....do........|fP Ren? se 

45 | Day laborer, | Oct. 31,1898 37 G08 |..... eos Contusion and | Stiffness in both 
malt house. laceration. esenew in ex- 

ed position. 
Deformaity ol 
first phalanx. 

46 | Straw cutter, | Nov. 26,1895 | 30 797 | Left index fin- | Serious contu- | Loss of two plia- 
paper mill. ger. sion. langes. 
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— | —— ————— ——————— —! 
First determi- | on d 
nation of com- | Revision of compensation. 
pensation. | 
Le [ =; 
" Degree of | 
Degree | Period elapsed disability | 
7 of dis- | since first de- determined | Lin 
a ability | termination. in per cent Remarks. N © 
ber ois] Geter | | Occupation and es- | An- by— | —_ 
a mined | _ tablishment in| nual |__| < 
elapsed) in per | which employed | earn- | 
since | cent of | | attimeofrevision. | ings. | In- Court 
re total | | sur-| of | 
dent. | qisa- | Years. Months.| ance | arbi- | 
bility. | insti-| tra- 
| | tute. | tion. 
— _| oma " — 
| Crowns.| 
| | | 
| ee \Same as before ac- { 720 334 418 
> { 0 |) (b)3)........f cident. | ee 2, ARS | 36 
if (ca)50 | (c) 5 (renin man, plate } 1.200 15 | { 
| ¢ eee ox mill. y pete 
| 
I" 4 60 13 | 1 | Market helper in| (?) _ ae Suffers from heart 37 
another estab- disease not caused 
| lishment. by the accident. 
| 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
1 50 | es Laborer, stock a eee epee eva es be | 38 
rooms of same 
establishment. 
} } 
Pa] | 
| | 
| >) ee Day laborer in vari- 600 | . 
3 75 (Oy 3 ere ous establish- ay EAL. aR eee eee 39 
Ee Wh is on aie ments. 720 Seren | 
| (a)1 Same as before ac- (1) 84 1Y | 
f 1 10 { (b) 4 } 4 cident. { Samba eeepc ha “ 
3 _ BOF. gus __ ee | @) ee eS 41 
pe 
= 
i | 
2 9 9 hoacacdadeccal ee ae | 1,815 Ori... | is ntnt dae 42 
| 
2 25 13 i i 6s | 1,740 163, Medi. i). eel 43 
Day laborer, em- 
P oyed in unload- lie) 
} l 15 if §%)! a ne.. | | 44 
b)4 Auxiliary packer in ie? os See ene See ees Ry 
same ~ establish-|$ 720/ 01...... 
ment. 
2 20 10 2) Day laborer, well- | 780 a loccoccoce cccccccccece 45 
boring enterprise. | 
12 15 | Bt. tioncé Adjuster, iron and | 1,140. © Biccecdiass sotodsemeccocneces* 46 
steel works. 
1 Unchanged. 
[755] 
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| j 
Occupation Age 

; and establish- at An- 

Line} ment in which | Date of acci- | time} nual Part of body Nature of Consequences o/ 

No.| employed at dent. of | earn- injured. injury. injury. | 

time of acci-| ings. 
accident. dent. | 
Crowns. 

47 | Female pack- | June 19,1900 23 | 493 | Left index fin- | Cut........... Bending capacity | 
er, tobacco ger. of finger reduce | 
factory. one-half, atro- 

sdate ed | 
ortened 1 centi- 
ig Bm meter; loss of | 

48 |} shoemaker’s ;}Mar. 1,1907| 29 598 |..... ae Contusion. .... yee A a. | 
trade) saw gea one; ¢ istal 
mill.’ phalanx in bent 

‘ position. 

49 | Machine oiler, |Feb. 8, 1901 23 800 | Left hand..... Laceration| Scars above sec- | 

flour mill. and contu- ond metacarpal! | 

} sion of back bone, index fin- | 

| of hand. ger shortened, | 

rigid in ex-| 

tended position. 

Arm weakened. | 

Journeyman 
carpenter +4, ; 

so! mechanical |}....... 1899 20! 480 ye ee ae ae '- of two pha- 

wood w ork- | itn aa. | 

ing shop. 

51 | Day laborer, |........ 1901 19 391 | Left ring fin- |..... a eee Loss of two pha- | 
firewood ger. langes. 
sawing. 

52 | Master me-| July 10,1909| 30/ 1,923 | Left little fin-| Compound | Callous thicken- | 
chanic in a | ger. fracture. ing of the first | 
fertilizer joint; middle | 
plant. joint rigid in ex- | 

tended position. | 
Day laborer, | Mar. 19,1909 27 600 | Leftindex and} Cuts.......... Loss of third pha- 
sawmill. middle fin- lanx of both fin- 
gers. gers. 
Engine ten-| Jan. 8,1904 35 i FR - eee Contusion, .... Loss of half the | 
der, fire-clay distal phalanx of 
goods  fac- index finger and 
tory. of two phalan- 
es of middle 
nger. 
Stiffness of index 
Tae, set = er; ne of 
cultural ma- |{,, » ista alanx 

55 chines fae- Nov. 20, 1908 59 636 weeee do eeceeresslesese a ecces of midd e finger 
tory. and stiffness of | 

stump. 

56 | Carpenter, | May 1,1912 41 991 | Left index and | Cuts.......... Stiffness of both | 
machine ring finger. fingers. 

op. ; 

57 | Machinist,| July 16,1913 20 1,066 | Left ring and | Contusion..... Loss of ring finger 
locomotive little fingers. with exception 
factory. of thickened 

stump sensitive 
to pressure; stif- 
fening of little 
finger. 

58 | Helper, ma-/| Sept. 4,1911 20; 1,218 }..... eee Laceration) Loss of two pha- 
chine fac- and contu- langes of ring 

sion. er, scarred 
deformity and 
stiffness of final 
— of little 
er. 
(756] 
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First determi- | i 
| nation of com- | Revision of compensation. 
| pensation. 
| I " 
eg 
| Degree Period elapsed disability 
Num- | Of dis- | since first de- | determined ’ 
nara ability | termination. . in per cent Remarks. | Line 
pe deter- Occupation and es- | An- by— No. 
months ined > ~ J 
elapsed | #2 —________| tablishment in; nual |_ 
cinee | 22 per which employed | earn- | 
; oe ©6| Cent of attimeofrevision. | ings. | In- |C 
accke total ion. gs. n- j¢ me 
) sur- | 0 
dent. disa- | Years. |Months. ance | arbi- 
bility |insti-| tra- 
| | tute. | tion. 
' Crowns. | | 
7 40 11 | 10 | Employed in cigar- | 1,008 | i) LP OE 47 
ette department of ‘Pees? oes 
same __ establish- 
ment. | 
oS be | 
4 33 { (a) | 2 ae in enam- |f....... | ee 
S (6)2 8 f eled-goods factory. { 724 | ee } aa ta i st 48 
aes | Pe ee ae 
5 | c.a. 60 | 12 2 | Helper in same es- | 1,080 | % : 49 
tablishment. ioe See Dada 
| 
| | 
\ (2) { 10 \ 10 In business for him- _ | 
j c.a. 10 ‘pike selfas carpenter. f**----- ol id Cee 50 
| | | 
(?) 10 | | ae) | Forger in a foreign |........ - Wes... led snaitek as 51 
| | | establishment. | 1 2 a We elie ia 
~ 
1 83] 3 baeaad: Same as before the | 2,856 be Se | 52 
| accident. i: ff eee 
| | 
3 15 4 6 | Day laborer in hop 900 _\ SE See, Se 53 
| export house. | ve 
4 25 eee | Same as before acci- 1,137 a A a | 54 
| dent. | i an | 
| | 
| 
At first ee in | | 
same establish- | 
3 25 Re 6 ment, later on | m 704 20 |..--.. oo finger again | ,. 
(>) Ci ieee occupation |{(?)660 PP tedwesa usable. i 
|( as before accident. | 
2 |) 8 | Same as before acci- | 1,050 Oa -@losteds. sonamdianlaiae 56 
| | dent. | 
2 Bh.....:- fae oes Ee be iE Oe | ae Gee ae 57 
| | ig | 
ae ive oe | 
| | | | | 
7 | ae | 11] Machinistinanother! 1,500| 8) 8) .... cece. sobectabeares| 58 
establishment. | 
| { | 
| 
| | 


1 Unchanged, 
[757] 
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Fingers of left | Cuts.......... 


| 
Occupation Age 

_ | and establish- at An- 

Line| ment in which | Date of acei- | time| nual | Part of body 

No.| employed at dent. of | earn- injured. 

time of acci- | ings. 
accident. dent. 
fee." ) 
| Crowns, 

59 | Journeyman | Sept. 18, 1899 21 | 734 
carpenter hand. 
mechanica 
woodwork- 
ing shop. 

60 | Journeyman | Sept. 19,1908; 21]! 1,050| Left index 
carpenter, middle, and 
woodwork- ring fingers. 
ing shop. 

ba 

61 | Female work- | Dec. 14, 1910 | 35 | 444 | Left index fin- 
er, silk goods ger. 
factory. 

62 | Manager,saw- | Mar. 17,1911 56 | 2,400} Left middle | 
mill. and ring fin- 

gers. 

63 | Machine hand, | Sept. 18, 1909 18 812 | Left index, 
bentwood middle,ring, 
furniture and jittle 
factory. fingers. 

64 | Carpenter, | Dec. 17,1906 37 | 1,346; Left index 
bentwood - ogre and 
urniture ring fingers. 
factory. 

65 “Bricklayer, Aug. 16,1909 16; '600| Lefthand..... 

— ickl “a po 
ing en- 
nn 








} 





Nature of 
injury. 


Contusions. ... 


Puncture,sub- 
sequent 
phlegmon. 


Contusion..... 


Lacerations 
and contu- 
sions. 





1Computable earnings of apprentices. 


[758] 


Cc onseqtiences 
injury. 





Stiffness of — 
rigidity: 
soreness * it 
dex and midd 
fingers. 

Loss of third ph 
lanx of ind 
and middle fin- 
gers, of 14 ph 
langes of tl! 
ring finger, fle» 
bility of stump 
limited. 

index finger atr: 
phied and stit! 
middle,ring ,an 
little  fings 
stiffened. 

Partial stiffness 
the index finge: 
loss of third ph 
lanx of the mi 
dle and ring fi: 
gers, curvatu! 
of little finger 

Distal phalanx o! 
index finge! 
truncated, di 
tal joint stiff- 


ened; loss of dis- 


tal phalanx o! 
middle and ring 
fingers; trunca 
tion of dist 
phalanx. Stii! 
ness of finge: 
prevents tight 
closing of hand. 


Loss of two pha- | 


langes of inde» 
and middle fin 
ers, stump 0! 
tter stiff; los 
of distal pha 
lanx of ring fin- 
ger, the stump 0 
which is stif 
the middle joint 


at an obtuse an- | 


gle; little finge: 

stiff in the mid. 

dle joint at a 
tangle. 


Stiffness of thumb): 


atrophy of other | 


ers and o! 
wrist; adherent 


scar in hollow of | 


the hand 12 cen- | 


timeters long. 
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First determi- | ah ; 
nation of com- | Revision of compensation. 
pensation. | 
—— ae l ] a 
Degree of 
Degree} Period elapsed disability 
‘ of dis- | since first de- determined ~ 
Num- ability | termination. in per cent Remarks. — 
ber - deter- Occupation and es- | An- oy— _ 
a mined tablishment in| nual » 
elapsed | in per which employed | earn- | 
since | cent of attimeofrevision. | ings. | In- | Court 
acck | total sur- | of 
dent. | qisa- | Years. |Months. | ance | arbi- 
bility. insti-| tra- 
| tute. tion. 
{ | | 
| | | Crowns. 
|. cone 334) 10 7 | Journeyman car- SE AME hai sls Cadinchcgecyausdweiteck 
| penter in another 
establishment. 
| 
=e | 
if (@)1) 1 | Carpenter in  an- 624 Be Ri cin cnccttduccdesabivs 
other establish- | 
ment. 
| ae sof (4 | 1! Journeyman car-| 1,020 | 
penter. > 33 OP i. pntabiaeeeeean uiwes 
Later on in business |........ } 
for himself. | 
} i } | 
4 50 2 8 | Same as before acci- 510 163 __ | eee Sak 
| dent. | } 
| } | 
| | | 
we 
4 50 | endiapalasice a lee Se es (1) 0 Oe cooks dbwiceteniles 
| 
i 
In same establish- 
ment: 
2 40 {  } 1 At lighter work... 578 , 5 ere \ 
jt (0)3 }........ Fireman helper... 971 BS js 265% «og > Slee 
| } 
) 

9 ee 6 | Unemployed......../........ 50 | 60] Met with a second | 
accident while em- | 
ployed at a cutting 
machine on Oct. 
10, 1906. Annual 

earnings 1,377 
crowns. 
| 
| 
Re i Rniaeicssthbbeteccrcorctececosce 334}....-. 
50 50 b)2 Tee Ceres BD lanvics sf Péscageus chadebenaea 
(ce) 3 9 | Bricklayer in an- 960 | 10 | ae. ee 
other  establish- 
ment. | | 





























1 Unchanged. 
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1 
Occupation Age 
and establish- at An- 
Line} ment in which | Date of acci- | time | nual Part of body Nature of Consequences of 
No.| employed at dent. of | earn- injured. injury. injury. 
time of acci- | ings. 
accident. dent. a 
i 
Crowns. 
66 | Assembler, | Mar. 25,1901 40 | 1,772 | Both hands...} Burms......... Brown pigmenta- 
electric light- tion on fingers 
ing and of right hand. 
power trans- Left hand: Flat, 
mission es- hard, adhering 
tablishment. scar in thumb 
fold, thumb rig- 
id, even abduc- 
tion impossible, 
index finger only 
tig flexi- 
e. ‘ 
67 | Crane helper | Apr. 30,1900 28 948 |..... do.........| Deep contu- | Right hand: Ex- 
(by trade, sion and tensive scars on 
blacksmith), laceration of back and in hol- 
cast-steel tendons. low, fingers with : 
works. exception of ; 
thumb stiff-| : 
ened. Left in- | 
dex fingers stifi- | j 
ened. E 
rapes ane 
rade, : 
taftor),man’ Head, back, eg ar both ‘ 
68 { ufacture of |}Aug. 26,1907/ 20] 514) and both |'Burns......... Fe . 
waterproof '| hands. hands inclusive | ; 
fabrics and of fingers. : 
a . 
69 | Machine oiler, | Mar. 22, 1910 30 605 | Right  fore- | Fracture, lac- | Callus in the mid- 
spinning arm. eration, and die of the fore- 
mill. contusion. arm, which is 
bent concavely 
toward the 
thumb side. 
70 | Bricklayer, | Oct. 17,1907 34 819 | Left forearm..|} Fracture |} Weakness of arm 
building en- above the subsequent to 
terprise. wrist. badly _ healed 
; fracture of ulna. 
71 | Laborer,brew-| Mar. 9,1900/ 32] 1,616| Leftarm...... Laceration....| Three hypertro- 
ery. phic _ painful | 
scars 20cm. long | ; 
and 2 cm. wide | 
on elbow caused | . 
b incisions. 3 
. Flexibilit and 3 
extensi bil- : 
ity lessened, és 
strength re- ia 
" a duced. BS 
DETOBS* CO Loss of forearm 4 
72 — 4g 1890 20 396 |..... a (?) by amputation. ‘ 
73 | Laborer (by Aug. 11,1906 27} 1,138} Right foot..... Complicated | Loss of distal pha- ; 
trade, black- fracture of lanx, sensitive- 4 
smith), cast- the great toe.| ness of stump. 4 
steel works. i 
gg ee Contusion of )rhickening, stiff- ; 
74 ; Jan. 6,1910| 27]  948| Leftfoot...... er ness, and sore- 
and wire and the sec- of tt 
rolling mill. ond toe. SEE Sree 600. 
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Revision of compensa 


tion. 

















First determi- 
nation of com- 
pensation. 
ie. 2 haan 
Degree| Period elapsed 
of dis- | since first de- 
| ability | termination. 
lmonths . 
elapsed in D 
since per 
7 cci- cent of 
4 ant total 
| dent. | qisa- | Years. |Months. 
| bility. 
2 412 12 1 
| 
| 
| 
| 4 50 SERS: 
gg 
334 
3 |) aR 
mate (3 peace 
7 40 1 8 
5 25 4 6 
5 40 ae 
SREP 
} @) ef a 
6 20 1 6 
(2) 9 
2 25 b1 9 
c3 9 
69565 °—16——5 





Occupation and es- 
tablishment in 
which employed 
at time ofrevision. 





An- 
nual 
earn- 
ings. 


Crowns. 





in an- 
establish- | 
} 


Assembler 
other 
ment. 


Independent farmer 
and teamster. 


Temporarily laborer 
in a nail factory, 
rest of the time 
weaver in other 
establishments. 


Factory hand in 
jute spinning mill. 


in an- 


Bricklayer 
establish- 


other 
ment. 


Same as before acci- 
dent. 


Draftsman in Gov- 
ernment office. 


Same as before acci- 
dent. 


rv permanently 
employed. 





2, 089 


1, 688 





{ Day laborer in a fur- 
niture factory. 


832 





by 





| 
:In- 
sur- 
| ance 
| insti- 
| tute. 


0 | 


an 
—) 





1 Same as before accident. 
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Degree of 
disability 
determined 
| in per cent 


Court 
of 
arbi- 
tra- 
tion. 


Remarks. 








61 


1 ine 
| No. 


67 


69 


7) 


fa 
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et 
Occupation Age 
and establish- at An- 
Line} ment in which | Date of acci- | time | nual Part of body Nature of Consequences of 
No.| employed at dent. of | earn- injured. injury. injury. 
time of acci- | ings. 
accident. dent. 
| 
Crowns. 
75 | Seaffold car- | Sept. 20, 1904 36 | 1,030] Right foot..... Contusion..... Both ankle bones 
p enter, callously thick- 
uilding en- ened and sensi- : 
terprise, tive to pressure, 
ankle joint 
nearly immov- 
able, moderate 
edema on foot 
and shank. 
peeaunaher oweting _ the 
in machine . a» | oi scaphoi one ; 
76 factory with Apr. 23, 1907 | 42 a }..... GO ....-...[--40- GO... 2020 Sanath ve to ; 
boiler shop. ressure. { 
77 | Carpsnter, | Nov. 14,1912; 48 | 956 | Left foot...... Contusionand; Thickening of : 
building en- laceration. first metatarso- 
terprise. | phalangeal joint, j 
great red scar 3 
above it. q 
78 | Carpenter, | Aug. 10,1911 56 1,020 | Right leg...... Fracture ...... Deformity and ? 
building en- stiffening of the 
terprise. ankle joint. € 
(Fracture healed : 
| withinward cur- } 
D labo an setting $ 
ay laborer, an nfulness : 
79 building in- [Apr 14,1904 | 37] 487]..... ne yaacinee off of the foot and | i 
dustry. ; shank conse- | 
quent to pres- 
sure of callus. | 
Fract f ‘Shortening f tl 
Day laborer, ‘\ : rac ure oO orte g of t 16 
80 June 2,1905 31 SD 1... -cocascces tibia and leg by 3 centi- 
lumber yard. } fibula. meters. 
eo, callus, | g 
Hostler, heavy Complicated || a@nerent scar, | F 
81 teaming es- }rune 18,1907 | 26 564 ]..... @.. 36523 fracture of jo pm j — 
tablishment. shank. lecsemed mBUSCU- . 
sno ~_ f th 
ortening of the : 
go een leg by 2 centi- ‘ 
mr es 4 shank. lac- meters, * eocrs 
y rade 4 ened and stiff ; 
82) machinist), |/May 16,1905) 32| 1,221 }{ Right leg and 5 ree en ager } knee joint, ex- 
electric pow- . temple, con-|| tensive scars on 
er works. cussion of knee and shank, 
brain atrophy of mus- 
F ; cles. 
‘Shortening of the 
leg by 4 centi- 
Bricklayer, ientaates | Cie SS pads ma 
883 aur in July 6, 1904 35 702 Right leg......{ thigh. 4 ankle, bending 
ustry. { and turning 
motions in hip 
| limited. 
(Shortening of the 
gg f leg by 5 centi- 
p 4 meters, sensi- | 
gt gat swelling of tiveness of the | 
84 and machine Aug. 9,1901 28 828 |..... do.........4 and extrav- |{ greater trochan- 
factory asations of ter to pressure, 
; blood on, stiffness and 
thigh. ess of 
| | hip joint. 
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First determi- 
nation of com- 








Revision of compensation. 


63 






























































i 
. 
| 
pensation. 
Degree of 
i Degree | Period elapsed disability 
. of dis- | since first de- determined Li 
Num- ability | termination. in per cent Remarks. No. 
ber S deter- Occupation and es- | An- by— ee 
mont 4 mined sa tablishment in| nual —— 
elapsed | in per which employed | earn- 
since | cent of attimeofrevision. | ings. | In- Court 
: bons total sur-| of 
¢ ent. | disa- | Years. Months. ance | arbi- 
b bility. | insti-| tra- 
f tute.| tion. 
: a a — se | 
& Crowns.) } 
2 60 D tvs owennd Same occupation in (1) a FEES, Seren ei Paap | % 
another establish- 
} ment. | 
| | | 
| i 
| | 
(a) 3 | 806 Cl | 
| 10 -_ b1 | 9 ||Same as before acci- J 1,171 a , 76 
ag 2 | 9 { dent. 1,092} 20|...... ‘oe Ryrsgeoe a | ils 
| d4 | 9 1, 391 | aaa 
: | 6 a ae 5 Re cacenpesiabe Over 0 D ieincctsdesiapinccesions 17 
1, 000 
. | 
, 12 334 7 Se, A Sere oS 1, 449 4 ae Hernia and maras- | 78 
; | mus not caused by 
bd the accident. 
3 | 
j | | (a 6 | | 334 50 | 
; | | P s | 3: ) 
Dike guard with| ~.o -aq |} 5-°| = Sie 
| 6 wa | A ere } same employer. \ 503 599 | = | SP rth iet custvanie name sa 79 
| | 
: 
; | | 
' | a3 | | Day laborer in vari-} | 3341 
3 mm Sey. 4} ous — establish-) 420-780 { 734)------ Ee 80 
{ oe Ape || ments. | > > | peeoee | 
oa | Same as before acci- = aot Eeerss 
ifcscrcee joreeeeih | : 
5 664 e3 | | dent. 624 or) | wane eeneecenecsweens | 81 
CEE shcehes Mail wagon driver... 660 iiss 
| 75 | 
| f (@) | 6 J ~s sees 49 | 
} b1 | 6 |pUnemployed........|;..----- } 100 
‘ P { 75 | C2 |..---4-- aueits P |4----.-- GRR en ons 89 
\} c, &.834) . fAuxiliary fireman \ 0 Ey RR | pcm ur ini teh eae - 
| d 2 | 6 {ina flour mill. 624 | 50 | eccces 
achinist in a steam |) , ‘ 
-\° OP Ses. i { sawmill. if 1,080 | 33H)... --- 
| 
| fb 4 (Tiers ae ~ i Eee } 878 | ‘ed 50 |) | 
4 50 | eee. 22 eee Lf iia veeetecnssanspan ste 83 
| 08 [oie manent employ- (?) 334 
| ment. { | 
4 | | | 
ibly 
| (a) 9 ny day la } 520| 50|...... 
y il 75 3 g {Boiler maker in an- os) 40 | tote eset eeeteeeeeeees St 
5 9g } Other  establish- 983 Sage 
ment. a cab 
1Unchanged. 
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Line 
No. 


&7 


91 


Occupation 
and establish- 
ment in which 

employed at 
time of 
accident. 


Date of acci- 
dent. 








Laborer, brew- 
ery. 


Helper, iron 
industry. 


{ Stone breaker, 
gravel pit. 


Fir eman 
cated weal 


ip 
ture. 


Bricklayer, 
building in- 


Glass melter, 
glass factory. 


Machinist, 
metal goods 


Painter, build- 
{i -, indus- 


Apr. 18,1912 


}Nov. 22, 1905 


} apr. 


Oct. 10,1901 


Apr. 


26, 1907 


| Sept. 22, 1905 


Aug. 7,1899 


pes 14, 1908 
May 23,1908 


Jan. 24,1908 
May 21,1900 



































| 
Age 
at An- 
time | nual Part of body Nature of Consequences of 
of | earn- injured. injury. injury. 
acci-| ings. 
dent 
Crowns. 
42 960 | Left leg....... Fracture of | Thick callus on | 
shank. tibia, ankle joint | 
nearly sti’, | 
walking made | 
difficult. 
er = knee 
Lecerstion || SS Sees in 
extended posi- 

16{ 1528 ]..... BB .os'c 002. { = contu- tion, lessening | 

; of musculature | 
of the leg. 
Shortening of leg | 
by 3centimeters 
in outward rota- | 
tion; active and | 
sive bending | 
ip joint up | 
| | eo re {Fracture Of} to 130°, rotation | 
| : suspended; tro- | 
chanter size of | 

child’s head. 
bone <4 only | 
possible with | 

. aid of stick. 

34/ 1,664/ Both legs...... Burns on/ Sears on shanks | 
and ankle joints, 
partially still | 
sore; ankle joints | 
slightly dis- | 
abled. 

42 807 |..... BO ine eects a <a i Chronic  dislo- 
right cation of the 
fracture — right ankle joint; 
left shank thickening and 
close to the Tr of left 

41] 1,121] Right jamenomeds Opacit { th 

? eye..... mation ity of the 
of cornea ens; after its op- | 
and iris con- erative removal | 
sequent to V=5/00+ D 
the entering 
of hot ashes 
into the eye. | 

25 | 1,320 ]..... do.....---| I njured| Reduced visual | 
through en- ity of the 
trance of ured eye as to | 
a sensation of | 

Viseal’ ity | 

capacity | 

36| 1,339 | Left eye....... Burned PY) of injured eye | 
lessened to 5/18. | 

47 618 “#8 GD. <tc aw b A Blindness of in- | 

ton jured eye. 
sgliihen. 
Dislocation of | Chronic dislo- | 

18 323 is collar connection cation of the col- | 
with the lar bone, weak- | 
breast bone. ness of arm. | 

23} 1,028] Back...... .-.-| Contusion; | Protrusion of the | 
facture of process of 
spinal ver- injured lum- 
tebra. bar stooping 

seriously im- 
peded; wears a 
support. ' 
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ACCIDENTAL INJURIES—-AUSTRIA—Continued. 





First determi- 
nation of com- 
pensation. 


ai | of dis- 
Nam. | ability 
| ber o | deter- 
| months| mined 
jelapsed |) in per | 
snes | eent of 
acci- | total 
dent. dis4- 
bility. 
| eae 
| 4 834 











PRE OI 





| 


Degree 


100 


1 83} 


Revision of com pensation. 











Period elapsed 
since fiirst de- 
termination. 


Years. |Months,| 


1 

(a) 1 
(b) 3 
(c) 5 


i) od 
(b) 4 
12 


| 
| 


~] 






eee ewee 





10 











| 
| 





Occupation and es-| An- 
tablishment in| nual 
which employed | earn- 
attime ofrevision. | ings. 





ment. 


same __ establish- 


{same "estab in 
ment. 


Foreman in same 
establishment. 


In business for him- 
self. 


Doorkeeper in same 
establishment. 


Machinist in an- 
other  establish- 
ment, 





{Peston in another | 
establishment. 


borer. 


Spinner in flax- | 
spinning mill. 


aborer. 


other  establish- | 
ment. 


| 
| 





| Crowns. 


Same as before ac-| (') 
cident. 
| 
Unemployed........ aga 8 
Warehouse laborer | 458 
in same establish- | 994 


225 
330 


| 
es day | 480 


Agricultural day | 605 
Cab driver in an- | 1, 456 


Degree of 
disability 
determined 
in per cent Remarks. 

y— 








In- {Court | 
sur- of 
ance | arbi- 
insti-| tra- 
tute. | tion. 














3 
|, Lowest earnings of 
|-+---- | paid workers. 


as Oe ee eee 

i ee Visual capacity of 
right eye greatly 
lessene conse- . 
quent to former 
choroiditis. 
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REVISION OF COMPENSATION IN 96 CASES SHOWING ADAPTATION To 








Occupation Age 

and establish- at An- 

ment in which | Date of acci- | time} nual | Part of body Nature of Consequences o! 

employed at dent. of | earn- injured. injury. injury. 

time of acci-| ings. 
accident. dent. 
Crowns. 

Bricklayer, | Mar. 27,1899 22} 1,067 | Breast and/| Contusion..... Left ribs along- 
building in- left hip. side the breast 
dustry. bone very con- 

vexly promi- 
nent and thick- 





ened; left arm 
can not be lifted 
to a horizontal 
position; severe 
tremor of head 
and hands; 
pulse 120; knee 
reflexes in- 
| ereased; stoop 
; ing impeded. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES—AUSTRIA—Concluded, 
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| 








First determi- | ae ; 
nation of com- Revision of compensation. 
pensation. 
| Period elapsed 
ec 
— oe | since first de- 
—_ ability | termination. 
ber of | geter- Occupation and es-| An- 
months ae | tablishment in| nual | 
elapsed in per | | | which employed | earn- | 
po cent of | | at time of revision. | ings. 
acc’ | total 
dent. | qgisa- | Years. |Months, 
| bility. | 
a a ne | 
| : Crowns,’ 
2 | 50 | 13 6 | Bricklayer in an- 960 | 
other . establish- 
ment. 
+ APA 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 











Degree of 
disability 
determined 
in pet cent 
by— 


sur- 

ance 
insti- 
tute. 


0 
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REVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
INSURANCE LAWS OF NORWAY. 


The new sickness insurance law of Norway, which is a codification 
of the law of 1909 and amendments of 1911, together with additiona| 
provisions, became effective, with certain exceptions, on January 3, 
1916. It provides both compulsory and voluntary health insurance. 
Its compulsory features embrace all employed wage earners in public 
and private service who are 15 years of age or over, but exempts 
those whose annual earnings exceed 1,600 crowns ($428.80) if living 
in rural districts, and 1,800 crowns ($482.40) if living in urban 
districts. Formerly these amounts were 1,200 crowns ($321.60) and 
1,400 crowns ($375.20) respectively. The law also excludes seamen, 
who are provided for by a separate law; aliens covered by the laws 
of their own country; those in receipt of poor relief; those whose 
employment is in the nature of charitable or relief work; and those 
in the employment of a foreign Government. In order to receive 
benefit under the law employment must extend over a period of at 
least six days, which, however, need not be consecutive. A sick fund 
may exclude from membership a person suffering with a chronic 
disease. The term “ wage earner” includes peasant farmers, house- 
hold or domestic servants, and apprentices. It is especially provided 
that the royal institution of insurance, which administers both the 
sickness insurance and the accident compensation law of the King- 
dom, may increase the limit of income classes provided, and that the 
Crown may decree that entire classes of workmen in certain regions 
or in the whole Kingdom shall be assigned to a particular income 
class regardless of their individual incomes. 

Any person 15 years of age and over and not included in the 
compulsory insurance, no matter how small his income, may take 
out voluntary health insurance, provided the earnings of himself 
and wife do not exceed 1,600 crowns ($428.80) if living in a rural 
district, or 1,800 crowns ($482.40) if living in an urban district 
(formerly 800 crowns ($214.40) and 1,000 crowns ($268) respec- 
tively); that he present a medical certificate establishing the good 
health of himself and his dependents; that he receive no aid on ac- 
count of sickness occurring before he has been a member for at leasi 
4 weeks (formerly 12 weeks) ; and that he does not exceed 50 years 
of age (40 years under the former law). 

To facilitate assessment of contributions and payment of benefits. 
persons insured voluntarily or compulsorily ave assigned by the royal 
institutions of insurance to certain income classes, as follows: 
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INCOME CLASSES OF MEMBERS OF LOCAL SICKNESS SOCIETIES. 














E Class Annual income. 

a 

a — 

e S  . (cpa tidiehtbapersccrd abcitedaatbicccapeccess 300 crowns and under ($80.40). 

Mi ® , . «cape dead ae eeepwetenedsesgsescsesccscccces Over 300 to 600 crowns ($80.40-$160.80). 
eS re nn Rg EE a ee a Pee ne Over 600 to 900 crowns ($160.80 -—$241.20). 
4. occa desde eRe Canines -nbeesnk nies cnsoresccces Over 900 to 1,200 crowns ($241.20-$321.60). 
6 ee Cest feasincciecagtasectaben ctatcecees Over 1,200 crowns ($321.60). 











The benefits under the system are as follows: To a member himself 
(1) free medical attendance and necessary surgical supplies; (2) 
in case of sickness due to injuries coming under the accident-insur- 
ance law, free medicine; (3) in case of invalidity, pecuniary aid equal 
to 60 per cent of the average daily wages according to his income 
class, as follows: 


PROPORTION OF BENEFITS PAID TO BENEFICIARIES IN EACH INCOME CLASS. 























: Class. Benefits. 
3 6 Eon open avisedactanbdonnssceneeed’ 0.60 crowns ($0.161). 
: 2... Ladd RAE Aa hice i's he's « pndn both e809 seopecvedse 0.90 crowns ($0.241). 
j S| pes ah cdga dont actin vos aakebe coves caweuen 1.50 crowns ($0.402). 
A Ree EE ee eee eee Pe ee eee ey 2.10 crowns ($0.563). 


EES eee ere bi 








But the pecuniary aid, together with any payment received for 
work during sickness, or with any pecuniary aid he may receive from 
private sickness insurance, shall not exceed 90 per cent of his actual 
income at the beginning of his sickness. (4) In case of confinement 
pecuniary aid for 8 weeks (2 weeks preceding confinement) ; a ma- 
ternity relief is provided of at least 1 crown (26.8 cents) per day, 
conditioned on said member having been a member of a sick fund 
for at least 10 consecutive months immediately preceding. (5) 
Funeral aid of not to exceed 50 crowns ($13.40). A woman in con- 
finement also receives free nursing care in addition to the maternity 
cash benefits. The wife of a member insured in the sick fund 
receives free services of a midwife and 30 crowns ($8.04) cash 
maternity benefits. For cash benefits care in an institution may be 
substituted, in which case 50 per cent only of the pecuniary benefits 
are paid to dependents in the home. 

To meet its expenses a local sick fund may require the payment of 
premiums according to the scale in force for the fund at the time; 
for funds having no regular tariff of premiums the Government 
department provides such. It is presumed that tariffs are made to 
cover the expenses of the funds. Premiums are paid as follows: In 
the case of a compulsorily insured member, six-tenths by the member, 
one-tenth by his employer, one-tenth by the municipality, and two- 
tenths by the State; in the case of voluntarily insured members, 
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seven-tenths by the member, one-tenth by the municipality, and two- 
tenths by the State. These rates are the same as in the law of 1909. 
The employer pays the premium by making a deduction from the 
wages of his employee. 

The central administrative body of the sickness insurance system 
is the Royal Institution of Insurance, which supervises local funds, 
one of which must be established in each municipality or town. The 
expenses of the institution are borne by the State. Beside the public 
funds established as indicated, trade funds and private funds may 
also be established as carriers of the insurance. All these are subject 
to the close inspection of the central administrative authority. To 
gain recognition a society must have at least 200 members, while 
public funds may be organized with 100 members. In general, the 
administrative provisions of the law are identical with those of the 
law of 1909. (See Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, 1909: Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation Sys- 
tems in Europe, vol. 2, pp. 2064-2073. ) 

A recent number of the Journal of the Norwegian Labor Offic. 
calls attention to the fact that according to the law of July 26, 1912, 
governing the practice of physicians in the Kingdom, the local phy- 
sicians are required to give medical aid to the inhabitants of their 
district at the ordinary rate of compensation. They are also required 
to serve as physicians for the district sick fund under such agree- 
ment as may be drafted by the labor department. In order to pre- 
vent excessive fees under the sickness insurance law the Royal Insti- 
tution of Insurance is given power, upon the proposal of a local! 
sick fund and with the consent of the labor department, to substitute 
cash benefits for free medical help or for the services of a midwife. 

In order to prevent a recognized fund from taking in only the 
safer risks at the expense of the local fund the law in question pro- 
vides that the former shall include all wage earners at the estab- 
lishment in question who are subject to the compulsory insurance, 
and that the members of recognized trade funds subject to compul- 
sory insurance shall remain members of such fund as long as they 
belong to the trade for which the fund is created. 

The new industrial accident insurance law which became effective 
on January 1, 1916, involves changes in the former law as follows: 

The number of industries covered is increased by adding express 
and hauling, provided at least two horses are used or the business is 
conducted in connection with other industries covered by the law: 
work on lighters or scows of 50 or more tons register ; electric heating 
and power plants; agricultural operations in which mechanical power 
is used. 
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Nonresident foreign dependents are excluded from participation in 
pensions allowed in case of death of an injured person. 

Medical and hospital treatment are provided from time of injury, 
payment for the first 10 days being from the sickness-insurance fund 
and after that time from the accident-insurance fund. If the injured 
person is not a member of the sickness-insurance fund, such treat- 
ment must be at the cost of the employer from the first day of injury. 

If an injured person is forced to remain in a hospital, dependents 
are granted an allowance during such time, the amount varying ac- 
cording to the number of dependents, of from 20 to 50 per cent of the 
injured person’s earnings. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW IN JAPAN. 


By a decree issued August 2, 1916, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the factory act of March 28, 1911, Japan has introduced a 
system of compensation for injuries to certain classes of workers. 
The decree applies to factory workers only. A minimum compensa- 
tion is provided for in case of injury, sickness, or death sustained 
while at work. 

In all cases of injury medical services and supplies are furnished at 
the cost of the employer, and a compensation equal to one-half daily 
wages for the first three months of disability and to one-third after 
that period. After three years of medical attendance, the employer 
may relieve himself of further obligations by paying the injured 
operative a sum equal to “ more than 170 days’ wages.” If after recov- 
ery the operative is not fully restored to his previous physical condi- 
tion or is not able to resume his former occupation, or in case the 
operative is a woman and her appearance is marred, a further pay- 
ment equaling from 30 to 170 days’ wages is required. 

The compensation payable in case of death consists of medical serv- 
ices and supplies, a funeral benefit of 10 yen ($4.98), and a compen- 
sation equal to more than 170 days’ wages, payable to dependents or 
others living in the same family with the operative. Amounts of 
compensation received under proceeding under the civil code may be 
deducted from the compensation provided. 

The governor of the prefecture is authorized to mediate all disputes. 





LEGAL REGULATION OF WELFARE WORK IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


In the early part of the present year the British ministry of muni- 
tions established a welfare department, charged with the general 
responsibility of securing a higher standard of conditions for all 
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woman and girl workers in munition factories through welfare 
supervision, and Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, a manufacturer. well 
known for his social studies, “ Poverty,” “Land and Labor,” and 
“Unemployment,” was appointed director. More recently, by the 
police, factories, etc. (miscellaneous provisions) act, 1916, bearing 
date of August 3, 1916, important powers were conferred upon the 
home .secretary to secure the welfare of workers in factories ani 
workshops by the issue of orders regulating such matters as arrange- 
ments for preparing or heating and taking meals, supply of drinking 
water and protective clothing, ambulance and first-aid provision, 
supply and use of seats in workrooms, facilities for washing, accom- 
modation for clothing, and supervision of workers. A notable pro- 
vision of the law is the requirement that no contribution shall be 
exacted from the workers, “ except for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional benefits which, in the opinion of the secretary of state, could 
not reasonably be required to be provided by the employer alone, ani| 
unless two-thirds at least of the workers affected * * * assent.” 

The abolition of the certifying surgeons’ investigations of acci- 
dents is in accordance with the recommendations of the British de- 
partmental committee on accidents made in 1911. That part of the 
law relating to welfare work and to investigations of accidents fol- 
lows: 


Part II.—FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


7. Provisions for securing welfare of workers in factories and workshops.— 
(1) Where it appears to the secretary of state that the conditions and circum- 
stances of employment or the nature of the processes carried on in any factory 
or workshoy are such as to require special provision to be made at the factory 
or workshop for securing the welfare of the workers or any class of workers 
employed therein in relation to the matters to which this section applies, he 
may by order require the occupier to make such reasonable provision therefor 
as may be specified in the order, and if the occupier fails to comply with the 
requirements of the order or any of them, the factory or workshop shall be 
deemed not to be kept in conformity with the factory and workshop act, 1901. 

(2). The following shall be the matters to which this section applies: 

Arrangements for preparing or heating and taking meals; the supply of 
drinking water; the supply of protective clothing; ambulance and first-aid ar- 
rangements; the supply and use of seats in workrooms; facilities for washing; 
accommodation for clothing; arrangements for supervision of workers. 

(3) Orders may— 

(a) Be made for a particular factory or workshop, or for factories or work- 
shops of any class or group or description. 

(b) Be made contingent in respect to particular requirements upon applica- 
tion being made by a specified number or proportion of the workers concerned, 
and may prescribe the manner in which the views of the workers are to be 
ascertained. 

(c) Provide for the workers concerned being associated in the management 
of the arrangements, accommodation or other facilities for which provision is 
made, in any case where a portion of the cost is contributed by the workers; 
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but no contribution shall be required from the workers in any factory or work- 
shop, except for the purpose of providing additional or special benefits which, 
in the opinion of the secretary of state, could not reasonably be required to be 
provided by the employer alone, and unless two-thirds, at least, of the workers 
affected in that factory or workshop, on their views being ascertained in the 
prescribed manner, assent. 

(4) If, in the case of any order proposed to be made for a particular factory 
or workshop, the occupier, or, in the case of an order for factories or workshops 
of a particular class or group or description, the majority of the occupiers of 
factories or workshops of that class or group or description, dispute the rea- 
sonableness of the requirements in the proposed order or any of them, the 
objection shall be referred for settlement to a referee selected in accordance 
with rules made under this section, but the secretary of state may so refer any 
objection though not made by a majority of the occupiers if he thinks desirable. 

(5) Save as otherwise expressly provided in the order, the occupier of a 
factory or workshop shall not make any deduction from the sum contracted 
to be paid by him to any workman or receive any payment from any workman 
in respect of any provision made in pursuance of an order under this section, 
and, if he makes any such deduction or receives any such payment, he shall be 
guilty of an offense against the truck act, 1831, and shall be liable to the penal- 
ties imposed by section 9 of that act as if the offense were an offense mentioned 
in that section. 

(6) The secretary of state may make rules as to the time within which, 
and the manner in which, notice of objection to any order may be made, and 
as to the selection of, and the procedure before, a referee and the cost of the 
proceedings before a referee (including the remuneration of the referee). 

(7) Any order made under this section may be revoked at any time in whole 
or in part by the secretary of state, without prejudice to the making of a 
further order. 

(8) This section shall not apply to domestic factories or workshops. 

(9) The secretary of state may by a special order made in accordance with the 
provisions of section 126 of the factory and workshop act, 1901, extend the mat- 
ters to which this section applies to matters other than those mentioned in 
this section. 

8. Abolition of investigations of accidents by certifying surgeons.—(1) After 
the expiration of one month from the passing of this act it shall cease to be 
the duty of certifying surgeons to investigate the nature and cause of death 
or injury caused by accidents in factories and workshops or in premises to 
which the provisions of the factory and workshop acts, 1901 to 1911, relating 
to accidents, are applied, or to send to the inspector of the district reports 
thereof : ;, 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall affect subsection (3) of section 
73 of the factory and workshop act, 1901, relating to the investigation by cer- 
tifying surgeons of diseases occurring in factories and workshops: 

Provided also, That it shall continue to be the duty of the certifying surgeon 
to investigate and report upon cases of injury caused by exposure to gas, 
fumes, or other noxious substances or due to any other special cause specified 
in instructions of the secretary of state as requiring investigation, and the sec- 
retary of state shall issue instructions defining the causes of injury to which 
this provision is to apply and requiring the inspector of the district to refer 
to the certifying surgeon all such cases reported to him. It shall also be the. 
duty of the certifying surgeon to investigate and report upon any case of in- 
jury which the inspector of the district in pursuance of any general or special 
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instructions of the secretary of state may refer to him for that purpose. The 
certifying surgeon shall have, for the purpose of the investigation in any such 
case, the same powers and shall be entitled to receive the same fee as he woul! 
if the case had been a case to which section 73 applies. 

(2) As from the same date the enactments mentioned in the schedule to this 
act shall be repealed to the extent mentioned in the schedule to this act. 

9. Construction of Part II.—This part of this act shall be construed as one 
with the factory and workshop acts, 1901 to 1911. * * #* 

13. Short title-—This act may be cited as the police, factories, ete. (miscel- 
laneous provisions) act, 1916. [Aug. 3, 1916.] 





VALUE OF WELFARE SUPERVISION TO THE EMPLOYER. 


BY B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, DIRECTOR OF WELFARE DEPARTMENT, BRITISH MINISTRY 
OF MUNITIONS. 


The editor asked me to write a few notes, based on personal ex- 
perience during 20 years, on the value to the employer of what has 
come to be known as “ Welfare supervision.” 

Some employers tell you they do not know what this phrase means. 
This is only because it is a new name for something which has been 
carried on to a greater or lesser extent ever since there were factories. 
Welfare supervision is simply the creation in a factory of those con- 
ditions which enable each individual worker to be and do his or her 
best. 

So long as factories were very small there was no need of any 
special organization to secure this end; the master knew each of his 
men personally, and if he was wise he saw that each was put to the 
work best fitted for him and worked under conditions whi¢h enabled 
him to do his utmost both for his employer and himself. But as 
factories grew larger and larger this personal relation was crowde«| 
out. The employer.no longer knew his workers even by name. They 
came to be impersonal “ factory hands” to him, who were treated in 
the mass, without individual consideration. Even when he honestly 
desired to do well by them it was increasingly difficult for any worker 
who had some personal grievance to get it remedied, and too little 
care was taken to suit the work to the worker and surround him with 
conditions tending to the utmost efficiency. 

Gradually it became clear that this state of things was unsatisfac- 
tory from every point of view, and many employers appointed spe- 
cial officers simply to reestablish the personal relation between them- 
selves and the workers, which still exists in many small factories. 
The special officers undertaking this work bear different names in 





1 Reprinted from an article entitled ‘‘ Making a success of the woman worker,” in Sys- 
tem (London Edition) for June, 1916, through the courtesy of the publishers, A. W. Shaw 
Co., Chicago, Ill. , 
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different factories; but perhaps the most usual title is that of “ wel- 
fare supervisor,” which was adopted by the health munition workers’ 
committee when writing on the subject in relation to munition fac- 
tories. Both men and women welfare supervisors have been ap- 
pointed, though the latter greatly outnumber the former, and it is 
of welfare supervision among women that the editor has more espe- 
cially asked me to write. 

It is a subject which has been brought into some prominence 
through the recent action of the minister of muntions in determining 
that welfare supervisors shall be appointed in every national muni- 
tion factory where women or young persons are employed. 

Some employers may think that welfare supervision is merely a 
fad. This, however, is quite a mistaken view. It is not only good 
from the worker’s standpoint, but it is thoroughly sound business 
from the standpoint of the employer. As a matter of fact, it is stu- 
pid to treat workers in the mass, and only through lack of insight do 
we fail to realize its stupidity. 

For it must be remembered that a manufacturer’s equipment is of 
two kinds—human and mechanical. What should we think of an 
employer who treated his machinery in the mass? As a matter of 
fact he watches his mechanical equipment with extraordinary care. 
It is continually tested to find if there is any overstrain. A man 
goes round with an oil can all day long to see that there is no unnec- 
essary friction anywhere. Periodical inspections of the plant are 
made. And finally you have the engineer doing nothing else but see- 
ing after the welfare of the machines. It is recognized, in a word, 
that each machine must be dealt with separately. 

Now human beings are infinitely more complex and more delicate 
than machines. Notwithstanding this “hands” are taken on with 
but scant consideration of the particular work for which they are 
best suited, and little effort is made to interest them in what they are 
going to do, or to create in them a desire to succeed. A sensitive girl 
may be engaged by a rough-tempered foreman, and put to work 
without a word of encouragement in a great room full of strangers 
under the supervision of a nagging overlooker. Although she may 
never have been in a factory before she is expected from the first day 
to work a 12-hour shift, sometimes in a very bad atmosphere, and 
often but scanty provision is made to enable her to get a good meal 
in the middle of the day, amid comfortable and restful surroundings. 
Need we wonder at it if her work is inefficient? A girl will never do 
the best for her employer or for herself under such conditions. 

If only employers would treat their employees with as much con- 
sideration as they do their machines they would have less difficulty - 
in getting satisfactory output. 
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The editor has put to me some specific questions as to everyday 
difficulties. I will seek to answer them seriatim, along the lines [| 
have indicated. 

First of all, how long can women work efficiently ? 

It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule as to the num- 
ber of hours girls can work with advantage. It depends upon the 
severity of the labor, the conditions under which the workers live 
at home, the transit facilities, the atmospheric conditions in the 
factory, and the wages paid. But, broadly speaking, I think that 
the demand of the workers for a 48-hour week is based upon reason. 
The advantage of going below it is doubtful, and I am pretty sure 
that, as a rule, there is little, if any, use in going much above it, 
except for short periods. Generally speaking, then, I should say the 
employer is wise who works his women and girls for 8} hours per day 
from Monday to Friday, and for 5 hours on Saturday. I question 
whether it ever pays to keep on working girls for more than 54 hours 
a week. As for the 60-hour week, it is most unsatisfactory. 

A short break of, say, 10 minutes in the middle of the morning is 
a distinct advantage. There is much evidence to show how great a 
relief it is to the workers, many of whom come away from home with 
no breakfast, or an inadequate one, and are thus enabled to get a little 
lunch. In some munition factories milk is being sold to the workers 
during this break, which is an excellent plan. In many they are 
allowed to go to the canteen for tea or other refreshments. 

I am asked whether it is desirable for women to work at night. 
Certainly not; but if for any reason—as, for instance, the exigencies 
of war time—it is absolutely necessary, then it is far better to work 
women on 3 shifts of 8 hours than to work two shifts of 12 hours. 

Next comes the question of canteens. Are they worth while? The 
Americans recognize much more fully than we do the advantages of 
good canteen arrangements in the works. We have all heard that “1 
man can be neither a statesman, a philosopher, a poet, or a lover 
unless he has had something to eat during the last 48 hours.” This is 
doubtless true, but it is just as true that unless girls in a factory can 
get a comfortable midday meal they can not be expected to do a goo 
afternoon’s work. I have heard many employers speak of comfort- 
able mess rooms as luxuries and fads, and of a good canteen as in- 
volving a capital expenditure which brings in no return. 

Nothing is further from the truth. Employers know perfectly wel! 
that if they themselves lunch hurriedly on badly cooked and unnutri- 
tious food their work suffers, and what is true of them is true of thei: 
workers. If we want them to do a good afternoon’s work we shoul! 
give them a restful dinner hour and see that nutritious food is avail- 
able. There is some truth in a remark I once heard that “left to 
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herself a woman always tends to live upon cake,” and this is a danger 
which should be guarded against in the canteens. 

Another of the general conditions which a wise employer will 
carry out in his factory is to see that the ventilation of his workrooms 
is good, that they are adequately warmed, that the air is fresh, and 
that they are well lighted. We are quite alive to the importance of 
these things in our own offices. When the air is stuffy we find that 
our brains are sluggish, and we open the window. If we are too cold 
or too hot, and if the sun is shining in our eyes, or the artificial lights 
are too strong or too weak, we remedy the defect, because it inter- 
feres with our work. 

Yet we wander through our workrooms, seeing such defects multi- 
plied indefinitely, and wholly fail to realize that the workers are 
just as sensitive as we are, and that it is extremely bad business to 
handicap them by irritating conditions. Indeed, we grumble at the 
home oflice inspectors and call them faddists because they insist upon 
a certain minimum in the way of ventilation and lighting. 

Turning from general conditions, which a wise welfare supervisor 
will constantly be watching, I should like to say a few words with 
regard to the more personal side of her work. Employers hardly 
recognize the importance of a girl’s first introduction to our factories. 
It may make all the difference if, instead of being hurriedly engaged 
by a foreman, her first interview is with the welfare supervisor. The 
latter, after ascertaining her qualifications and deciding to employ 
her, can have a talk with her about her future and try to interest her 
in it, making her feel both that the firm intends to do “the square 
thing” by her, and that she must do “the square thing” by the firm. 
After this, for a time at least, the welfare supervisor should keep 
closely in touch with the newcomer, visiting her at the end of a day 
or two to see how she is getting on, and inquiring whether she has 
any difficulty that can be removed, and after this paying her peri- 
odical visits so long as may be necessary. 

Great care must, of course, be taken in the selection of the super- 
visor. She should have a real love for girls, and be methodical and 
of businesslike habits, and she should in the best sense of the word 
be a lady. The term is no doubt ambiguous, but it does connote cer- 
tain qualities of tact, gentleness, and honor, and a dignity seldom 
asserted and seldom challenged. 

For it will be her business to keep in touch with all the girls under 
her charge. They should feel that she is their friend. One of the 
great difficulties in even the best organized establishments is to secure 
perfect justice in the treatment of every worker. Although the gen- 
eral rules may be perfectly fair and reasonable, there must always 
be a few exceptional cases in which a worker may have a real griev- 
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ance. Yet it may be impossible for her to put the point to her over- 
looker. On the other hand, she will not be afraid to explain her 
particular grievance to a sympathetic welfare supervisor. By this 
means the management may frequently gain information as to these 
petty tyrannies and the like which occasionally lower the efficiency of 
a workroom in apparently mysterious fashion. 

There is a rule, I believe, at. a certain factory in America that no 
worker may start in the morning if she has any grievance or cause 
of irritation against the management. The employee who suffers 
under a sense of injury will never be able to do herself justice, argue 
the management. Consequently any such grievances are cleared u) 
first thing in the morning, before the operative starts work. 

There are a number of causes which may adversely affect the efli- 
ciency of women workers which a welfare supervisor can remove. 
For instance, a girl may be worried by ill health at home. This 
worry will prevent her from attaining her normal output. But « 
chat with the welfare supervisor will often lead to some means being 
found for relieving the strain upon the girl’s mind. This may take 
the form of a suggestion from the supervisor that the firm might 
make a small advance to meet the abnormal expenses of the house- 
hold if the case proves to be genuine. On the other hand, the mere 
fact that someone at the works has sympathized with the girl about 
her home trouble will make her feel herself to be a member of the 
factory family. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the direct and indirect in- 
fluences which such a worker exercises over a factory. But one thing 
is certain. Her work not only increases the efficiency of the girls 
under her charge, but it tends to attract a better type of worker. 
Many employers can show how they have been able to obtain girls 
with better education and from better homes through the work of 
welfare supervisors at the factory. Now rough, unskilled labor is 
seldom cheap ‘in the long run. And everything that tends to in- 
crease the personal responsibility and the efficiency of employees 
will help to give him a higher rate of output. 

A good illustration of the advantage of treating employees in- 
dividually instead of in the mass is in the means adopted to reduce 
the amount of broken time—and this is work in which a welfare 
supervisor mzy be of great assistance. 

The following effective way of keeping a grip on the time broken 
by individuals has been adopted in a large factory, with excellent 
results. An attendance chart was arranged on which is entered eac!! 
day every absentee. In the first column the worker’s number 1's 
written, in the second her name, and against each name a square |s 
allowed for each day of the week. If a girl is away in the morning 
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without any reason being given, the fact is recorded by a heavy full 
stop in the extreme top left-hand corner of the square allocated to 
that day. If she is away in the afternoon a similar dot is placed in 
the bottom right-hand corner. Should the reason for her absence 
prove to be unavoidable—e. g., ill health—the dot is transformed into 
a cross, Which represents an unavoidable absence, as distinct from un- 
justifiable time breaking. 

Now, by looking at a chart of this sort, which extends on each page 
for three months, it is possible to see at a glance— 

(a) Which girls are keeping bad time. 

(6) What departments are keeping bad time. 

(c) Whether time is frequently broken on any particular day, 
e. g., Saturday or Monday. 

In the case of girls this chart should either be prepared in the 
welfare supervisor’s office—the necessary facts being supplied daily 
by the time office—or if prepared elsewhere should be sent to the 
welfare supervisor at least once a week. It then becomes her busi- 
ness to take up the matter with any employee who is keeping bad 
time, and to find out what the real cause is and seek to remedy it. 

The cause for keeping bad time usually falls under one of the fol- 
lowing headings: 

(a) A specific illness, such as scarlet fever, which may keep a 
girl away for several weeks. 

(6) Oceasional illness, which may show that the girl’s general 
state of health is poor. 

(c) Slackness, which may be caused by either dislike of or distaste 
for the work. 

(d) Possibly demands of parents that the girl shall do housework 
at certain times. 

It is obvious that these causes can not be remedied in any whole- 
sale way, nor can bad time-keeping be effectively dealt with by severe 
disciplinary regulations. It is worth the employer’s while to treat 
each case individually, and this can best be done by the welfare 
supervisor. This is much more effective than to send a clerk or a 
busy foreman concerned with a multitude of other matters to inter- 
view a girl who has broken time. If a tactful woman asks the girl 
quietly just why it is that she is breaking time she will often get an 
illuminating answer. If the girl is anemic or otherwise unwell she 
can encourage her to adopt health rules that wil! make her stronger. 
If she is merely wearied by the monotony of the work she can try 
and interest her in it. In any case she can get a personal approach 
to the girl, who knows that although the welfare supervisor is an em- 
ployee of the firm she is not in the usual sense “in league ” with the 
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management. By constant care a good welfare supervisor is able 
materially to reduce the amount of broken time. 

In addition to the chart described above, which deals with indi- 
vidual workers, it is worth while to prepare weekly statistics in 
which the average amount of broken time is shown for each depart- 
ment. In these statistics two sets of figures should be given. The 
first, a column showing the amount of time broken from all causes, 
whether satisfactory or otherwise, and whether with permission or 
otherwise; the second, a column from which are eliminated al] 
absences which have extended over a whole week. These will almost 
certainly be due either to illness or to absence with leave, and may 
safely be deducted from the time unsatisfactorily accounted for. 

I do not think it is worth while to attempt to distinguish statisti- 
cally between satisfactory and unsatisfactory causes of broken time 
where this only extends to a day or two, as illness is so frequently 
given as the cause of absence when really it is only the excuse. 

These weekly statistics are valuable means of comparing the time- 
keeping in each department. Where this is bad this will probably 
be found to be due to one or more of these causes: 

(a) A slack foreman; 

(6) Bad working conditions; 

(c) Too much overtime; 
any of which are capable of being remedied. 

A point that arises in appointing a welfare supervisor is, of course, 
the cost of such an officer. But this expenditure should be considered 
not merely as an additional outlay, but as a legitimate expense for 
improving the efficiency of the staff. A small firm can generally 
secure a suitably-trained person for £2 per week. Larger firms 
should pay from £3 to £5 per week, if they desire a worker con- 
versant with all the subtle difficulties that arise in handling large 
numbers of women. 

If there are 500 girls working in a factory, and the management pays 
£150 a year for such a supervisor, she is costing the firm less than 
14d. per worker per week. If the average rate of wages is 12s. per 
week, the supervisor is costing the firm 1 per cent of the annual 
wages bill. If they are paying their girls an average of £1 per week 
she will only cost 0.6 per cent of the wages bill. 

If, as a result of a more contented personnel, one does not get 
far more than 14d. of extra output per week from each girl, then 
something is very much amiss. It is certain that such a worker is an 
economy in every sense of the word. She saves the manager from 
worrying over the thousand and one points that can be dealt with by 
women far better than by the best business man. Consequently she 
frees the executives for more important work. 
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It is clear that the whole success of welfare supervision will de- 
pend upon two things—firstly, the employer’s recognition of its im- 
portance, and, secondly, the personality of the welfare supervisor. 

After more than 20 years’ experience of welfare supervision in my 
own factory, I am thoroughly convinced of the wisdom of appoint- 
ing welfare supervisors where large numbers of girls are employed. 
They not only promote the well-being, the health, and efficiency of 
the girls, but they save the management an enormous amount of 
trouble. And it must be remembered that an increase of efficiency is 
important not only to employers, but also to the workers; for there 
can not be progressive improvement in wages unless there is progres- 
sive improvement in methods of production. 





WELFARE WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


At no time in the industrial history of Great Britain has the en- 
trance of women and girls into industry, to supplement or take the 
place of men, assumed such magnitude as now made necessary by the 
requirements of war. In the long list of occupations constituting 
men’s work primarily, those in which female labor has not appeared 
may be regarded as exceptions. Unfit physically and untrained to 
meet the demands made upon them by the hard manual labor which, 
because of high wages, constitutes a new and attractive source of in- 
come, these workers are compelled to undergo the wearying physical 
strain aggravated by long hours, improper or inadequate sanitary 
conditions, and the extreme fatigue produced by industrial processes 
to which they are wholly unaccustomed, which must be minimized, 
if impossible of elimination, if health is to be conserved and the 
greatest efficiency achieved. Employers recognizing this fact have in 
many instances come to appreciate the importance of dealing with 
their employees individually instead of in the mass, studying their 
needs through thoroughly organized and equipped welfare depart- 
ments, in the effort to increase their personal responsibility and efli- 
ciency, knowing from experience that such a course will help to make 
a higher rate of output. Encouragement to this end has been sup- 
plied by the British ministry of munitions, which, in dealing with 
the great problems of industrial endeavor accentuated by war condi- 
tions, has determined the value of protecting the health of workers 
and given to employers the benefit of its suggestions and recommen- 
dations in the hope that the nation may not ultimately suffer from 
the rather unusual and extraordinary demands of the present as 
affecting women. The ministry has decided that welfare supervisors 
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shall be appointed in every national munitions factory where.women 
or young persons are employed, and at the head of its welfare depart- 
ment it has placed B. Seerbohm Rowntree, an employer, who, after 
20 years’ experience with welfare supervision in his own factory, 
announces : 

I am thoroughly convinced of the wisdom of appointing welfare supervisors 
where large numbers of girls are employed. They not only promote the well- 
being and health and efficiency of our girls but they save the management an 
enormous amount of trouble. And it must be remembered that an increase of 
efficiency is important not only to employers but also to workers, for there can 
not be progressive improvement in wages unless there is progressive improvye- 
ment in methods of production. 


Connected with this welfare department of the ministry of muni- 
tions is Miss E. Dorothea Proud, a graduate of the University of 
Adelaide, Australia, who, in a recently published volume, brings to- 
gether the results of inquiry and research into the conditions of wel- 
fare work as carried on in the factories of Australia and Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. David Lloyd George, minister of munitions, in his foreword 
says: 


It may well be that when the tumult of war is a distant echo and the mak 
ing of munitions a nightmare of the past, the effort now being made to soften 
asperities, to secure the welfare of the workers, and to build a bridge of sym- 
pathy and understanding between employers and employed will have left be- 
hind results of permanent and enduring value to the workers, to the Nation, 
and to mankind at large. This volume will be found very helpful to those who 
desire to do their part in the good work now. * * * Her [Miss Proud’s] 
knowledge of welfare work is therefore unique, and her book bids fair to be- 
come the standard work on the subject. I warmly commend it to employers, 
to lady superintendents, and to all those members of the general public who 
care for the welfare of the workers in our factories. 


The author defines welfare work as consisting of “ voluntary ef- 
forts on the part of employers to improve, within the existing indus- 
trial system, the conditions of employment in their own factories,” 
explaining that this “ definition excludes attempts to change the es- 
tablished social order, but neither limits the notion of ‘employer’ 
nor postulates the nature of his motives nor his success. By enforc- 
ing minimum requirements legislation sets the standard adopted for 
lack of a better one, for factory legislation and welfare work are 
mutually dependent, as experiments of individuals guide the course 
of legislation, and legislation influences the progress of welfare 
work.” The study is presented in two parts, followed by 13 chap- 
ters appearing as appendixes. 

In Part I the author notes the social function of the employer in 
a capitalistic state and his influence on factory legislation, showing 





1 Welfare work. Employers’ experiments for improving welfare work in factories, by 
E. Dorothea Proud. London, G. Bell & Sons (Ltd.), 1916. xvii, 363 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
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that legislation providing restrictive regulations for the protection 
of workers, prompted by an awakened public opinion, has followed 
upon experiments by employers who have fulfilled their social fune- 
tion by demonstrating the practicability of improving conditions of 
employment. 

In theory and in practice it appears that the best employers have played a 
fundamental part in the gradual raising of the worker’s standard of living. 
Indeed, step by step the path of progress has been marked out by employers, 
through their individual efforts made from time to time throughout the nine- 
teenth century. 

These efforts of employers are traced from the time when Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, an employer, in 1802, first spoke in favor of factory legis- 
lation, although it is stated that self-interest was his motive, down 
to 1847, when, with the passing of the 10-hour bill, “the principle of 
factory legislation as we understand it to-day may be said to have 
been effectively adopted by Parliament.” Not only in public, but 
from within the factory, employers by their experiments found it 
necessary to convince the country that a trade injurious to the work- 
ers is unprofitable to the Nation and that legislation does not destroy 
industry. The suggestion made by practical employers with respect 
to the appointment of paid inspectors, adopted by the factory com- 
mission in 1833, “made factory legislation effective in the United 
Kingdom. In methods of administration of the acts there has been 
no other step comparable with this in importance,” for “ with the ad- 
vent of the expert inspector and the issue of regular reports on fac- 
tories there was made a direct channel of communication between 
the best employers and the legislature. * * * Their recommen- 
dations were undoubtedly received with respect, and formed the basis 
for further legislation.” Thus the interests of employees have been 
advanced. 

With the establishment of the principle of factory legislation, so 
far as the hours of labor for women, young persons, and children 
were concerned, it became necessary to expand its scope, and as the 
demand arose the law was extended, trade by trade, the subsequent 
details of legislation being placed in the hands of experts in the home 
office instead of Parliament, in recognition of the fact that regulation 
can only proceed where there is evidence that provisions are “ reason- 
ably practicable.” Thus it is believed that conferences of inspectors 
with employers and operatives in trades have hastened the adoption 
of appropriate regulations, but that general progress depends on 
individual employers whose experiments are of increasing signifi- 
cance. The attitude of employers toward factory legislation also 
seems to have undergone a change. “Not only is the economy of 
high wages recognized, but welfare work may help to maintain indus- 
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trial peace if the workers can be convinced that ‘ philanthropy’ is 
not the motive force. Since industrial legislation benefits the nation, 
the fact that welfare work pays is, in so far as it destroys the motive 
which makes employers demand legislation, regarded as a nationa| 
danger,” which is increased by the fact that “esprit de corps and 
self-interest cooperate to prevent progressive employers from urging 
the public to take steps to reduce their beneficent provisions to the 
level of mediocrity by means of legislation.” 

So far as the workers themselves are concerned, Miss Proud points 
out that they seem inclined to look with disfavor upon welfare work 
in the fear that (1) it tends to make individuals content with their 
lot and callous as to the lot of their fellows, thus weakening “ the 
social instinct, which is humanity’s natural safeguard”; and (2) 
because they suspect philanthropy— they do not desire charity but 
justice.” These fears, however, do not appear to the author to be 
valid, because, in the first place, “ welfare work does not presuppose 
industrial peace, nor is it incompatible with trade-unionism,” and, 
in the second place, “ philanthropy is not welfare work.” 

Far from being a “sleeping draught” for the workers, welfare work in its 
best forms encourages their aspirations and stimulates in them desires for 
better conditions and more adequate opportunities of self-realization. 

Prompted by humanitarian and commercial considerations, the 
welfare department has been made one of the specialized departments 
in many establishments where employers have been induced to study 
working conditions with a view to their improvement. The advan- 
tages of the welfare department seem to have been recognized both 
_ by employers and by the Government, and in the selection of welfare 
supervisors it is regarded as important that they be persons of tact, 
capacity, and suitability for the work required as well as persons pre- 
pared to recognize the individuality of each worker, for “the essence 
of welfare work is its individuality.” 

In Part II the author takes up the more practical aspects of welfare 
work in its relation to workers, presenting a chapter on the industria! 
environment, including the influence upon workpeople of proper 
conditions of ventilation, lighting, sanitation, provisions for rest, 
temperature, etc.; a chapter on wages and hours; one indicating the 
incidental aids to welfare, such as health, recreation, food, baths, 
gymnasiums, and housing; and a final chapter on the scope of the 
welfare department. 

It is regarded as important that workers be selected with some 
appreciation of their fitness for the job—a matter which should re- 
ceive the attention of the nation, since its wealth depends upon the 
workers’ health. In this connection the absence of mortality statistics 
among women in industry is commented upon, and since “ women are 
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habitually less thoughtful than men in matters concerning their 
own health” it “must needs be of paramount importance to the 
nation” to safeguard their health by legislation, “ which is still un- 
satisfactory.” 

The ignorance and the apathy which exist with regard to the appropriateness 
of work for women are found in varying degree throughout the whole field 
of industry. The community as a whole gives no guidance as to the suitability 
of various kinds of work to varying temperament and ability, but leaves it to 
be determined by accident, or, at best, by the care of more or less far-sighted 
employers. 

However, it is noted that modern employers in their endeavor to 
select efficient workers have set up certain educational, physical, and 
moral standards, while some are appreciating the value of selecting 
employees temperamentally fitted for the work. “The nation loses 
unless workers are placed where their labor is most effective,” and 
to set up and enforce in behalf of employers the standards indicated 
is regarded as the obvious duty of a welfare department. 

Without overriding departmental managers a centralized department may be 
useful in preventing favoritism, and it can also take into account the tempera- 
ments of those working together. * * * National recognition cf the impor- 
tance of psychological research is needed and a wider appreciation of the in- 
fluence of employment on physical, mental, psychological, and, perhaps, moral 
well-being. This brings us again to the necessity for careful and complete 
occupational statistics. 


Miss Proud comments upon the susceptibility of workers to in- 
dustrial environment, which she divides into three parts: (1) Ele- 
ments of which they are conscious, (2) elements of which they are 
not conscious, and (3) elements of which they are subconscious, and 
states that there is no scientifically defined minimum standard for 
environment in general, while the legal standards are indefinite and 
more or less vague in their terms. Furthermore, experts seem to 
differ as to what tests should be applied in determining standards, 
but the importance of proper ventilation, lighting, cleanliness, sani- 
tation, provision against overcrowding, and the general appearance 
of the factory is being recognized by the employers, and considerable 
progress is noted. The author calls attention particularly to the 
work being done by welfare supervisors in considering the effect on 
workers of machines, guards, the provision and use of first-aid ap- 
pliances; in improving conditions in lavatories and cloakrooms; and 
in controlling, in many instances, the dining arrangements with a 
view to making them pleasant and comfortable and perhaps com- 
bining them with a training school for the factory girls. The pro- 
viding of rest rooms, both for emergency needs and to furnish a re- 
tiring place for intermittent workers, is regarded as very desirable. — 
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In her discussion of the question of wages the author dwells upon 
its relation to the consciousness of the workers and states that at- 
tempts to make the existing wage system work smoothly are feared 
by workers lest, by accepting anything called welfare work, they 
seem to acknowledge that their wages are sufficient. They are more 
interested in the money wage and in the adjustment of rates to meet 
variations in the standard of living, and a knowledge of this relation 
appears to be essential to the welfare department. The differing 
effects produced upon workers as a result of payment of wages by 
time and by piece seem to merit the consideration of the welfare de- 
partment in order that the good elements of each method may be com- 
bined and thus more nearly meet the temperamental characteristics 
of each worker. When advising on matters of wages welfare super- 
visors should consider both the workers’ and the employers’ interests. 
Experiments seem to indicate that “the most satisfactory wage is 
one in which a fixed minimum is guaranteed, and the maximum re- 
ward is given for that effort which is the greatest consistent with 
health and comfort.” 

In noting a tendency toward a shorter workday the author refers 
to the fact that at the outbreak of the war it became necessary to 
determine the relation of hours to output, the experiments conducted 
in this connection indicating that continued overtime does not pro- 
portionately increase output. The welfare department, it is sug- 
gested, might well give attention to ascertaining the effects of alter- 
ing hours of labor with a view to securing industrial efficiency. In 
considering the advantages and disadvantages following upon shorter 
hours the question of strain and speeding up will need to be taken 
into account. Then, too, the matter of spells and breaks is impor- 
tant, and from experiments it seems that the five-hour speil per- 
mitted by law is coming to be regarded as excessive. Also it appears 
that where holidays have been granted and paid for on suitable con- 
ditions, improvements in conduct, time keeping, and workmanshi)) 
have been progressive. 

Having considered the more fundamental matters of welfare 
work—wages, hours, and workroom conditions—the author devotes 
a large portion of her book to a review of incidental aids to welfare 
which she groups under three heads according to whether they 
affect the physical well-being, the mental development, or the per- 
sonal dignity of the employee. Under the first it is noted that there 
are few legal provisions for the health of factory workers, but that 
doctors and nurses are frequently engaged by employers with bene- 
ficial results to themselves as well as to their employees. At this 
point the welfare secretary is expected to guard the worker from 
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overstrain and, when necessary, arrange for his care in a convalescent 
home or hospital. Opportunities for recreation are essential. 

It is gradually being recognized that the physical fitness of the worker has an 
important bearing on the output of the factory, and so it is found that dining 
rooms and restaurants are slowly becoming more general, more especially in 
* * * factories * * * go situated ‘hat the workers can not return home 
readily for their meals. 


In some factories baths of various kinds are to be found—those 
needed because of the nature of the work performed or because of 
the absence of baths at home, and those provided for recreation— 
while other factories provide gymnasiums. On account of the war the 
housing of workers has presented a most urgent problem because of 
the gathering together of a large number of people into spaces which 
afford no adequate accommodation, and to deal with this problem 
becomes the duty of the welfare department. 

When it comes to mental development of workers, it seems that in 
the present state of English law “the time which can be devoted to 
education is largely a matter of voluntary concession on the part of 
the employer, and therefore he is the only person who can make 
continued education compulsory. To spend six hours per week in a 
classroom can be made, and sometimes is made, a condition of em- 
ployment.” It is believed, however, that provision might be made 
by law for the combined education and employment of young per- 
sons between 14 and 19 years of age, the advantage of the factory 
school being “that it greatly facilitates the arrangements between 
schoolmaster and foremen,” while the disadvantages suggested are 
that (1) opportunity for social intercourse is restricted, (2) the 
employer’s influence may be excessive, and (3) the comparatively 
small numbers may make the expense greater, which, however, need 
not affect the choice of teachers. Care should be exercised in order 
that children may not be compelled to devote certain hours to study 
without some concession as to hours of employment, and the welfare 
department is cautioned to interest itself in studying the hours of 
work in relation to fatigue to see that they are such as to permit of 
additional demands upon the time and energy of workers. Opinion 
seems to differ as to the advisability of making education compulsory. 

The author thinks it important that employers should consider the 
personal feelings of workers, extending to them more courtesy and 
wider sympathy and intrusting to them some measure of discipline 
and responsibility and authority. Some guaranty as to continuity 
of employment and provision for insurance of employees would seem 
to make for greater efficiency, but throughout all the relations be- 
tween employer and employee “despotism and charity alike must 
give way to justice.” 
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In all matters pertaining to factory efficiency growing out of the 
relation of work to worker and industrial environment, problems of 
importance both to employers and employees are constantly arising 
which demand careful consideration and wise solution. This result 
can best be effectuated, in the opinion of the author, through a wel- 
fare department thoroughly organized and equipped, under the per- 
sonal direction of an expert welfare secretary endowed with business 
capacity, a knowledge of work done in the factory, sympathetic 
understanding of workers, and tact, who shall devote his entire time 
to the best interests of workers and the factory management alike. 
To accomplish the largest results the factory must be properly 
equipped for welfare work; the secretary must adjust arrangements 
to meet changing needs, keep records of workers, provisionally select 
employees, leaving the final choice to the department manager, and 
exercise a general supervision over wages and hours of workers, their 
instruction, health, recreation, and insurance. 

He is in a general way responsible for discipline in the factory and for 
considerate treatment of workers. He must reconcile the demands of the em- 


ployer with the rights and feelings of the workers. Only in so far as he gains 
the confidence of the workers does he become their representative. 


Opportunity for exchange of ideas between welfare supervisors 
is deemed of value. 


The welfare secretary’s duties become increasingly important and increas- 
ingly difficult as they pass beyond the range of regulation and enter upon the 
realm of personality, where it is necessary to adapt, to the individual, arrange- 
ments made for the many. This is the service which the welfare secretary 
renders the community—to restore the personal element, lost in the rush of 
material progress—to socialize the economic relation of employer and employed. 





WOMAN’S WAR WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A number of official British reports have been issued since the out- 
break of the war giving the results of studies and investigations of 
the replacement of men by women in munition factories and in the 
various lines of industrial pursuits. From these reports it appears 
that through the employment of women, who have shown a disposi- 
tion to undertake practically every form of work where their services 
could be accepted, large numbers of men eligible for military duty 
have been released, and the opinion seems to prevail that the necessity 
of replacing wastage in the army will eventually compel the release 
of all men who can be replaced by women, a condition which prompts 
the War Office to suggest the advisability of employers training tem- 
porary substitutes as early as possible in order to avoid any falling 
off in production. 
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It appears that this increased employment of women has made 
steady progress since the beginning of the war—a fact indicated by 
the following table, based upon periodical returns made by employers 
to the employment department of the British Board of Trade and 
taken from the Board of Trade Labor Gazette for October, 1916, 
page, 357. 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN JULY, 1914, AND ESTIMATED. IN- 


CREASE SINCE THAT DATE, SHOWING ALSO ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WOMEN RE- 
PORTED AS REPLACING MEN. 





























: Estimated 
ee number of females 
Estimated number of reported by 
—s of| females employed esalie tating 
emales ince Jul 14, 
Item. employed ’ y,19 males. 
in y aa 
1914. 
April, July, April, July, 
1916. 1916. 1916, 1916, 
1. Industrial occupations DRdgeckss Mieces'ebecsenees 2,117,000 | 275,000 | 362,000 | 213,000 263, 000 
2, Commercial occupations. .....-.-...----.++----- 454,000 | 166,000; 198,000; 152,000 201, 000 
3. Professional occupations (mainly clerks)... .... 67,500 13, 000 15, 000 12, 000 15,000 
. Banking and finance (mainly clerks)........-.. 9, 500 23, 000 30, 000 21, 000 26, 000 
. Hotels, places of entertainment, etc...........- 175, 000 12, 000 19, 000 27, 000 31,000 
e Agriculture (Great Britain only) Bb db tanh ily 2 130,000 | 1 14,000 66, 000 37, 000 66, 000 
7. Transport (other than municipal).............. 15, 000 23, 000 31, 000 24, 000 31, 000 
Go lata Shee Sibctsebolaarocts scbeetes 66, 000 39, 000 48, 000 30, 000 38, 000 
9. Arsenals, dockyards, etc...................--... 2,000 25, 000 69, 000 13, 000 69, 000 
10, Local Government (including ava. 4 te and 
municipal transport workers). . : 184, 000 21, 000 28, 000 18, 000 26, 000 
eee ere ee ee ee |*3,219,000 | 583,000 | 866,000 | 547,000 | 766, 000 








1 This is a decrease which the report says is due to the seasonal character of the occupation; the number 
oat etod} is an increase if compared with April, 1916. [As given in the original, evidently April, 1914, is 
inten 

2 As rinted 4 in the original; the sum of these figures is 3,220,000. 


These estimates, it is explained, relate to employed persons, ex- 
cluding outworkers, and the women are classified according to the 
employers’ position, e. g., a factory clerk appears under industrial 
occupations, and a municipal tram conductor under local govern- 
ment. In connection with the publication of this table it is noted 
that— 


Since the war about 866,000 additional women and girls, or 27 per cent of 
the numbers employed in July, 1914, have been drawn into the various occupa- 
tions included in the table above. The figures do not include domestic service, 
employment in small workshops and workrooms in the dressmaking trade, and 
in military, naval, and Red Cross and St. John’s-hospitals. In the case of the 
two former, there has been a big displacement of female labor since the war, 
and it is estimated that there has been a decrease of about 150,000 in the num- 
ber of women and girls employed. On the other hand, the number of women 
employed in attending sick and wounded soldiers and sailors at any particular 
time is now about 27,000 greater than before the war. The net result of this 
is to show an increase of 738,000 in the total number of women engaged in oc- 
cupations outside their own homes. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
a great part of the work previously done by the domestic servants who have 
gone into other occupations is now performed by unpaid labor. 
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In groups 1 and 9 a very large proportion of the increase is, of course, due 
to the advent of the woman munition worker. Many of these women are not. 
strictly speaking, replacing the men, but they are doing what was before the 
war generally regarded as men’s work. But munition work is only a part of 
women’s industrial activity. There are very few industries or occupations in 
which the number of women has not increased. There are few in which some 
direct substitution of female for male labor has not taken place. The chief 
instances of decline in numbers of women employed are domestic service ani 
employment in small dressmaking workrooms. Other important industries 
which show a numerical decline are laundry work, dressmaking, confectionery, 
printing and bookbinding, linen, lace, and silk, but in all these groups some 
women are directly replacing men, and in many individual firms in these and 
other groups a decline in the number of women simply means that some of the 
women have left to go to men’s work and have not been replaced. 

Women are directly replacing men (only in comparatively small numbers) 
even in building, mining, and quarrying. They are replacing them in consider- 
able numbers in most of the metal industries, though not on the main processes 
in iron and steel works. In the cotton trade no less than 25,000 females are 
returned as directly replacing males, though in other textile industries (except 
hosiery) progress has been less marked. In the food trades there have been 
very interesting cases of substitution. In grain milling the number of women 
and girls employed has risen since July, 1914, from 2,000 to 6,000; in sugar 
refining from 1,000 to 2,000; and in brewing from 8,000 to 18,000; the increase 
in these trades is almost entirely due to the direct replacement of men by 
women. Women are also doing men’s work to an appreciable degree in tanning 
and leather working, sawmilling and woodworking, glass, china, earthen ware, 
and rubber. Very often, however, it is still found that while some firms have 
fully realized the possibilities of substitution, others in the same trade have 
hardly made a beginning with it. 

The employment of women in what is mainly clerical work, groups 2, 3, 4 
in the table, requires little comment; the most striking new development here 
is the introduction of women clerks into banks and financial houses. In agri- 
culture the process of substitution made slow progress during the first eighteen 
months of the war, but an acceleration is now noticeable. Besides the regular 
women workers there is a large increase in the number of fruit pickers, 
harvesters, and other casuals. 

Railway employment furnishes a particularly interesting series of experi- 
ments in female labor. Before the war the railway companies only employe: 
about 11,000 women—clerks, cleaners, attendants, etc. Approximately 33,000 
are now employed. The kind and amount of substitution carried out varies 
from one railway company to another. One has increased the number of its 
women clerks from 70 to 1,526, and employs also 18 women ticket collectors, 
186 carriage cleaners, 55 engine cleaners, and 454 porters. Another, with 
neither women ticket collectors nor porters, has 480 women carriage cleaners. 
475 engine cleaners, 226 laborers in the workshops, and 37 other women 
laborers. Yet another, with no women engine cleaners or laborers, has 142 
ticket collectors. In other branches of transport the most interesting experi- 
ments have been made by local authorities, and the resulting figures are 
included in group 10. Everywhere women are largely employed in the tramway 
departments as cleaners and conductors, and in some districts as drivers. 
Glasgow led the way in the use of women tram drivers, but several other towns 
in Scotland and one or two in England and Wales are now employing them. 
Municipal employment of women also includes work in power stations, 0” 
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sewage farms, in gas works, in parks, and in road cleaning and scavenging, 
together with much clerical and educational work. The great increase in the 
number of women in the service of the Central Government (group 8) is mainly 
connected with clerical and postal work. 

An information bureau for the collection and circulation of information 
as to the replacement of male by female labor has been established by the 
poard of trade employment department at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. From this bureau employers and others interested in the 
question of substitution can obtain particulars as to what is being done to ex- 
tend the employment of women throughout the country. 

The Home Office and the Board of Trade have also issued a series of pam- 
phlets dealing with the possibilities of substitution in various industries. These 
pamphlets show the various branches of men’s work which are, in the main, 
or under conditions which are indicated, considered suitable for women by 
the factory inspectors, and which women are successfully undertaking in vari- 
ous factories and workshops. The pamphlets also referred to the special 
exemptions from the provisions of the factory and workshops acts which have 
been sanctioned by the home office with a view to rendering possible the em- 
ployment of women in this work. 


The War Office has supplemented the information published by the 
Home Office and the Board of Trade by issuing in September, 1916, 
a 94-page pamphlet’ setting forth in a series of 72 photographs 
the work being done by women in maintaining the industries and 
export trade of the United Kingdom, and containing a list of trades 
and processes in which women are successfully employed in tempo- 
rary replacement of men, and also a list of officials whose assistance 
is available to recruiting officers and military representatives on 
questions affecting the supply of women workers to release men for 
the Army and the conditions of their employment. This informa- 
tion, it is stated, has been officially compiled for the use of recruiting 
officers, military representatives, and tribunals who will “find the 
lists and examples given in this book of service in dealing with 
claims put forward on grounds of indispensability, while employers 
of labor may find new ways of increasing their output in spite of 
the shortage of male labor.” In the preface the women of Great 
Britain and the employers of labor are cautioned to remember that— 

(a) No man who is eligible for military service should be retained in civil 
employment if his place can be temporarily filled by a woman or by a man 
who is ineligible for military service. 

(b) No man who is ineligible for military service should be retained on 
work which can be performed by a woman (for the duration of the war) if 


the man himself can be utilized to release to the colors one who is eligible for 
military service and who can not be satisfactorily replaced by a woman. 


In presenting the names of trades and processes it is explained 
that their inclusion does not necessarily imply that every man stated 
to be performing that process can be replaced by a woman, since 





1 Great Britain. War Office. Woman’s War Work. London, September, 1916. 94 pp. 
72 illustrations. 
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the possibility of actual replacement depends in every case upon the 
particular circumstances of the case, including such matters as the 
extent to which substitution had already been carried in the factory, 
the availability of suitable women for the work, or (in the case of 
agriculture) the nature of the land. 

Among the employments in which women are said to be success- 
fully taking the place of men are the chemical, clothing, food, tex- 
tile, paper and printing, and woodworking trades, certain nonindus- 
trial occupations, agriculture, and munitions work. In the latter 
are included the following chief trades: Aeroplane manufacture, 
ammunition manufacture, artillery manufacture, brick making, ex- 
plosives manufacture, electrical trades (including telephone, tele- 
graph, and wireless), engineering generally, instrument making (op- 
tical and scientific), leather and canvas goods manufacture, marine 
engineering, mechanical engineering, metal trades, rubber manufac- 
ture, shipbuilding, soap manufacture, and woodworking. 

Most of the pamphlet is devoted to illustrations showing women 
at work at the various occupations listed, including handling of farm 
machinery, care of horses, harvesting, loading and stacking crops, 
handling coal, barrowing coke, stoking, cleaning railroad cars and 
locomotives, street sweeping, handling barrels and cleaning vats in 
breweries, making ammunition, slaughtering, driving vans, baking, 
tending shop, finishing pianos, making boiler lagging, working in 
radiator factories, modeling artificial teeth in wax, cleaning win- 
dows, driving steam rollers, acting as postmen, handling freight in 
railroad stations, repairing seats in cars, working in newspaper 
offices, handling leather in tanyards, working on motorcycles, dig- 
ging clay, working in glass factories, handling steel bars, rods, and 
pipes in shipyards, and barrowing in flour mills. 





JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


One of the war problems confronting the British ministry of 
munitions, as disclosed by memorandum No. 13 prepared by the 
health of munition workers committee and issued in August of this 
year,’ is that presented by the employment of children, not so much 
in textile trades where under the factory and workshops act their 
employment has been regulated for many years, but more particu- 
larly in certain nontextile processes, including the manufacture of 
percussion caps and of cartridges, and in other occupations incident 
to the manufacture of war supplies. It appears from this memoran- 
dum that the committee regards it as extremely important that the 





1Great Britain. Ministry of Munitions. Health of munition workers committee. 
Juvenile Employment. Memorandum No. 13. London, August, 1916. 8 pp. 
| 
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nation, at a time when the war is destroying so much of its man- 
hood, should guard the rising generation not only against immediate 
breakdown but also against the imposition of strains which may 
stunt future growth and development. Although signs of immediate 
breakdown are not generally apparent, the committee quotes from 
the annual report for 1915 of the chief inspector of factories to indi- 
cate the effect of long hours of work by day or night: 

Very young girls show almost immediately * * * symptoms of lassitude, 
exhaustion, and impaired vitality under the influence of employment at night. 
A very strong similar impression was made on me by the appearance of large 
numbers of young boys who had been working at munitions for a long time 
on alternate night and day shifts. 

Conditions outside the factories, it is admitted, contribute to the 
fatigue of juvenile workers. Thus in the report above referred to it 
is noted that— 

Of the boys it may be said for the most part that they are “so spiritless, 
so dull, so dead in look, so woebegone and attacked with weariness to a dulling 
of their spirits” as to compel attention. These conditions are attributable in 
very large measure to the conditions outside the workshop, many of them going 
to bed very late, due to a want of proper parental control. 

It has to be remembered, declares the committee, that boys and 
girls need sufficient reserve energy not only for the maintenance of 
health but for growth. “Even under normal conditions there is 
some danger of juvenile employment adversely affecting physique, 
and this danger is materially increased by the present conditions of 
employment.” 

The committee regards opportunity for recreation as highly im- 
portant and refers favorably to that portion of the report of the 
chief inspector of factories which states that requests for Saturday 
afternoon work have become less common and that there seems to 
be a more general recognition of the advantage of the week-end rest. 
“ Recreation is necessary not only for the physical well-being of the 
boys and girls but also as a healthy relief from the monotony of 
work.” ‘ 

The prevalence of night work prompted the committee to give 
some attention to the question of sleep, and it was found that many 
of the children workers were suffering curtailment of this important 
means of recuperation. 

* * * the home conditions leave much to be desired, even where the 
wages earned are high. Thus an inquiry made at a large munitions center 
showed that out of 33 boys employed at one factory only 3 had a room to them- 
selves, and the majority shared a bed with at least one other person. In a 
number of cases three persons occupied a single bed. * * * A boy aged 14 


stated that his average wage was 19s. [$4.62] weekly. He slept in the same 
bed with two young men, each earning about £2 [$9.73] a week; also, in the 
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same room, but in another bed, two young girls slept. A boy aged 16, earning 
about 22s. [$5.35] weekly, slept in a bed with another boy. In another bed in 
the same room a boy and a girl slept. 

The exigencies of war have led the secretary of state to relax the 
restrictions governing the employment of boys and girls under 1% 
years of age, as provided in the factory and workshops act, 1901. 
Under that act such children may be employed 60 hours a week, and, 
subject to some exceptions in the case of boys, all night work and 
Sunday work is prohibited, as also is overtime. The memorandum 
notes, however, that the weekly hours have frequently been increased 
to 67; night work has been common; Sunday work has also been 
allowed. 

The problem of the limitation of the hours for which boys are employed is 
one of special difficulty, owing both to dearth of labor available and to the 
extent to which they are employed to assist men; in the absence of the boys 
the work of the men may be hindered or altogether stopped. The demand for 
adult male labor both for industry and for the army is so acute that any sub- 
stitution of adult for boy labor is impracticable. 

An extension of weekly hours beyond 60 can only be obtained by 
increasing the length of the working-day or by reducing the week- 
end rest; and since the committee believes that the strain thus im- 
posed would not be justified, except in rare instances, it strongly 
recommends that every effort should be made to restrict the employ- 
ment of all boys under 16 within the limits of 60 hours, even at the 
cost of some inconvenience to male labor. As to the employment of 
girls, it is stated that at a number of factories the three-shift system 
has been introduced, and in works where this has not been found 
practicable the weekly hours have frequently been kept below 60. 

The committee records a disinclination to recommend a prohibition 
of the extension of dailv hours of labor beyond the 12 (8 on Satur- 
days) provided in the factory and workshops act, but suggests that 
such extension, if the weekly hours are limited to 60, must be made 
by a corresponding reduction in the hours of work on Saturday 
or on other days of the week, thus providing an opportunity for ex- 
ercise in the open air which might not otherwise be available. Sud- 
den emergencies in factory operation may demand an extension of 
the hours beyond 12, and such an extension, it is believed, will not do 
harm provided, (a) the maximum weekly hours already recom- 
mended are not exceeded and that (b) overtime employment is con- 
centrated on not more than three evenings in any week, and, so far 
as possible, not on consecutive evenings. 

Comparatively little work is performed by children on Sunday, 
according to the memorandum, and the committee emphasizes its 
argument in favor of the elimination of Sunday work, as set forth 
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in its memorandum No. 1, on “Sunday labor.” As to nightwork, 
the committee calls attention to.serious objections to it as outlined in 
its memoranda on “ Employment of women ” and “ Hours of work,” ? 
and states that “girls under 18 and boys under 16 should only be 
employed at night, if other labor can not be obtained. Wherever 
possible it should be stopped.” Working for a continuous period of 
as much as five hours (the maximum legal period) without a break, 
even though brief, to afford opportunity for rest and recovery from 
fatigue and the monotony of work and for refreshment, is deprecated. 
In addition to the ordinary holidays, boys and girls are likely to 
benefit greatly by occasional opportunities for a holiday of longer 
duration. 

Welfare supervision of girls seems to have received more attention 
than such work among boys, but a tendency of employers to regard 
the health of boys with greater consideration is noted. If fatigue, 
sickness, or home troubles cause boys to leave work after a few days 
of employment, it becomes necessary to ascertain the reasons under- 
lying discontent, and for this purpose the welfare department of the 
ministry of munitions has recommended the deputizing of a welfare 
supervisor to study the problem,’ and outlines his duties as follows: 


1. To become acquainted with all boys when first employed, to be present at 
the medical examination by the factory surgeon, to note any matters needing 
attention, to arrange for the reexamination of special cases. 

2. To visit cases of sickness and to investigate other causes of irregular 
attendance and of complaints in regard to work. 

3. To receive complaints made by boys and their parents and to dispose of 
misunderstandings. 

4. To be consulted before any boy is dismissed. 

5. To watch the conditions of housing and transit and the facilities for ob- 
taining food. 

6. To supervise and promote arrangements for saving. 

7. To seek facilities for recreation and to organize their use. In one case, 
quoted by a witness, an excellent recreation ground was provided by a firm, 
but was at present unused largely owing to the lack of anyone to organize 
its use. 


It is believed important to provide means for instructing the 
children in the best methods of performing their work, and also in 
its aim and purpose, in order to stimulate interest and relieve 
monotony as well as make them proficient. 

The necessity for adequate canteen facilities is emphasized, 
whereby good food may be obtained and eaten under restful 
conditions. 





1For a digest of this memorandum, see MONTHLY Review for May, 1916, p. 66. 

2For a digest of these memoranda, see MontTHLY Review for June, 1916, pp. 74-79. 

*The committee’s memorandum No. 2 on “ Welfare supervision” was noted in the 
MONTHLY Review for May, 1916, p. 68. 
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In order that the high wages commonly earned by boys and girls 
under present conditions may not encourage undue indulgence, ex- 
travagance, and thriftlessness, the committee urges that means be 
adopted to induce the children to save a portion of their earnings, 
the collection of deposits being placed in the hands of the welfare 
supervisor or some other person who through his acquaintance with 
the boy and his home can advise him as to the amount which may 
properly be put by from one week to another. 

Under existing conditions of employment and with the urgent demand for 
juvenile labor, special care is necessary to prevent boys and girls entering em- 
ployments for which they are physically unsuited. * * * Once a boy or 
girl has been admitted to work, the welfare supervisor has many opportunities 
for guarding their health and physical fitness. The less robust should be given 
work within their powers. The effects of nightwork on individuals should be 
noted and arrangements should be made for those adversely affected to be em- 
ployed only during the day. * * * The maintenance of a high standard of 
personal cleanliness and the provision of suitable clothing have an important 
influence on health, and merit the careful attention of the welfare super- 
visor. * * * Records, if carefully kept, should not only be of immediate 
value as giving evidence of the presence of an undue strain, but may prove of 
more permanent value as throwing light on the many difficult problems arising 
out of the effect of occupation upon health. 

This memorandum by the health of munition workers’ committee 
does not indicate the extent of juvenile labor either in normal times 
or as a result of the unusual demands for employment of children 
created by the war. Such information, so far as available, is included 
in the annual report of the chief medical officer of the board of 
education for 1915, who states that under normal conditions avout 
450,000 children pass out of the elementary schools annually at or 
about the age of 14, and that this figure appears to have been far ex- 
ceeded during 1915 and since. This report suggests that approximately 
45,000 children ranging in age from 12 to 15 years in excess of the nor- 
mal number permanently left school for employment during the year 
1915, and that the extent of juvenile employment existing to-day is 
probably much greater than during the year reviewed. Moreover, 
this figure, it is explained, refers almost exclusively to those legally 
entitled to leave school and does not include the large number of 
children normally liable to attend school but excused for longer or 
shorter periods by local education authorities for agricultural and 
other employment, nor does it include half-timers. 

More definite information as to agricultural employment appears 
to have been gathered, indicating that on May 31, 1916, not less than 
15,000 children were excused for the purpose of whole-time employ- 
ment alone. A tendency to excuse for employment children under 





1A brief outline of this report appears in the October, 1916, issue of the Board of Trade 
Labor Gazette, p. 358. 
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12 is noted, and the report states that it is very doubtful whether 
children under 12 thus excused will ever return to school. That chil- 
dren have withdrawn from school since the outbreak of the war at 
an earlier age than that contemplated by the attendance laws appears 
evident, in the opinion of the chief medical officer. In this situation 
the children would seem to be exposed to conditions of strain detri- 
mental to physical welfare, and as a means to conserve their health 
the following recommendations are presented as essential : 

1. Careful examination of children leaving school. 

2. Similar examination of those applying for labor certificates. 

3. Medical supervision of children employed out of school hours. 

4, Coordination of school medical work with juvenile employment committees. 

This latter recommendation is believed to be important because if 
carried out children may be directed to occupations suitable to their 
mental and physical capacities. This point has been emphasized in 
the excerpt above quoted from the memorandum of the health of 
munition workers’ committee. 





SOME NEW STUDIES OF INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE. 


One of the subjects which, since the outbreak of the war, has 
received careful and detailed study by the British Home Office, par- 
ticularly because of its importance as a factor in the manufacture of 
munitions as affecting both men and women workers, is that of in- 
dustrial fatigue in its psychological and physiological aspects. This 
matter also received the attention of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which, in 1915 and again this year, published 
reports on the question of fatigue from the economic standpoint.* 





1 The conclusions drawn from the study of fatigue as presented in the first interim report 
of the association are summarized on page 40 of that report, following a statement to the 
effect that outside of a few individual studies mentioned “ scientific management has 
perhaps not spent enough time searching scientifically for the laws of fatigue before set- 
ting its standard intensity of work ; yet if once these laws are discovered, then it is only 
to a really scientific management that we can look for the application of the discovery.” 
The significance to industrial organization of the researches chronicled in the report are 
then sketched in the following sequence: 

First. The importance of the réle played by fatigue and other inner states of the indi- 
vidual worker. It is not a monopoly of mental work to be influenced in quantity and 
quality by the human disposition. For the efficient management and organization of fac- 
tory and office account must be taken of the human element just as much as of the 
material and the machine. 

Second. The importance of the rest pause. A break in the work would seem to shed its 
influence all around; it causes a bracing excitement that avoids accidents beforehand and 
brings on after it a new lease of working capacity. More important than the length of 
working day seems the length of spell—the splitting up, the breaking up of continuous 
periods of work. 

Third. The importance of the nature of the work in modifying the onset of fatigue. In 
uniform repetition work causing ‘‘ subjective’ feelings of monotony ‘ objective” fatigue 
seems far less effective than in the nerve-taxing work of attending to a loom or of 
labeling and soldering accurately in place. 

Fourth, and finally. The importance of taking account of and studying fatigue, and of 
adapting accordingly the hours of labor in each kind of work. 
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Three reports on industrial fatigue have been issued by the Home 
Office. The first is entitled “ Industrial fatigve and its causes,” being 
memorandum No. 7 published by the health of munition workers 
committee, and the others are the first and second interim reports 
on an investigation of industrial fatigue by physiological methods, 
issued respectively in August, 1915, and August, 1916, the latter 
report forming the basis of the present review.’ 

The experiments recounted in this report were made in seven fac- 
tories, most of the time, however, being devoted to two factories— 
one employing about 2,000 males and females in the manufacture of 
surgical dressings for the army, all processes required to produce 
the various articles being carried on in the mill, and the other an 
engineering works employing about 600 men, besides many women, 
and engaged in the manufacture of war materials of various kinds. 
The results of these studies are presented under three sections. 

Section I considers fatigue as a result of overtime and outlines its 
progressive development throughout the week, the concomitant di- 
‘minution in the power of recovery, the development of extra fatigue 
as a result of overtime, the disadvantage of working consecutive 
overtime days, the development of fatigue during day and night 
shifts with arguments for their less frequent reversal, the process of 
ordinary recovery from fatigue, recovery during rest intervals, and 
recovery complicated by illness. The influence of fatigue and of 
overtime upon output is taken up in Section II, where special atten- 
tion is directed to the existence of periods of high and low out- 
put, especially where overtime is worked, to the gradual change in 
the period of lowest output as fatigue develops during the week, to 
the fact that overtime invariably produces the lowest output and 
that this may be traced to fatigue, and to the fact that overtime may 
lead not to an increase but to a diminution of output. The influence 
of home conditions on the development of fatigue and upon conse- 
quent diminution of output is mentioned, and the value of rest inter- 
vals is emphasized. The lower efficiency exhibited by workers on 
Monday morning is noted, which seems to offer a strong argument 
against the practice sometimes adopted of employing Sunday labor. 
The practice of some workers of going to the factory in the morning 
without having taken food is commented upon in the third section 
under the title “ Food and feeding.” Some consideration is also given 
to the means by which maximum output inay be obtained, while the 
influence of overtime upon the general health of the worker is treated 
in the concluding pages. 





1 See MONTHLY Review for June, 1916, p. 79, for a digest of this report. 
2Great Britain. Home Office. Second interim report on an investigation of industrial 
fatigue by physiological methods. London, 1916. 76 pp. 18 charts. 
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Fatigue in this report is taken to mean “a diminished efficiency of 
the organism occurring after labor and partly dependent upon it.”* 
Its degree appears to be determined partly by the duration and char- 
acter of the labor performed and partly by the variety of circum- 
stances outside the mill, among which the home conditions of the 
worker are important. Individual differences, partly constitutional 
and partly matters of habit, are also a factor. The results of tests 
made to determine the effect of overtime upon fatigue are set forth 
in a number of charts which show invariably a decided fall in the 
curve during a period of overtime, the only exception seeming to be 
on Monday when, although overtime was worked, little if any indi- 
cation of fatigue is noted. This is probably due to the fact that a 
rest of 42 hours had been taken. These charts also indicate the ad- 
vantage to be gained by avoiding a series of consecutive overtime 
days and the further fact that, although overtime workers were 
allowed additional rest intervals, at the end of the rest period they 
were considerably more fatigued than they would be at the end of a 
normal day. This the reports explains in the following statement: 

When once an individual has, through labor during ordinary hours, reached 
a certain degree of fatigue, and proceeds to further labor (overtime) without 
taking the repose necessary to dissipate the fatigue already produced, this fur- 
ther labor has a greater physiological effect and exhausts the organism more 
than would similar amount of labor performed when fatigue was absent. This 
is a well-known fact in physiology; it is also a matter of ordinary experience. 
It is of importance in the present connection because it indicates that overtime 
labor is more harmful to the worker than labor performed during ordinary 
hours. It is therefore physiologically extravagant. 


The degree of fatigue developed during the night was found to be 
greater than that developed during the day. Furthermore, it is 
shown in the report that under ordinary conditions the labor of an 
overtime day may be sufficient to interfere with recovery from fa- 
tigue during the night following. The following excerpts from the 
report indicate the results of the study of fatigue due to overtime: 

Development of fatigue and recovery are concomitant processes. The rates 
of the accumulation and disappearance of fatigue are determined by the rela- 
tive activity of production and recovery. 

During the day fatigue accumulates. During the night the accumulation is 


dissipated. The effect, however, of the recovery may not show itself on Mon- 
day, when coordination is disturbed owing to abstention from labor. 





1The report gives a more detailed definition in the following statement: ‘ Physiologi- 
cally fatigue may be regarded as the expression of a condition of the neuromuscular 
mechanism which tends to prevent further expenditure of energy when the supply runs 
low. The seat of fatigue is rather on the nervous than on the muscular side. It is not a 
direct expression of the exhaustion of the supply of muscular energy, though probably 
dependent in great measure upon it. The appearance of fatigue is due to the action of a 
protective mechanism, similar to the safety valve or electric fuse, but, unlike these, acting: 
when energy becomes deficient. For the purposes of this paper it may be taken as an 
indication of a diminished supply of energy and a lessened capacity for work.” 
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Since production is greatest and recovery is least toward the end of period, 
day and week, fatigue accumulation is then at its maximum, 

A lengthening of period, day or week, leads to increased fatigue accumul:- 
tion. The distribution of overtime days affects the result. 

Under present conditions, production of fatigue becomes progressively more 
rapid from day to day; recovery becomes less rapid. Thus fatigue accumulates, 
and “balancing,” which tends to diminish fatigue by diminishing application, 
is introduced. Production and recovery are restored to the normal, and accu- 
mulated fatigue is dissipated, by the week-end rest. 

Overtime labor, when performed by a tired worker, results in an amount of 
fatigue out of proportion to the length and severity of the labor. Fatigue pro- 
duction is increased and recovery is lessened by overtime. 

An increase in the amount of overtime worked in a given period will produce 
an increase of fatigue out of proportion to the increased time. 

Overtime periods worked on consecutive days produce more fatigue than if 
separated by days of ordinary length. 

Overtime produces different results in different individuals according to con- 
stitution, habits, and nutrition, and also according to varying “ fitness.” It may 
lead to serious waste of time. . 

The effect of overtime is not confined to the days on which it is worked. 

Overtime labor is physiologically and economically extravagant. It fre- 
quently fails in achieving its object. 


It is natural to presume that overtime and fatigue, the cumula- 
tive effect of the latter being increased by overtime, as already shown, 
will exert an appreciable influence upon output, and tests made upon 
“ winders,” surgical lint packers, and boracic lint packers, and sum- 


marized in the report under review, seem to indicate a low output 
during periods of overtime and a more uniform output throughout 
the day where no overtime is worked. To illustrate, three lint pack- 
ers in one week’s time working 12 hours a day (6 to 8; 8.30 to 12.30; 
1.30 to 5.30; and overtime, 6 to 8) showed the following average num- 
ber of pounds of lint rolled per hour on each day: 
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This indicates an average of 76.8 pounds of lint rolled per hour 
during the normal hours of work, while the average for the over- 
time was only 67.5 pounds. It is stated that the diminution of out- 
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put due to overtime “is often so great that the total daily output 


is less when overtime is worked than when it is suspended,” over- 
time thus defeating its own object. 

A rather important fact disclosed by the experiments is that the 
early morning period seems to bear the same relation to the labor of 
the day as Monday does to the labor of the week. In both cases a 
cessation of work produces a disinclination to- recommence, to over- 
come which a distinct effort on the part of the worker is demanded. 
Thus, among 8 winders the weekly average of bobbins wound before 
the early morning period, 6 to 8, was suspended was 261 per hour 
and the weekly average for the morning period, 8.30 to 12.30, was 
275 per hour; while during a week in which the early morning period 
was suspended the average wound per hour in the morning period, 
8.30 to 12.30, was 316. “In neither case can this be said to be due to 
fatigue, since a rest interval has just occurred. It is rather a loss 
of the special coordination which resulted from the prolonged per- 
formance of a particular set of actions and which enabled the worker 
to carry them out more perfectly. Only when the specia! coordina- 
tion has been regained (temporarily) will the work be performed 
once more with ease and celerity.” 

Based on the statement that output varies according to (1) the con- 
dition of the worker with regard to skill, health, freedom from 
fatigue, proper food, and fitness, and (2) the circumstances of the 
worker with regard to machinery, material, associated workers, 
weather, etc., the following general conclusions are drawn from the 
study of the influence of fatigue and overtime on output: 

Where the factory day consists of four working periods output is low during 
two of these, viz, the early morning period and overtime. 

During the middle periods of the day output is normally high, but is lowered 
by the working of overtime. This diminutio is often so great that the total 
daily output is less when overtime is worked than when it is suspended. Thus 
overtime defeats its own object. 

The lowest output of the day is often found in the early morning period at 
the beginning of the week and in the period of overtime at the week’s end. The 
change appears to be due to the accumulation of fatigue and to the wearing 
off of the Monday effect (described above). 

The Monday effect * * * is not without a definite influence on output. 
It should be recognized and controlled where maximum output is desired. 

In cases where the early morning hours are not worked the unsatisfactory 
output commonly found in this period appears to be transferred, or not to be 
transferred, to the succeeding period, according to the particular day of the 
week concerned. On Monday the suspension of the early morning hours will, 
as a rule, lower output in the succeeding period. On Tuesday also a lowering 
will be noticed. On the remaining days of the week the suspension of work 
during the early morning hours is followed by an improvement in the output — 
of the morning period. The change is due to the greater influence of practice 
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(through restored coordination) early in the week and of rest (through lessened 
fatigue) later on. 

A worker may occasionally show a very high output in the early morning 
period. 

Psychical influences affect output. The output on Saturday, in spite of great 
fatigue, is often high owing to anticipation of the week-end rest. 

Workers may be so greatly fatigued at the end of the week that an extra 
period of overtime is beyond their powers, and should this be insisted upon an 
unsatisfactory output may be expected. A similar condition may exist on 
Friday. 

Great variations may occur in the output of individual workers at different 
times. The causes of such variations may be purely personal and temporary, 
or they may be general and affect groups of workers. 

The unsatisfactory output of the early morning period is due partly to loss 
of coordination. It appears to depend also upon lack of rest, lack of food, and 
general discomfort. These things arise indirectly from excessive hours of 
labor. 

The unsatisfactory output of the overtime period is due ta fatigue. 

The early morning period may be regarded as bearing a similar relation to 
the day as Monday bears to the week. In both cases abstinence from work has 
produced a disinclination for labor and an inability to carry it out effectively. 
This is due rather to loss of coordination than to fatigue. Examples of similar 
loss of coordination may be found in knitting, in typewriting, and in similar 
processes. 

Where no overtime is worked output during the different periods of the day 
is more equal. 

A worker employed for 10 hours per day may produce a greater output than 
when employed for 12 hours, the extra rest being more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for the loss of time. 

A worker employed for 8 hours per day may produce a greater output than 
another of equal capacity working 12 hours per day. 

A group of workers showed an absolute increase of over 5 per cent of output 
as a result of a diminution of 164 per cent in the length of the working-day. 

Another group increased their average rate of output from 262 to 276 as a 
result of shortening the day from 12 hours to 10, and to 316 on a further short- 
ening of 2 hours. 

A group of pieceworkers increased their earnings considerably as a result 
of a diminution in the length of the working-day. 

The suspension of overtime affects especially the output of the morning 
period. 

The suspension of the early morning period increases the rate of output, even 
after overtime has been suspended. 

The time “lost” by factory workers may approach an average of 10 per 
cent of the working-day. The amount lost varies with the length of the work- 
ing-day and appears to depend upon fatigue. 

Under the conditions studied, neither rate of working nor total output attains 
a maximum when a 12-hour day is adopted. 

Rate of working and total output are limited by fatigue rather than by other 
conditions. 

Total daily output may be diminished by the introduction of overtime. 


The insufficiency and unsuitability of food have, according to the 
report, an important bearing upon the efficiency of the worker. Cases 
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are noted in which the output of individual workers was below the 
average because of inadequate dietary or omission to take food before 
beginning work. Experiments conducted over two periods of one 
week each showed that when the early morning period was not sus- 
pended three winders averaged 5,006 bobbins daily during the mid- 
dle-day periods—that is, 8.30 to 12.30 and 1.30 to 5.30—whereas when 
the winders worked during the early morning period the middle-day 
periods showed an average of 5,630 bobbins per day, indicating the 
advantage of having time in the morning to take a meal before start- 
ing work. Workers should go home to meals, if possible, it is stated, 
but to accommodate those who can not do this a well-organized, well- 
managed canteen should be provided. 

The introduction of overtime with its influence upon fatigue, de- 
clares the report, is a disturbing factor in the equilibrium of the 
factory operation since it tends to upset the balance between income 
and expenditure of energy. The resulting fatigue is disproportion- 
ately great, since the additional labor must be performed at the end 
of an ordinary day by an individual who is already tired. The extra 
energy thus required finds compensation in a diminution of applica- 
tion to work extending throughout the entire day. As showing that 
application varies greatly and that much time may be lost when it 
is imperfect, the report states that two workers lost an average of 
26.5 per cent, 14.5 per cent and 18.5 per cent of the total time in the 
early morning, morning, and afternoon, respectively. “ Where other 
things are equal, output may be taken as an indication of applica- 
tion.” ‘To prevent, or at least minimize, this condition, “ balancing ” 
is suggested, by which is meant “ the adjustment of application to the 
length of the working day, and the maintenance of equilibrium be- 
tween the development and the expenditure of energy.” 

The actual time worked and the actual rate of working, it is as- 
serted, are essential factors in the attainment of maximum output. 
“They are intimately related and vary in sympathy, and the total 
output depends upon a proper adjustment of these two factors.” It 
is shown by experiments that the losses in nominal time (the average 
time during which the workers attend) and in actual time (the aver- 
age time actually worked), though always present, are by no means 
constant in amount, and that they vary largely chiefly because of the 
condition of the worker with regard to fatigue. These experiments 
also showed that rates of working vary in the case of different work- 
ers and also in the case of individual workers at different times of 
the day, and as a result of changed conditions. 

Of special interest in connection with output is the fact that every alteration 


in the length of the working day has been tollowed by a corresponding alter- 
ation in the rate of actual working. 
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* * * Under ordinary circumstances every increase in works time [the 
average hours of the mill] must be followed by an increase in nominal 
time and an increase in actual time, but successive increases in works time 
will lead to diminishing increases in nominal time and actual time, since small 
time losses will be multiplied. Ultimately a condition will be reached when 
increased works time no longer leads to increased actual time, but may even 
lead to a diminution. Moreover, every increase in actual time, and therefore 
(under ordinary conditions) every increase in works time and in nominal time, 
will lead to a diminution of actual rate, and this diminution will be especially 
marked as the result of the introduction of overtime. It is for this reason 
that the introduction of overtime frequently leads to a diminution of total 
output. 

The influence of overtime upon the general health of the worker, 
apart from his condition with regard to fatigue at any particular 
moment, is regarded as important, since speed of working and the 
endurance necessary for prolonged labor must depend upon general 
health. As a result of tests conducted in this connection, the follow- 
ing conclusion is presented : 

The general health of the worker, upon which his rate of working and his 
powers of endurance depend, so far as it can be gauged by the tests used in this 
investigation, appears to be prejudiced by the introduction of overtime, and, 
to a less extent, by work in the early morning hours. The suspension of over- 
time was followed in every case by an improvement in the condition of the 
worker. In a large proportion of cases that condition was further improved 
by the suspension of work in the early morning hours. Where an estimate was 
made of the time lost by the worker, and this was taken as an indication of his 
general health, the suspension of overtime was found to result in a saving of 
time of 44 per cent. The subsequent suspension of the early morning period 
was followed by a further diminution in the time lost. 

The second interim report of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science,’ covering a study of fatigue from an economic 
standpoint, “ with the definite practical aim of influencing industrial 
organization,” contains a section on accumulated fatigue in warfare 
by Dr. Gwynne Maitland, who bases his observations on a clinical 
study rather than an experimental] examination of soldiers in Serbia. 
He concludes that— 
The history of six years of Balkan wars proves beyond dispute that the strain 
of forced marching, inadequate food, insufficient rest and sleep, resulting in a 


temporary and functional fatigue to begin with, may ultimately, through a 
gradual depreciation of tissue, cause a genuine degenerative lesion. 


In ascertaining the relation between fatigue and accidents the 
report notes the importance of determining how far the mental or 
bodily state of the injured man may contribute to the occurrence of 
an industrial accident, and refers to a list of causes of accidents pre- 
sented to the departmental committee on accidents some years ago 





1The question of fatigue from the economic standpoint. Second interim report of the 
committee. British Association for the Advancement of Science. Newcastle, 1916. 24 pp. 
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which showed only 75 out of 1,362 accidents to which fatigue was 
not “contributable.” Accordifig to the degree to which the human 
element enters, accidents are classified as follows: 


First would come the accidents due to the action of the material which no 
human capacity could have forseen or avoided at the time; secondly, accidents 
which a high degree of attention might just have foreseen; thirdly, accidents 
which a quick reaction (i. e., presence of mind) might have escaped; fourthly, 
accidents which either great attention to the work in hand might just have 
foreseen and a quick reaction might just have escaped; next, accidents due to 
some positive inattention or lack of muscular control (usually a muscular 
inaccuracy) either with extenuating circumstances (fifthly) or not (sixthly) ; 
and, finally, accidents due either to a lack of muscular control (often a lack of 
muscular coordination) or to inattention plus a slow reaction that misses the 
chance of escape. ‘ 


The applicability of psychology to problems of industrial fatigue 
is given brief attention, but after reciting some methods of laboratory 
experiments and noting the effect of fatigue in schools, it is concluded 
that— 


On the whole, in spite of their experiments in school and laboratory, the work 
of psychologists is still for the most part the reverse of illuminating for the 
problems of industry. The writers of general text books are content to intro- 
duce fatigue in the most cursory manner, and the student can obtain from them 
little idea of the problems which now demand attention. 





OUTPUT IN RELATION TO HOURS OF WORK. 


The health of munition workers committee was appointed by the 
British ministry of munitions, shortly after its organization, to study 
and advise as to the hours of labor and working conditions best 
adapted to promote the health and efficiency of the workers in muni- 
tions factories. Several memoranda have been issued by this com- 
mittee. Two of these are concerned with the subject of hours of 
labor. The first (Memorandum No. 5)* made the general recom- 
mendation that weekly hours should not exceed 65 to 67 for men and 
60 for women, but left open detailed proposals for particular opera- 
tives until the completion of more comprehensive investigations. 

The second memorandum (No. 12)? presents the results of one of 
these investigations. It is concerned with the subject of output in 
relation to hours of labor. The object was to ascertain, for each of 
several important munitions operations, what system of working 
hours would produce the maximum output over a period of time. 





1 Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, June, 1916, p. 77. 

2Great Britain. Ministry of Munitions. Health of munition workers committee. 
Memorandum No. 12, appendix to Memorandum No. 5 (Hours of Work). Statistical 
information concerning output in relation to hours of work. (Collected by H. M. Vernon, 
M. D.) London, 1916. 11 pp. 
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The cost of production was not considered, nor was personal study 
made of the health of the worker. It was assumed that any evil 
effects of long hours upon health would be reflected in output, and 
that the schedule of hours that assured the maximum productivity 
over a considerable period of time would necessarily be one that con- 
served the health and strength of the workers concerned. 

The investigation covered several operations of distinctly different 
character, some demanding heavy, manual labor, others of a light. 
more or less sedentary type. In each case comparison is made of the 
relative output of the same group of workers at different periods 
under different time schedules.. It was found that the time schedule 
producing the maximum output varied with the operation. 

In operations involving heavy, manual labor, a greater output was 
uniformly obtained when the weekly hours were 60 or less than when 
longer hours were worked. Thus, the employment of women at the 
work of turning fuse bodies, for which the data obtained were most 
complete, may be cited. There were 100 such workers under ob- 
servation for a period of 24 weeks. During the first 6 weeks of 
this period the average actual hours of labor were 68.2 per week. 
Taking the average hourly output of fuse bodies during these 6 
weeks as 100, the total weekly output amounted to 6,820. During the 
latter part of the period the weekly hours were reduced to 59.7. The 
relative hourly output thereupon increased from 100 to 123, and this 
was sufficient to cause an increase in the total weekly output from 
6,820 to 7,343. 

The same tendency was found among men engaged in the very 
heavy work of sizing fuse bodies. Information was obtained regard- 
ing working hours and output of a group of 27 such workers over a 
period of 27 weeks. During the first 6 weeks the average weekly 
hours were 61.5, which, taking the relative hourly output at 100, 
made a total weekly output of 6,150. Later, with a reduction in 
working hours to 55.4 per week, the hourly output increased to 122 
and the total weekly output to 6,759. Inasmuch as a slightly longer 
working week—56.2 hours—resulted in a still larger total output— 
6,969—the reports conclude that the week of maximum productivity 
is one of approximately 56 hours. 

On the other hand, in the case of work involving no heavy labor, 
the investigation indicates that, while a reduction in the hours of 
labor almost invariably increases hourly output, it may not inc. ease, 
and in some cases may decrease markedly, the total output. Thus, 
in the case of a group of men and youths engaged in the light labor of 
boring top caps, a reduction of working hours from over 70 a week to 
under 60 increased hourly production by only 8 per cent, with the 
result that the total weekly output was very greatly reduced. 
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As regards the whole output, it is to be emphasized that the method 
of comparison employed necessarily required the limiting of the oper- 
atives under observation to those that remained at work for a very 
considerable period of time. This automatically excluded all those 
who might have dropped out because unable to keep up the pace. 
“That is to say, the data quoted relates to the fittest who were strong 
enough to survive in the struggle, and not to the general mass of 
workers in all classes who tried their hand at munition work.” 

The report is given below in full: 


1. In a previous memorandum (No. 5) the committee recommended that the 
average weekly hours of labor, including overtime, should not exceed 65 to 67 
for men, and 60 hours for women. They suggested that it might be desirable 
to differentiate to some extent between different kinds of work, but they did 
not offer any detailed information, because at the time they had not sufficient 
data at their disposal to warrant definite conclusions. In order to remedy this 
deficiency, special investigators, including myself, have been engaged for many 
months past in collecting statistics concerning output in relation to hours of 
labor at a number of munition works, and I am now bringing forward a por- 
tion of the data which I have obtained as they appear to me, not only to afford 
information concerning the most suitable hours of labor in certain specific 
munition operations, but also to suggest some of the principles which should 
be followed in fixing the hours of labor for munition work in general. 

2. I understand that the object of the committee is in many ways similar to 
that of the managers of munition works, and is to ascertain the hours of em- 
ployment most likely to produce a maximum output over periods of months, 
or maybe even of years. They hold that output can not be maintained at the 
highest level for any considerable period if the conditions are such as to lead 
to excessive fatigue and to deterioration in the health of the workers. If health 
and physical efficiency are maintained they would raise no a priori objections 
to any given number of hours, however long. Further, in considering the rela- 
tive value of, say, a 65-hour week as compared with a 55-hour week the question 
is whether the former or the latter will produce the greater total weekly output, 
rather than whether any extra cost involved by the additional output is justified 
by the economic or military conditions existing at any given time. 

3. The statistical data collected with one exception concern the output of day 
shifts, and they were collected in large and recently built munition works, where 
the conditions of labor, such as lighting, warming, ventilation, and the provi- 
sion of canteens, were as favorable as possible. All classes of operatives were 
on piecework, they were paid at a high rate of wages, and there were no trades- 
union restrictions whatever upon output. Hence there was every possible stimu- 
lus for them to exert their maximum powers of production. It is more con- 
venient to describe first the data obtained relating to the output of women, as 
ene group of them is specially complete. 


WOMEN ENGAGED IN MODERATELY HEAVY LABOR. 


4. The complete series of output data just referred to concerns women engaged 
in turning aluminum fuse bodies. The operatives were standing all day at 
capstan lathes and had to subject each fuse body to seven successive boring and 
cutting operations. These operations required close attention throughout and 
some delicacy of manipulation, so that no relaxation of effort was permissible 
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during the actual turning. Nearly 200 operatives were engaged on the work, 
but for the purposes of statistical analysis the output of only 100 of them could 
be considered. None were included unless they had attained their maximum 
output (which statistical examination of individual output showed was attained 
after 3 weeks’ experience) and were engaged on the operation for 15 or more 
weeks out of the 24 weeks of the statistical period dealt with. For many months 
previous to this period the hours of labor had usually been 77} per week, except 
that in the second week of each month there was no Sunday labor, or the hours 
were reduced to 69} per week. From Table I we see that in the 6-week period 
just before Christmas the actual hours of work averaged 68.2 per week, or 6.6 
hours less than the nominal hours (74.8 hours). Taking the average hourly 
output of fuse bodies as 100, the total (relative) output per week comes to 
6,820. The next fortnight was much broken by the Christmas holiday. This 
amounted practically to a week if the days taken without permission be added 
to those officially sanctioned. It will be noted that in the week and a half 
before this holiday the output rose distinctly above the previous average (viz, 
6 per cent), but in the half week immediately following it fell considerably 
below the average (viz, 11 per cent). Both of these variations form a typical 
feature of output data in relation to holidays, while another typical feature is 
the considerable and persistent rise which follows on a holiday. In the present 
instance this rise amounted to 11 per cent more than the average for the pre- 
Christmas period, or the total output reached its absolute maximum of 7,615 
per week. The beneficial effects of the holiday upon output undoubtedly lasted 
four weeks and probably more, but the reduction in the hours of labor from 
January 24 onward precluded the possibility of tracing it further. After a 4 
days’ holiday at the beginning of August the output of a smaller group of the 
operatives, 40 in number, remained high for 5 weeks and was 7 per cent greater 
than the average output during the next 8 weeks. 


TABLE 1—ONE HUNDRED WOMEN TURNING FUSE BODIES. 
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5. The output data of Table I indicate that the beneficial effect on output 
of a reduction in the weekly hours of labor from 74.3 to 67.5 was not imme- 
diately manifest. Even a reduction to 52 hours seems to have no influence, 
put this was owing to a temporary shortage of material. From February 27 
onward the hours of labor were 664 per week (or 584 in the second week of 
each month, when there was no Sunday labor), and we see that during a 
period of eight weeks the hourly output now averaged 23 per cent more than 
in the pre-Christmas period. The total output is 7,343 per week, or 8 per cent 
more than in the pre-Christmas period, in spite of the hours of labor being 
nominally 10.5 less, and actually 8.5 less. It is probable that the 60 hours 
worked per week were still too many to give the best total output, but at 
least they justify the statement that in order to attain a maximum output 
women engaged in moderately heavy manual labor should not work for more 
than 60 hours per week. Observations adduced below suggest that an equally 
good total output could be maintained if the actual working hours were reduced 
to 56 or less per week. 

6. It might be thought that the great improvement in hourly output under 
the shorter hours régime was due, partly or wholly, to increased skill of the 
operatives or improvements in the machinery. Neither of these hypotheses 
can be substantiated. On classifying the operatives into two groups, according 
as they had been engaged in turning fuse bodies for about five months pre- 
vious to the statistical period dealt with, or for about one and a half months 
on an average, the hourly output of the former group was found to be 1 per 
cent less than that of the latter group during the pre-Christmas period, and 1 
per cent more than it was during the spring period, or in other words, it was the 
same within the limits of chance error. As regards the other alternative, no 
change had been made in the tools, the machinery, the nature of the operation, 
or the quality of the alloy used during the statistical period dealt with, or for 
44 months previous to it. 

7. Further proof of the advantage of shorter hours was afforded by the 
output data of some of the operatives on an earlier occasion. One group of 
them, 17 in number, worked only 51.8 to 62.6 hours per week for five weeks 
in June and July, and during the last three weeks of this period their hourly 
output was 18 per cent greater than that of another group of 14 operatives 
who were working the usual long hours. Subsequently, when both groups 
worked the same long hours, their output was identical. 


BROKEN TIME AND SICKNESS. 


8. It will be seen from Table I that the operatives lost on an average 6.6 
hours per week of “broken” time before Christmas and 4.6 hours per week 
in the final 8-week period, or that they lost practically half a day per week 
in this way. But even this does not represent by any means the total time 
lost, for I have put in a separate category such time as was presumably lost 
by indisposition. I have made the arbitrary assumption that operatives who 
put in less than 45 hours per week of actual work out of a nominal 584 or 
more did so because of sickness rather than slackness, and I have excluded 
them in calculating the broken time data quoted in the table, though I retained 
them when calculating the output of fuse bodies per working hour. In the 
6-week pre-Christmas period 4.1 per cent of the weeks worked by the operatives 
were “short” weeks of less than 45 hours, the average time of actual work 
amounting to 30.2 hours per week. In addition, the operatives were absent 
altogether for 2.1 per cent of the weeks. Sickness increased considerably after 
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Christmas, for in the 5-week period, January 3—February 6, 5.7 per cent of 
the weeks were short weeks, and 3.6 per cent of them were absent weeks, whilst 
in the 7-week period, February 21—April 9, no less than 12.4 per cent of the 
weeks were short weeks (averaging 28.6 hours), and 5.4 per cent of them were 
absent weeks, in spite of the fact that the nominal hours of labor were 10.8 
less than in the pre-Christmas period. 

9. There can be no doubt that the frequent occurrence of these short ani 
absent weeks was due very largely to fatigue resulting from the strain of the 
heavy lathe work, for women engaged in light sedentary occupations showe 
only about a third as many lapses. I was able to obtain data concerning the 
timekeeping of no less than 400 women and girls engaged in the sedentary 
occupations of viewing, gauging, and assembling the component parts of fuses, 
and in Table II are given the average numbers of short and absent weeks 
observed in the 6 weeks before Christmas, when the nominal hours of labor 
were 76 per week; in the 5 weeks after Christmas, when they were 75 per 
week; and in the subsequent 7 weeks (Feb. 7—Mar. 26), when they were 64 
per week. Taking first the women of 21 and over, for they alone are strictly 
comparable in age with the fuse-turning women, it can be seen that in each 
of the statistical periods dealt with these women put in only about a third es 
many short weeks as the fuse turners, while they were absent three times less 
frequently in two of the statistical periods and about half as frequently in the 
third period. 


TaBLe II.—WEEKS IN WHICH OPERATIVES WORKED LESS THAN 45 HOURS OR WERE 
ABSENT. 
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10. As regards the girls engaged in sedentary work, the table shows that 
those of 19 to 20 years put in the most short and absent weeks, while those of 
14 to 16 put in the least, and in this respect corresponded closely with the 
women of 21 and over. In Table III are recorded the average hours of broke» 
time observed in the three statistical periods mentioned, and it will be seen 
that here again the girls of 14 to 16 resembled the women of 21 and over in 
keeping the best time, while the young women of 19 to 20 were on the whole 
the worst timekeepers. If comparison be made with the data relating to the 
fuse-turning women, it will be seen that on an average the adult women en- 
gaged in this sedentary work lost only about half as much time as they did. 
11, It should be mentioned that these gauging women were not on piece rate~ 
like all the others, but were on day rates with the addition of a large bonus 
on output if above a certain minimum. Doubtless this system of remuneration 
tended to improve their time keeping to some extent, though probably not much. 
Thus the group of women recorded in the next section, who were engaged on 
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the light labor of milling a screw thread, were paid at piece rates, and yet kept 
time very much better than the fuse-turning women, and not much worse than 
the gauging women. 








TABLE III.—BROKEN TIME OF WOMEN GAUGING FUSES. 
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12. It is evident that in fixing the number of hours required to produce a 
maximum output close attention must be paid to the effect of any given number 
of hours on timekeeping. If an increase in the hours of labor from 50 to 60 
per week caused the total output of the operatives, taken as a group, to in- 
crease permanently by, e. g., 10 per cent, it would be worth while to adopt these 
hours, but if after a few weeks of the longer hours it were found that 5 per 
cent more of the operatives were absent from sickness, and 10 per cent more 
of them were putting in short weeks of an average of 30 hours instead of the 
nominal 60 hours, there would be no gain whatever in the total output. Now 
it will be seen from Table II that in the third of the statistical periods dealt 
with 9 per cent more of the fuse-turning women were putting in short weeks 
than of the gauging women, while 3.6 per cent more of them were absent. If, 
therefore, it were found that by cutting down the hours of actual work of the 
fuse-turning women from 60 to 56 they were able to reduce their short and 
absent weeks to those shown by the gauging women, the output would remain 
practically unchanged. For other and independent reasons, to be mentioned 
later on, it seems probable that a reduction of the working hours to 56 per week 
would have no adverse effect on output, and hence there can be little doubt that 
this number of hours is the absolute maximum for the type of work under con- 
sideration, and that if anything it errs on the side of excess. 

13. Another point to be borne in mind in fixing hours of labor is the time 
taken by the operatives to get from their homes to the works, and vice versa. 
Personal observation leads me to think that the operatives referred to in this 
memorandum took on an average somewhat less than an hour each way, though 
I have no exact statistical data on the subject. There was an efficient tram 
service at their disposal. 
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WOMEN ENGAGED IN LIGHT LABOR. 










14. In the next type of munition work to be described, the operatives were 
milling a screw thread on the fuse bodies. This necessitated their standing at 
semiautomatic machines, where they removed one fuse body and inserted an- 
other every minute or so. The requisite muscular effort was moderate and 
simple in character, and took up only about a fifth of the total time required for 
the operation. For the remaining four-fifths of the time the operative had 
nothing whatever to do, and so the call upon her attention and her muscles was 
very much less than that experienced by the operatives previously described. 
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The output of 21 women was investigated over a similar statistical period, but 
it seems unnecessary to quote the results in full. The average records adduced 
in Table IV show that the hourly output varied in the same direction as that of 
the fuse-turning operatives, but to a very much more limited extent. In the 
3 weeks after Christmas it was only 6 per cent greater than in the 5 weeks 
before it, and since the average hours of work were somewhat shorter, the total 
cutput remained practically unchanged. A considerable reduction of working 
hours did not lead at first to any improvement of hourly output, but this estab- 
lished itself after 4 weeks, and was maintained at a steady level during the 
next 8 weeks. In that the average excess of hourly output amounted only to 
9 per cent above that of the pre-Christmas period, the total output became re- 
duced to 4 per cent below it. However, in the 3 weeks after Easter the hourly 
output improved a further 3 per cent so that the total output reached to within 
0.6 per cent of the pre-Christmas value. Probably the best number of hours is 
something between the limiting values investigated, or about 62 hours, for if 
the output of 109 per hour were maintained over this time, the total ouput 
would work out at 6,758, or slightly above that of the pre-Christmas period. 


TaBLeE IV.—TWENTY-ONE WOMEN MILLING A SCREW THREAD. 
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MEN ENGAGED IN HEAVY LABOR. 


15. The labor assigned to male munition workers is, as a rule, considerably 
heavier than that assigned to women; but making due allowance for the greater 
strength and endurance of the man, we find that his output is similarly affected 
by a reduction in the hours of labor. One of the most fatiguing types of 
munition work so far investigated by me is that of “sizing.” In the sizing 
of fuse bodies the article is usually subjected to four separate operations, in 
each of which it is clamped to a small flywheel and handle and is screwed 
through a steel tap so as to cut a screw thread on it. The operations require 
no manual dexterity, but they are a great and continuous strain on the muscles 
of one arm-and shoulder and to a less extent on those of the back. The 
operatives seldom use both arms, as they prefer to keep the “screwing” hand 
dry and use the other for picking up the oil-covered fuse bodies. The output 
of a group of 27 operatives was investigated and the mean results are given 
in Table V. The hours of labor were always shorter than those worked by the 
women. They never exceeded 71 hours in any one week and seldom included 
Sunday labor. The hourly output showed a marked drop during the Christmas 
fortnight and a considerable rise (to 118) for the first week after this fort- 
night, but the average output during the six weeks after Christmas was only 9 
per cent greater than that of the pre-Christmas period in spite of the fact that 
the weekly hours of labor were 10.4 shorter. Evidently the operatives took a 
long time to adapt their rate of production to the shorter hours, fer the hourly 
output subsequently averaged 22 per cent in excess of that of the pre-Christmas 
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period. This caused the total output to be no less than 10 per cent greater, 
and it is probable that even this figure does not represent the full effect of re- 
ducing the hours of labor, for after Easter the hourly output improved a further 
2 per cent and the total output was increased to 13 per cent above that of 
the pre-Christmas period. However, a part of this improvement may have 
been only the temporary effect of the holiday. The week February 14-20 is 
omitted, as the operatives worked only 41 hours, owing to shortage of material. 


TABLE V.—TWENTY-SEVEN MEN SIZING FUSE BODIES. 
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16. The broken time is not quoted in the above table, as the nominal hours 
of labor were rather uncertain. Moreover, the operatives appeared to have 
had some freedom in selecting their own hours of work. The plan adopted in 
calculating the weekly hours of actual work was different from that observed 
in the other data quoted in this memorandum, for all weeks were included in 
which 20 hours or more were worked. The reason of this change was that 
these sizers, though they were absent altogether for only 1.8 per cent of the 
weeks included in the statistical period dealt with, were in the habit of putting 
in short weeks of 40 hours or less with some frequency. If only those op- 
eratives who put in 45 hours or more had been included, the average weekly 
hours of actual work would have come to about two hours more than the figures 
quoted in the table. 

17. The operatives engaged in sizing fuse bodies were all full-grown men, 
but certain other sizing operations were performed by youths. The output of 
one of these groups may be quoted, but in that it concerns only nine operatives, 
the data are not so reliable as those just recorded. The youths 14 to 17 
years of age were sizing steel base plugs, and from Table VI we see that their 
hourly output was 16 per cent greater in the 4 weeks after Christmas than it 
had been before, in spite of a slight increase in the hours of labor, whilst it was 
no less than 42 per cent greater in the 11 subsequent weeks when the hours 
of labor were reduced from 70.3 to 57. In consequence, the total output at- 
tained a value 19 per cent in excess of that of the pre-Christmas period. Even 
this value does not represent the full effect of the reduced hours of labor, for 
in the 3 weeks after Easter the hourly output was 55 per cent above that 
of the pre-Christmas period and the total output 38 per cent above it. Such 
results are so astonishing that one is naturally inclined to doubt their validity, 
but there appears to be no reason for denying their substantial accuracy. The 
boys must have been seriously overworked by the long hours, and hence the 
8 to 12 hour reduction of the working week accelerated their rate of production 
much more than did the 6-hour reduction accelerate that of the men “ sizers.” 
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TABLE VI.—NINE YOUTHS SIZING BASE PLUGS. 
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MEN ENGAGED IN MODERATELY HEAVY LABOR. 


18. Typical examples of moderately heavy labor are found in shell making. 
and all the data described in this section relate to the output of 3-inch shrapne! 
shells. One of the most important and lengthy of the operations is that known 
as boring the powder chamber. This operation is performed on capst:n 
lathes provided with three sets of boring tools, and it requires considerably 
more muscular energy than that involved in turning fuse bodies, though not 
so much as in sizing. At one shell factory, where the male operatives were 
being largely replaced by women, I was informed that though the women at- 
tained a good output in most operations, they produced only about half as 
many shells as the men did in this particular operation, since they had not 
the necessary strength. 

19. The data in Table VII concern the output of 23 operatives, all of whom 
had been 4 months or more at the Lrocess previous to the statistical period 
recorded. During these months they worked at first for 53 hours per week, 
and subsequently for 494 hours, and had attained their maximum output for 
these particular hours of labor. When their hours were suddenly increase! 
to 64 per week (7 hours on Sunday), we see that they maintained their 
hourly output for three weeks with very little diminution. After this time 
there was a shortage of material at irregular intervals, so the output data were 
rendered valueless for statistical purposes, but even if the hourly output had 
fallen considerably lower, the total output would still have remained higher 
during a 60-hour week than during a 48-hour week. 


TABLE VII.—TWENTY-THREE MEN BORING THE POWDER CHAMBER. 
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20. An important operation is to “finish, turn, and form” the shell, which 
consists in taking off a fine turning, and afterwards. filing down the shell. 
This operation probably needs the expenditure of about as much muscular energy 
as that of turning fuse bodies. The data in Table VIII show the output of 22 
men who had been engaged at this work for 10 weeks, on an average, pre- 
viously to the statistical period dealt with. 
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TaBLE VIIIL—TWENTY-TWO MEN, FINISHING, TURNING, AND FORMING 3-INCH SHELLS. 
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21. The hours of labor in the immediately preceding week had been 64, but 
before that they had been 49 for 3 weeks, preceded by 64 or more for 7 weeks. 
We see that, on an average, the hourly output during the last 3 weeks recorded 
in the table, when the hours of labor averaged 51.8 hours, was 14 per cent 
greater than in the first 4 weeks when they averaged 60.3 hours. It is probable 
that a portion of this improvement was due to increased skill of the operatives, 
who were found to require 3 or 4 months’ experience before attaining their maxi- 
mum output, but assuming that the whole of the improvement was the direct 
result of the reduced hours of labor, the total output is still less for the short- 
hour weeks than for the long ones. The timekeeping was extremely good and 
suggests that the operatives could easily stand the 60-hour week, for not only 
was the broken time 1 hour per week or less, but during the 60-hour period re- 
corded the operatives were never absent for a whole week, and they put in only 
4 per cent of short weeks. It should be mentioned that in calculating broken 
time the 45-hour limit referred to previously was retained for operatives work- 
ing 584 hours or more per week, but with operatives working a nominal 52 
hours only those were excluded who put in less than 40 hours of actual work, 
and with operatives working a nominal 494 hours only those who put in less 
than 38 hours of actual work. 

















MEN AND YOUTHS ENGAGED IN LIGHT LABOR. 











22. In the operation known as “ rough turning,” the rough shell is turned ap- 
proximately to size. During four-fifths of the time required the operative 
merely watches the lathe, so the labor is very much lighter in type than that 
previously described and resembles that required for milling a screw thread 
on fuse bodies. The hourly output of 18 men was investigated and was found 
to be constant within the limits of chance error, whether they were working 
49, 53, or 64 hours per week. For instance, on changing from a 494-hour to a 
64-hour week, the hourly output during three consecutive weeks was 100, 102, 
and 101 on that of the preceding weeks taken as 100. Again, when the 20 
operatives of a permanent night shift had their hours increased from 474 to 534 
for one week, and then to 67 hours for two weeks, their output was 99, 97, and 
96 in the 3 weeks respectively, that of the preceding weeks being taken as 100. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that these operatives could have worked 
longer weekly hours than 64 or 67 without greatly diminishing their hourly out- 
put, and so have attained a greater total output. This conclusion is strongly 
supported by the data for youths which are now to be recorded. 

23. The youths, 15 to 18 years of age, were engaged in boring out the top 
caps of fuses by means of semiautomatic machines. About four times a minute 
they unclamped one cap and clamped in another, these two clampings together 
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occupying less than two seconds. For the rest of the time they stood at their 
machines doing nothing. From the average data recorded in Table IX, which 
concern the output of 17 operatives, it will be seen that before Christmas they 
averaged 75.6 hours per week of actual work out of the 784 nominal hours. 
In the 6 weeks after Christmas their hourly output went up 6 per cent, but in 
that they averaged 4.7 hours a week less than before, their total output was 
slightly diminished. The output of the week February 14-20 is omitted, as 
there was a shortage of material, but in the next 8 weeks, when the average 
hours were reduced to 59.4 per week, the output rose another 2 per cent. This 
rise by no means compensated for the considerable reduction in working hours, 
so we find that the total weekly output was actually 15 per cent less than in 
the pre-Christmas period. 


TABLE IX.—SEVENTEEN YOUTHS BORING TOP CAPS. 








Average | Average Average Hours mu!- 





Statistical period. SS) yon tiplied by 
work. time. output. output 
5 weeks preceding Christmas (Nov. 15-Dee. 19)......... 75.6 2.9 100 7,560 
I i einen dnnus anokssdmescthaehes 50.0 2.7 RS 
6 weeks after Christmas (Jan. 3-Feb. 13)...........-..... 70.9 4.6 106 7,515 
8 weeks later (Feb. esi RR es eee 59.4 4.4 108 6,415 
2 weeks at Easter (Apr. 17-30)................-...----. 40.8 4.6 _ eae 

















24. It seems probable, therefore, that to attain maximum output 70 hours 
or more per week of this light labor must be worked. It will be seen from the 
table that when the operatives were working over 70 hours per week their 
broken time was not excessive. Moreover, they put in only 2 per cent of 
short weeks and 3.6 per cent of absent weeks on an average, so the long hours 
did not appear to affect their health. 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS. 


25. The various types of labor investigated may conveniently be divided into 
five, viz, very heavy, heavy, moderately heavy, light, and very light. Of these 
types the “very heavy,” such as sizing fuse bodies, and the “ heavy,” such as 
boring the powder chamber, are not well suited to women. On the other hand, 
the “light ” type, such as boring top caps and rough-turning 3-inch shells, had 
better be confined to women, as it is waste of muscle to appropriate them to 
men, or even to youths. Very light types of labor such as sedentary gauging 
operations should evidently be confined to women and girls. 

26. We have seen that for men engaged in the very heavy labor of sizing fuse 
bodies the maximum hours of actual work appeared to be 56 or less per week ; 
for men engaged in boring the powder chamber and in turning and finishing 
shells they were probably 60 or rather more, whilst for men rough-turning shells 
and for youths boring top caps they were probably 70 or even more. On the 
other hand, for women engaged in the moderately heavy labor of turning fuse 
bodies the maximum hours were 56 or less, whilst for women on the light labor 
of milling a screw thread they were rather over 60 hours. In so far as time 
keeping is a criterion, women and girls on the very light work of gauging fuses 
appeared to stand even 76 hours fairly well, but it is more than likely that their 
actual output was little, if any, greater than when they were working 64 hours, 
and so it is probable that this figure should be regarded as their maximum. 
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27. It must be realized that all of these data are provisional, but they clearly 
justify the conclusion that the hours of labor should be varied between wide 
limits according to the character of the work performed. This obvious fact 
is not realized by many managers of munition works, and the tendency is 
usually toward uniformity of hours for all types of labor and for workers of 
poth sexes. The data adduced suggest that not only are women unsuited to 
the heavier types of work, but that even when engaged on the moderate and 
light types they are unable to stand such long hours as the men. Several sets 
of operatives, both male and female, were kept under close observation for 
many days in order that their powers of application might be investigated. 
Men engaged in boring the powder chamber and in turning and finishing shells 
were found, almost without exception, to stick to their work with admirable 
persistence, and it was very seldom that they rested even for a minute. On 
the other hand, women engaged in turning fuze bodies rested for times which 
in aggregate amounted to 14 hours out of the 12-hour day, and over an hour out 
of the 10-hour day, in addition to the hour or so of compulsory rest required for 
attention to their lathes at the hands of the tool-setters. About half an hour 
of the voluntary rest pauses occurred on starting and stopping work, but much 
of the remaining hour or half hour was probably due, not to idleness on the 
part of the women, but to fatigue, and to an instinctive knowledge that short 
rest pauses helped to prevent undue fatigue. Still, it would have been better 
if these pauses and the times lost in starting and stopping had been curtailed 
by, e. g., half an hour a day, and the women had been permitted a corresponding 
reduction in their weekly hours of labor. 

28. It is to be borne in mind that all of the times mentioned are the maximum 
hours of actual work, supposing that a maximum output is required regardless 
of cost of production. They necessarily impose a great strain on the operatives, 
and there can be no doubt that in many instances the strain was too great to 
be borne, and that the operatives had to drop out altogether. That is te say, the 
data quoted relate to the fittest who were strong enough to survive in the 
struggle, and not to the general mass of workers of all classes who tried their 
hand at munition work. It is almost impossible to discover the extent of this 
weeding out, but it is inevitably considerable. Hence the best -hours of work, 
suited for peace times, are in every case considerably shorter than those men- 
tioned, though the principle of graduating the number of hours of labor to the 
type. of work performed still holds with undiminished force. 


FURTHER POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


29. Though stern necessity may compel long hours of labor on the part of 
many munition workers, it is evident that, provided maximum output is main- 
tained, the shorter the times for which they are shut up in the factories the 
better their chances of health and happiness. Hence everything possible 
should be done to speed up the rate of production so far as this can be done 
without making an extra call upon the physical energies of the operatives. 
Though I have no intention on the present occasion of discussing the matter in 
detail, I wish to suggest two simple plans of appreciably increasing the rate of 
production. The first depends on greater promptness in starting work. A few 
concrete instances will bring home the importance of this point, at least in 
some munition factories. In most works the motive power is electric, and in 
some the power supplied to each section is registered by a separate wattmeter. 
The machinery is started running shortly before work begins, and as the operas 
tives get going, one after another, the power consumption steadily rises to a 
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maximum, which is attained when all the operatives have started. By means 
of these power records the rate of starting and stopping work can readily be 
ascertained in many instances, though not in factories where time is spent in a 
preliminary collection of necessary tools and material, and in their adjustment. 
The accompanying figure [figure not reproduced] records the increments of 
electric power over that required to drive the free-running machinery, on start- 
ing and stopping the afternoon spell of work. The continuous line represents 
the power supplied to a large shell shop which turned out 30,000 3-inch schrapne! 
shells per week. We see that the power supplied started mounting up 2 
minutes after starting time, and reached half its full value in 4 minutes. The 
dotted-line curve, representing the power supplied to a section of 200 women 
turning fuse bodies, did not begin to rise till 5 minutes after starting time, and 
did not attain half its maximum value until 11 minutes after starting time. In 
other words, the operatives wasted about 7 minutes more in starting than did 
the operatives in the shell shop, most of whom were men. On the other hand, 
the fuse-turners finished more strongly than the shell-shop operatives, as can 
be seen by comparing the two curves given on the right side of the figure, and 
it was found that both sets of operatives lost, on an average, about the same 
aggregate of time in starting and finishing during the course of the whole day, 
viz, 34 minutes. The shell-shop operatives did not start much more promptly 
than the fuse-turners in the morning, partly because there was more delay in 
the arrival of their material, but in spite of this, if the operatives of both shops 
had started equally promptly, and finished equally strongly, 9 minutes out of 
the 34 would have been saved. There was no inherent reason why work 
should have been started promptly in one shop and not in the other. It was 
merely a custom of the particular shop, and even then the custom was not a 
fixed one. A series of meter readings of the women’s section were taken for 
several days before and after the Easter holiday, and 9 days before the holiday 
the average amount of time wasted in starting after dinner was found to be 11 
minutes ; 2 days before it was 14 minutes. Two days after the holiday it was 
16 minutes ; 3 days after it was 15 minutes; and five days after it was 12 min- 
utes. That is to say, it increased with the slackness of the operatives cause: 
by the immediate approach of the holiday, and still more with their post-holiday 
lassitude. 

30. There can be no necessity for the waste even of 25 minutes in starting 
and finishing work. Ten or 15 minutes should be ample allowance, and the 
20 minutes thereby saved could be deducted from working hours without any 
reduction of output. At one large works the manager informed me that he 
made a point of going into the various shops at starting time and seeing that 
the operatives began work promptly. In this way a considerable amount of 
time was saved. | . 

31. The other method of speeding up production on which I wish to lay 
stress has already been referred to in an earlier memorandum (No. 7). It 
consists in the regulation of rest pauses. The custom in many munition works 
is for the operatives to work for a spell of five hours, and then, after an hour’s 
interval, for another spell of 44 to 5 hours... Such spells are undoubtedly too 
long in many types of munition work, but if a second break is introduced in 
the working day much extra time is lost in starting and stopping work. If the 
operatives are left to themselves they take rests at irregular and often unsuit- 
able times. Hence it would be much better if the rest pauses were chosen for 
them. For instance, a 10-minute break in the middle of the morning and after- 
noon spells, during which the operatives remain at their machines, but take 
tea or other nutriment brought them by boys or by traveling canteens, has 
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been found a valuable aid to output in some munition works. Some types of 
work need longer and more frequent rest pauses than others, and the best 
times can be determined only by experiment. After being fixed they should be 
made compulsory and rest pauses at other times be checked so far as possible. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN EXPERIENCE WITH THE SHORTER 
WORKDAY. 


Studies of the effect of changes in hours of labor upon efficiency, 
such as the report reprinted above, are very few in number. Of 
these, the four briefly summarized below are of particular interest as 
representing experiences in different industries and in different 


countries. 
COMMONWEALTH STEEL CO., GRANITE CITY, ILL. 


The workmen in the open-hearth department and boiler room 
were changed, in 1912, from a system of two 12-hour shifts to one of 
three 8-hour shifts. To do this required increasing the number of 
men in the open-hearth department from 22 to 33, but in the boiler 
room it was necessary to increase the number of men only from 8 to 
10. The hourly wage rates of all the men concerned were increased 
an average of 20 per cent. Exactly the same products were made 
under the two systems of working hours. 

Under the 8-hour system, in spite of the increase in hourly rates, 
there was a slight decrease in the cost of production, owing to the 
higher efficiency of the workers. There were very considerable re- 
ductions in the amount of pig iron charged and in the amount of fuel 
oil consumed. Also the quality of the product was very much im- 
proved. 

ZEISS OPTICAL WORKS, JENA, GERMANY’ 


The operation of these works was changed from a 9-hour to an 
8-hour basis in 1900. In studying the effect of this change upon 
efficiency, comparison is made between the earnings of pieceworkers 
during the year preceding the change and the year following. The 
comparison involves 233 workmen. All were excluded whose output 
might have been affected by special causes, such as ill health, and also 
all who had not been in the firm’s employ for at least 4 years and who 
were not at least 22 years of age. Piece rates remained the same. 

Under the 8-hour system, as compared with the superseded 9-hour 
system, the hourly earnings of pieceworkers increased 16.2 per cent. 
This represents a greater daily output than before, inasmuch as a 
pieceworker, piece rates remaining the same, need only increase his 





. 1 Report on conditions of employment in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States. 8S. Doc. No. 110, 62d Cong., 1st sess., Vol. III, p. 187. 
2 Abbé, Ernst. Die Volkwerbschaftliche Bedeutung der Verkiirzung des industriellen 
arbeitstages. Jena, 1901. Digest in Goldmark’s “ Fatigue and Efficiency.”” New York, 
1912. pp. 155-166. 
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hourly earnings 124 per cent in order to produce as much, and thus 
obtain the same earnings under an 8-hour day as under a 9-hour day. 
Moreover, the increase of 16.2 per cent referred to was fairly uni- 
form for different occupations and for workers of different age 
groups. 

ENGIS CHEMICAL WORKS, NEAR LIEGE, BELGIUM. 

Engaged in the manufacture of zinc blend and sulphuric acid. 
Principal employment of labor, oven tending. Started in 1888 with 
system of two 12-hour shifts. Changed four years later to the plan 
of three 8-hour shifts. Under the 12-hour shifts there were 10 hours 
of actual work. Under the 8-hour shifts there were 74 hours of 
actual work. The furnaces were thus operated 22} hours out of the 
24, as against 20 hours previously. | 

Within 6 months after the change was effected the workers had 
equalled in 74 hours the previous output of 10 hours, and the daily 
earnings for 74 hours’ work equaled the amount formerly earned in 
10 hours. The total cost of production was reduced 20 per cent and 
the quality of the output improved. Also it was noted that the 
morale of the workers, as well as their physique, was raised to a much 
higher level. . 


SALFORD IRON WORKS, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.’ 


Engaged in the manufacture of steam engines, pumping machinery, 
electrical machinery, etc. Number of employees, 1,200, about one- 
third being pieceworkers. For the 6 years prior to 1893 the hours 
of labor had been 54 per week during the first part of the period and 
53 during the latter part. In 1893 a 48-hour week was introduced 
and careful records kept of costs and output for a year. No change 
occurred in the character of the work done, and the wages remained 
the same as before. 

At the end of a year’s time it was found that the amount of output 
for the year was slightly greater than the average of the 6 preceding 
years. Saving was affected in “wear and tear,” fuel, etc., which 
balanced an increase of 0.4 per cent in wage cost. The reduction 
of hours also led to a rearrangement of working time. Previously it 
had been the custom of employees to have two meal periods at the 
plant, breakfast and lunch. With the shorter day the men had break- 
fast before coming to work. This was regarded as beneficial to the 
men and to their families as well as to the work. 





1¥Fromont, L. G. Une experiénce industrielle Je réduction de la journée de travail. 
Brussels, Leipzig, etc., 1906. (Institut Solvay.) Digest in Goldmark’s “ Fatigue and 
Efficiency,” New York, 1912. pp. 144-155. - 

2“ Bight Hours for Laborers on Government Work.” A report of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor to the House Committee on Labor. Washington, 1905. pp. 78-81. 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES AND 
WORKSHOPS, GREAT BRITAIN. 


According to the report of the chief inspector of factories and 


workshops of Great Britain for the year 1915,‘ the most important 
part of the work undertaken by the department with a view to 


facilitating recruiting has been the institution of trade conferences 
to consider what measures of reorganization might be necessary in 
order to free as many men as possible for the army and how far the 
men so released could be replaced by other classes of labor. This 
reorganization of labor, it was found, involves the temporary sus- 
pension of trade rules and customs, and the points to be settled were 
chiefly those relating to the terms and conditions under which such 
suspension should take place. The operatives seemed to feel that 
those who left their employment to join the forces should be guar- 
anteed a position when they returned, that suspension of rules should 
be regarded as a war emergency only, that there should be a return to 
former conditions at the end of the war, and that there should be a 
fair settlement of the wage question affecting the employment of 
women or other labor called in to take the place of men. As a result 
of these conferences, agreements were entered into between employ- 
ers and employees in several of the more important industries, notably 
cotton, hosiery, woolen and worsted, silk, felt hat, printing, bleach- 
ing and dyeing, woodworking and furniture, boot, wholesale cloth- 
ing, earthenware and china. These agreements, in general, provide 
for reinstatement of workers and a return to prewar conditions, the 
nonemployment of men eligible for military service, and, if neces- 
sary, the dismissal first of men of military age, the extended employ- 
ment of women, and a general readjustment of labor to meet the 
exigencies of war. 

Although a large number of applications for orders were received 
from firms desiring a relaxation of certain regulations governing 
factory operation, the employment of labor, etc., the report notes a 
marked reduction in the amount of latitude sought and allowed. 
For instance, it is stated that the comparatively few fresh demands 
for permission to work on Sunday were confined to cases where 
sudden and unexpected emergencies had arisen or the processes were 
continuous. “ Requests for Saturday afternoon work have also be- 
come less common, and there seems to be a more general recognition 
of the advantages of a week-end rest.” Most of the applications for 
orders came from munition works which desired permission to work 
overtime. The general order affecting such work was the same as 





1Great Britain. Home Office. Annual: Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops for the year 1915. London, 1916. 15 pp. 
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that in force the previous year, although it is being modified to bring 
the latitude allowed within the limits recommended by the health of 
munition workers committee. This order provides for three schemes. 
as follows: 


1. Overtime, with a limit of 5 hours per w°ek for women, boys between 14 
and 16, and girls between 16 and 18 years of age, and of 74 hours for boys 
over 16 years and also (in a few cases of special urgency) for women. 

2. Day and night shifts for women and boys over 16 years, and in certain 
cases for boys over 14 years of age. 

3. Eight-hour shifts for women, girls over 16, and boys over i4 years of age. 


In this connection the report notes a distinct tendency toward a re- 
duction of hours in many factories, including some of the large 
munition firms. 

Sunday labor has been found to be more and more unsatisfactory; apart 
from the ill effects which must follow from a long-continued spell of working 
seven days a week, it too often results in loss of time on other days of the 
week and in consequent disorganization, and employers were perhaps the more 
ready therefore to accept the recommendations of the health of munitions 
workers committee that it should be abandoned.’ 

In a circular issued by the ministry of munitions the importance 
of a weekly rest period was pointed out in the following statement: 

The aim should be to work not more than 12 shifts per fortnight or 24 where 
double shifts are worked * * * Where three 8-hour shifts are worked, 
not less than two should be omitted on Sunday. It is, in the opinion of the 
minister, preferable to work a moderate amount of overtime during the week, 
allowing a break on Sunday, rather than work continuously from day to day. 
It is still more strongly his view that where overtime is worked in the week, 
Sunday labor is not desirable. 


Specific industries in which overtime has been allowed are listed, 
with a record of the persons affected—in most cases women anid 
young people over 14 or 16 years of age—and a statement of the lati- 
tude permitted. 

It seems to be indicated by instances mentioned in the report that 
long spells of work without a break are not conductive to good out- 
put, and this has prompted the issuance of a rule providing that, so 
far as protected labor (that is, women and young persons) is con- 
cerned, the utmost extension of the unbroken spell to be allowed 
shall be 5 hours in textile and 54 hours in nontextile work; and “ save 
in the few cases where the normal period of employment is not ex- 
ceeded, such extension is allowed only on a condition that tea or 
other hot refreshment is available in the rooms for the workers dur- 


ing the spell.” 


1yhe recommendations of the committee as to hours of work and overtime are contained 
in their Memorandum No. 5, an account of which appeared in the MonTHLY Review for 
June, 1916, pp. 77-79. 

2See MONTHLY Review for May, 1916, p. 66, for a digest of Memorandum No. 1, on 
Sunday labor, issued by the health of munitions workers committee. 
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The health of munition workers committee has reported that as 
regards munition works it “bad not found that, as yet, the strain 
of long hours had caused any serious breakdown among the workers, 
though many general statements indicative of fatigue had been re- 
ceived,” * and this, the chief inspector states, is confirmed by the fact 
that “there is no evidence of any marked increase in the sickness 
rates; the inspectors have not found any number of individual cases, 
save amongst the foremen and managers and amongst some of the 
older men, where the workers admit having suffered in health; and 
there has been an almost entire absence of complaints that operatives 
are being taxed beyond their strength.” However, it is admitted that 
there are indications of fatigue of a less serious kind. “ Individual 
workers confess to feeling tired and to becoming ‘stale’; there are 
complaints of bad timekeeping and there is a general tendency to- 
ward a reduction of hours. But fatigue of this kind is quickly over- 
come by a temporary rest from overtime, though the importance of 
such relief has not always received sufficient recognition.” 

Considerable attention was given by the chief inspector’s staff to 
the matter of fencing machinery, means of escape in case of fire, 
ventilation and sanitation in factories—problems emphasized by the 
great increase in machinery, the long hours, the introduction of 
female labor into factories hitherto reserved entirely for men, and 
the general shortage of labor. Satisfactory progress along these lines 
is noted. 

Special mention is given to the advance made in welfare work,? in 
the provision of canteens and mess-room accommodation, and in the 
arrangements for dealing with cases of sickness and injury, more 
particularly in munition works, “an effect that is likely to be felt 
and to spread long after the war is ended and to leave behind a per- 
manent improvement in factory life.” 


~ 





IMMIGRATION IN SEPTEMBER, 1916. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United States 
during the first 10 months of 1916 has been in excess of the number 
admitted during the corresponding months of 1915. There has also 
been an increase from month to month during all of the 10 months, 
with the exception of June, which showed a decrease of 0.8 per cent. 
These facts are brought out in the statement following. 





1Memorandum No. 5, entitled “ Hours of Labor,” was noted in the MONTHLY REVIEW 
for June, 1916, pp. 77-79. “ 

2 Memorandum No. 2, entitled “‘ Welfare Supervision,’”’ prepared by the health of muni- 
tion workers committee, was noted in the MonTHLY Revimw for May, 1916, pp. 68, 69. - 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
1913, 1914, 1915, AND 1916. 
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Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 
and emigrant aliens departing from the United States during Sep- 
tember, 1915 and 1916. was as follows 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER, 1915 AND 1916. 
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LIST OF EMPLOYERS WHO HAVE ESTABLISHED SOME FORM OF 
DISABILITY BENEFIT FUND. 








Actietiehinaty Oo., The........c........<-..-.-..Cleveland. ......... 
A Ee ane netic cccccéccvccccsee re 






Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. ..................- iinsewentha ‘is. 



















Alpha Portland Cement Co. ......................-.- | ers Pa. 
American Engineering Co. ...............--seeeeeee Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
American Hard Rubber Co. ......................--- ROW TEs <.cccceus eS 
American Iron & Steel Manufacturing Co............. Lebanon............. Pa. 
American-LaFrance Fire Engine Co.................. PR iatlx nin Spl eZ 
American Manganese Steel Co................-....-- Chicago Heights. .... Il. 
pv ee Middletown.......... Ohio. 
REE TI a. bibs 0 ncn bn cece ciiesscess Cambridge.......... Mass. 
AE ET 6. bbe Hi0d bulb en po ccwnasnecse Niagara Falls. ......N. Y. 
American Seeding Machine Co., The. ..... paiiaiinn wae Richmond. ......... Ind. 
American Steel Foundries.....................2----.- Se ae Til. 
Ms oe She adecenepdesoeesccoscvascedes Ps biresccesonns Mass. 
pd 6 ee Detroit.............-Mich. 
Be FO, Tio ccc nsec ncn scnsccectsons I Ohio. 
pS ee eer CO eee Ill. 
BE snide shcewecaicccvcawenepassen Pittsburgh........... Pa. 
Ashcroft Manufacturing Co., The..................... Bridgeport. ......... Conn. 
Ammiomad Trot: & Miimimg Co... o.. 5 5.2 scccccceseceee- in descsdeccces Ky. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., The................... Wilmington......... N. C. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., The. .................... Northampton........ Pa. 
PS EE ee ee irnesdecese ons Pa. 








SE Saida ba bebe cubaddgosedicnsecedoccccss ae 


Ns he bs sd wesenewnndceabsésccce Benton Harbor...... 












ER Sine ccink deb sch ocecassescececes Louisville. ......... Ky. 
Oe is CHIE a bn vnseccccctccccccscccces Providence. ........ R. I. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., The. ................... Baltimore........... Md. 
pO EE ee ee Ill. 
Enda cnsbn acceded coccescocceses Cambridge.......... Mass. 
EE ER Pe Ee Little Falls. ........ N. Y. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.................2ccceseee Rochester........... N. Y. 
Beckwith, P. D., Estate of (Inc.).................--- ee Mich. 
Benjamin-Washington Co., Alfred (Inc.).............. BE Wn wineseeac | & 4 
Berger Manufacturing Co., The.....................- Sh canegedeuin Ohio. 
Bernstein Manufacturing Co. .....................+--- Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
TIN cclisniiahonaep occ ceeds eccesvcces OO Mass. 








EEE I ee | ne: 


“se ee eee eee 
eee wee eww ee eee 
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NN A Bd a dia ins digthe die ape « Gab wagihae ae Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
a a ee ee ee ee Huntington.......... Pa. 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works..............--- Cambridge.......... Mass. 
NOIR SER i ney Oey or Ee EN, eT ae i: f 
SEE IEEE Te a 2 es N. Y. 
Blount Plow Works, The. ............-...-----....-. Evansville.......... Ind. 
Bosten Elevated Ry. Oo... 64 255. -(iasissie- VT ee Mass. 
ST re Te erm Fort Wayne.......... Ind. 
ited case scubacnV) aae gene ook Bridgeport.......... Conn. 
gE ET en oe ere Attleboro. .......... Mass. 
8 ee ae ee Tee ee Pee eer TT Philadeiphia........ Pa. 
TN OFT 5 vy SEEPS PELE EEE EEE Brooklyn............ NN: Y. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co........................-- Brooklyn...........- N. Y. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. .........-..-...------ Cleveland. ......... Ohio. 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co................-.. Providence. ........ R. I. 
IPN 805. odo 2 os > 2 ses pemaBe os0eeses ss A Pe ee Ohio. 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works.................-..-+--- Ee ee ae Ohio. 
kt RIS eS Pe eas eee, Oshkosh. ..........-. Wis. 
NB ee} SEE Eee PPOTEE PEST TESTE Pree TH. 
NE 6 pL ged 0 PE ey re N. Y. 
Buffalo Gasoline Motor Car Co................-.-.----- eee x Y. 
Boabeede Beate POM Lock os soins ee cece c ce ceseeee’ Providence. ........ R. I. 
Bullard Machine Tool Co.............-....--.-.2--4- Bridgeport. ......... Conn. 
ER RISE Cae ee ee POSES TET ESSE Te Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co...........-..--.------ ee ae Mich. 
eg ee eee ee eee ear Bren © N. Y. 
Cc. 
C. & C, Electric Manufacturing Co................... | SS a N.J. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., The...................-...--- REE RT Mich. 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.....................--.-- TE nc chccercsce Mich. 
Calvert Lithographing Co...................2--ee0e0- aes: eciexite Mich. 
nn. in nncccccdcucccccenas Johnstown .........- Pa. 
Canton Stamping & Enameling Co., The............... beesesnepeenses Ohio. 
Es I cn cccclccccsaseececesthenee Carbonado.......... Wash. 
ES Ms vn cendacacdncecondecee bbe se Niagara Falls........N. Y. 
es Su aginca ede biecutekp ee Pittsburgh........... Pa. 
Carpenter Steel Co., The. 2... 2... cece cece ccccces’s Reading ............ Pa. 
Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co., The...................-.- PT ee Colo. 
ge RL ES RE a a Buchanan........... Mich. 
UL ST Newark............. N. J. 
Challenge Cutlery Corporation, The .................. Bridgeport.......... Conn. 
Challenge Machinery Co., The.................-.....- Grand Haven........ Mich. 
Champion Copper Oo., The............-.......--.---- Painesdale.......... Mich. 
Chase. 5: Plow Wei ic. ccc ccc cccvccccs cege'es Racine. .............- Wis. 
CE NS nO Oo cain ce'we's cocceces'e te South Manchester ...Conn. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co....................--- Richmond .......... Va. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co............ Chicago............. Til. 
Chicago City Railway Co..............-.......seeeee ORR Cage... ecco ee Til. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co........... Seattle.............. Wash. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co..............-...-+-2200-- New York........... N.Y. 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co.............---.-.-.------- Chicago............. Til. 
Chicago Wheel Manufacturing Co...............----+-- Chicago...........-- Ill. 
Churchill & Olden Co...............22-0-- 20sec eens Brockton..........-- Mass. 
SE SEI: chins Ovbnther dee cemmebdebeovecseced Saratoga Springs... .. M. Be 





. 
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re Newark....... — N. J. 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co..................... Cleveland............ Ohio. 














Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., The........................ Ishpeming...........Mich. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co SE a ee ee Cleveland............ Ohio. 
CD MII SABUT. oivk oo occ icccccccsesccccess ee W.Va. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co..................... Philadelphia........ Pa, 
Colorado & Southern Railway Co., The................ ee ee Colo. 
Cee CEASE chee thvn vince cccsccccccccesece aS vce nes dates Ohio. 

; Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co...............-... Philadelphia........ Pa. 

\" SE ee Connersville......... Ind. 
CO Ne OI Ne bine bieccsccccccsccscccss gg a N. Y. 
Continental Coal Corporation...........:.............- Ls oe Ky. 

ee Birmingham......... Ala. 

F ee ee Mount Vernon....... Ohio. 

‘ Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co................. aT ee Ariz. 

i I Mle Oe GN al dd od hci nided kdnedeavesoun Brooklyn............ N. Y. 

ls Cramp, Wm., & Sons, Ship & Engine Building Co... .. Philadelphia........ Pa. 

Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., The................ ee ...-Ohio. 

| Crocker-Wheeler Beneficial Association, The........... Ee IOS N.J. 

| IRE SL ee N. Y. 






Curtis Lumber & Millwork G.. Beco ric wd bade 0 See eee 







D. 












ee ee lowa. 
EE ee Sioux City.......... Iowa. 
Dayton Manufacturing Co., The......................- I icesiensaneviiod Ohio. 
Deming Co........... (pi Aakers oxsapasinds SE ae Ohio. 
CO ES Fe ee | nT ene ae Ill. 
EE POM ciiscnadiconnds Ill. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co...................-.......8 South Framingham. . Mass. 
Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Co......................-. pe eee Wash. 
OT ERs Ein w occ cccecsccccccccesecces NS dctinodéceleewnn Colo. 
Detrick & Harvey Machine Co........ Ee ere: Baltamore........<.: Md. 
Es, PARRA helio onc cccecsccncsnsbectcewé rere me A 
SN Mn, Ske A ONE GEN dncasctccacossorereccceses I sd wah ale aol Ill. 
EN EE I EOE eT Greenwald.......... Pa. 
NS tindt he nie iets saa 4 ag bten se nemedsecdseo ce Hopedale. ........... Mass. 
eke intenbsieanddadean ceed A  - i A 














Eastern Malleable Iron Co., The................-..-.- Bridgeport.......... Conn. 
By BONN BABI fw wcwcesdeldewvciecesdide a IS N. J. 
Eisetitokr, Otto, & Bros. (Ime.). . . 2... cccccccccceees Boyertown........... Pa. 
Emerson-Brantingham Co... ...........-.-...-2+++-- Rockford... ........ Ill. 
Ss eee Catasauqua. ........ Pa. 





ON Torrington........... Conn. 








i, Ph UE OSs taweccceccseccsece RPE. He 
Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., The........... En «20.9 areal Towa. 
I is Be OE Dans a og tccdoncuceactcececes Wdhvintas ++ se oc 
tetas Senedd senhsocecnnaeeeeséeee Holyoke.......... ...-Mass. 
ates onnenknemededeedsececcessccesesee Philadelphia........ Pa. 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co................-.-- Gein ssccessss Ill. 







SE URI SEINE. ook dduecccccccccccccccs cc Ae cccpcarses ae 
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eg Cg Sees ee ee rer rr tes Teepe Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
ee Ae he rr ee Chicopee Falls....... Mass. 
Flint & Walling Manufacturing Co...................- Kendallville. ....... Ind. 
Foerderer, Robert H. (Inc.)................--..----- Philadelphia........ Pa. 
es WN I kaka See bb 0 seb Sse crcevosscvedeos St. Paul.............Minn. 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Co., The............ BEN SSO oc euad Mass. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation.................-Quimcy..............Mass. 
Fork Ridge Coal & Coke Co..................-....-- Fork Ridge..........Tenn. 
Fort Wayne Electric Works....................--.-.-- Fort Wayne.......... Ind. 
Fox Bakery, General Baking Co. .................... eS. esse 58 Mass. : 
ND BE AN a oo sees kt cereaceccccccvecne Haverhill........... Mass. ’ 
Franklin, H. H., Manufacturing Co.................. ee N. Y. 
Sg | Ce ee ey ..-Davenport........... Iowa. 
Ee PUL SS SEPP ER TRUE TET ETE ATCT ES Waynesboro......... Pa. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills..............:............-Atlanta............. Ga. 
G. 
Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., The............. Newton Upper Falls. Mass. 
NS ont aed dhe a voce nen tees hawenamansal New York.......... N. Y. ; 
id. coe snbpinecveseser sai MMe «\sacesdons a. Y, | 4 
I ae. : kw we osenececostoces Schenectady......... mA : 
General Fire Extinguisher Co......................-.-Providence......... R. I. 
Gibson, William D., Co., The..............2.0020+000- Maen. occastee Ill. : 
iii ieee 148 SADE ena vinwe rc twowesrevewss NE i Wii ia otek Mass. ; 
Globe-Wernicke Co., The.................-...------- Cincinnati. ......... Ohio. 
Goodman Manufacturing Co... ................--.-.- Chicago. ...........- Ill. 
Goetiie, B. F., Cor, TWeisicsvcnvecccccvccsvccreccee BERS cece iweiedets Ohio. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., The.................- ARGO, 2.02 .cevended Ohio. 
Gorham Manufacturing Co...............-......---..-Providence......... R. I. 
Grand Rapids Railway Co. .......................--- Grand Rapids. ...... Mich. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co............-...---..-- Grand Rapids....... Mich. 
Grand Rapids Show Case Co..............-.-.------ Grand Rapids. ...... Mich. 
Grand Teumk Ratiwey O02 wi... onc ccccccecccccscccees Montreal............ Can. 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., The............ Worcester............ Mass. 
en We  & Bay ines isi ic ce tewccceccccccecccoss MP steivatacdtesine N. Y. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co............-. New York.......... N. Y. | 
H. 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co..................---..-- Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
PE CERT ans cduiiecasneresweceads seccenssen Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine Co.............. St. Louis............ Mo. 
Hardwicke, A. H. G., Employees’ Association ....... Niagara Falls ....... N. Y. 
ROR, VO Rit iiilnn nc ccc ceccnccccccocscss Davenport........... Iowa. 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works................. Harrisburg.......... Pa. 
Mamaia Gate Otis iad s\n nw 0 cc cece cncnccccccocce Wheeling.............W. Va. 
Heald Machine Co., The....................-----00-- Worcester............ Mass. 
er a. ss en ene pn aa Pi cihis chcapenoee Iowa. 
EE TE ay ee eR BE incnsose0ccece N.J. 
Hendey Machine Co., The..................-..------ Torrington........... Conn. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Manufacturing & Supply Co........ FR sontebane apes Colo. 
Re Oe inc vn encbecccsenscecccces New York............N. Y. 
Homestake Mining Co..............- Rk et te MO istcadeocncs ss 8. Dak. 
Hubbard, Eldridge & Miller......................--.- Rochester........... ADP 
Huber Manufacturing Co........................-....-Marion.............. Ohio. 
Hutting Sash & Door Co.............-.---.-.------0- St. Louis...........-. Mo. 
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BR ee ig BI CHEE. ec ce rc ccccccewcccccces SE near ee Oe N. Y. 
Hi yeild Bieter Bearing Os. - 2... 2... ccc cece ce ccccee a ers N. J. 
Hydraulic Power Co., and Cliff Electric Distributing 
Pe abins sieges UGbUsecwndewdnetecdeeessdubes Niagara Falls.........N. Y. 
I. 
 itateddncenspascrccecccsescccecesens BE Cas ws wn ol Mich. 
Ee New York............ N.Y. 
Intéerborough Rapid Transit Co........................New York............N. Y. 
EE ccc attcccoccesccceccetesseces Indianapolis......... Ind. 
International Harvester Co..................-.-.----- | et Ill. 
International Time Recording Co..................... et ot) a escue aes N. Y. 
Iowa Dairy Separator Co.. - aE ERS =  — Ge Iowa. 
Iron City Sanitary Manufacturing Co. fienssanchawwenen Zelionople............Pa. 
is ath an den ghennendeceeee sore Providence...........R. I. 
re Houghton........... Mich. 
| 5 
EEE RE Rt Mich. 
Jamembown Worsted Biills................ cc ccccccscces Jamestown...........N. Y. 
| Se ITI, OO on ova idccccccescccccccccess Columbus........... Ohio. 
I ns ab ew acaces 60006do0000c see Cleveland............Ohio. 
| K. 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., The.............. Kansas City........ Mo. 
| I il SE iiniicdceasrcdsrediseiac Brooklyn...........- N. Y. 
| a eT Os Wd hi hh ad csnedasrnnctoassevdi Williamsport........ Pa. 
; Kelly Springfield Motor Truck Co., The................ Springfield.......... Ohio. 
J Ketterlinus Litho Manufacturing Co.................. Philadelphia........ Pa. 
: ee I iE ved Fo AEE cacdinw ote viele’ Hoboken............ N. J. 
pL ee Beaver Falls......... . Pa. 
: st sivhdedidhsnnesddiscen oss asvnvans Cedar Rapids........ .lowa 
| I WO vadhenhie rads ncbasepsscdcseeccss Chicago............. Ill. 
SE OE EI Di dewudls bis 60. 646460545606605060500 Indianapolis......... Ind. 
I ELD, apace dvin.s Ws od dnecasc<cedd coveeegsd Cleveland............ Ohio. 
y I 6 ith dl pe catncnasinbceses ans prs ea i fg ree we x 
: EE eee eT rere New York............N. Y. 
EE, eee ON cis 65 cncnien N. J. 
; L. 
) — Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co...............-..--.-------- Cincinnati. ......... Ohio. 
i rts UES ak Deeb kdndsceneéeececccsocee Lanting..............Mich. 
Be EE | ne N. Y. 
: TT EE TE ee eee ae rs Mich. 
fi Leans, Roderick, Manufacturing Co.................- PE ctnnnsmnd Ohio. 
RR, colar, . cn eecccovccecovesecess Springfield.......... Ohio. 
: Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., The....................Philadelphia........ Pa. 
I, UN a Sia nn SG nln nee deccccccece Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
; INGE GS AMG snc shssesedncccccccccccccccs SO ae Ill. 
§ REA kcccneniley ccbsececccvccccsveseces Cambridge.......... Mass. 
E oe RE. a bis Wb a sce sks ecec cee sé Indianapolis......... Ind. 
} Lindsey Wire Weaving Co., The....................-- Cleveland............ Ohio. 
ee eM UE bs eescicessocesstcs ERT TT, | 
2 En adchchnhsch Mis 4 nae psc cc cccccevbegdl Bridgeport.........- Conn. 
: Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co................-... Cincinnati. ......... Ohio. 
: [829] 
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Long Island Railroad Co., The......................-- Now Vouus .t...1.1 N. Y. 
I ny | a re New York. ......... N. Y. 
Louisville Railway Co........ 22.0.2... . esc cee eee e eee Louisville............ Ky. 
Lovell, McConnell Manufacturing Co................- Ds sie nies inne N. J. 
CDSG ba cna es nen $eb06660sdgeeessccrces Pie stiencodwnes Ohio. 
Lukenheimer Co., The. ............. S.-C Cincinnati. ......... Ohio. 
Lukens Iron & Steel Co., The........................-- Coatesville........... Pa. 
M. 
Maddock’s, Thomas, Sons Co....................-..-.-- ace tes N. J. 
Majestic Manwfactartng Oo... 2... 0... eee ccc ccccees GME ccccasccsss Mo. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore......................--.-- SOU UE. . ps caee os = Be 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., The..................-..-.- UY geht ea Ohio. 
i sn aha bbkeep Skbesaseebes WE cS a5 2200s Can. 
RY CEINIION, SE ava Guus vas boewscss essen So succes Iowa. 
McCallum Hosiery Co.............. shdeiiekn she soos Northampton........Mass. 
McClary Manufacturing Co., The.................--.- London, Ont........ Can. 
IT rn ccc ceccascsceswccoces Kendallville. ....... Ind. 
I te en nn cnc nc cceccgeeeccvess cdl MEER be anoiNens a. 
SS ee eer Se 
NES Or UI te rc ccbsceccsweccces Stoneboro..........- Pa. 
ES i cae bhectcagasedecccecans irs ss obs 00 cee ae 
en De 9 eS Se BES ocnb cesses Conn. 
Meyers, Fred J., Manufacturing Co....................Hamilton............Ohio. 
pi Es eh irs ee Rochester........... ak. 
Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, The. ................... ee ere Mich. 
Midvale Steel Co., The.....................--..---0-- Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
Michle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co..........-. tn ml. 
Mietz & Weiss Machine Shop & Iron Foundry, The....New York.......... N. ¥. 
ERE Weenies GR RM rian si cca cree ecwees PK, ow sucovdesi esd Ohio. 
Re ae a PCS ere Ind. 
po Ey ee ee ee Conn. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ...................--.----- Wilkes-Barre......... Pa. : 
Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co., The........... Mishawaka.......... Ind. 
Montgomery Ward & Co...................--20-200e- ob ere err eee Til. 
Moment Pottery GP. oo io bc ce i cewccccccccecwcees Sy Paar N. J. 
Morris Machine Works....................-...-.------ Baldwinsville........ N.Y. 
Morris, Phillip & Co. (Ltd.)..................-5-0--- eee N. Y. 
Morton Manufacturing Co...............------ee-eeee Muskegon Heights. ..Mich. 
N. 
Narragansett Machine Co..............0-2--eeseee0-e- Providence. .......- R. f. 
National Cash Register Co...............-..---------- ene = So; so 50 Ohio. i 
PP Sica ccgregacascecesccccdcccscntcds New York. ......... N. Y. : 
IN cat iecs cap esesscccccesessescstge’ Pittsburgh........... 
Nelson Matter Furniture Co..................-.---... Grand Rapids 
ee a cee eeeeceees Syrmcwses.... 2.5. ccc. 
Nevada, California & Oregon Ry...............-..--- GR Vibecresscsss 
New England Confectionery Oo.....................--- SNS <Senshaees < oa 
New England Structural Co......................---. ee ae 
New Haven Clock Co....................... eas obanne New Haven.......... 
New Process Gear Corporation.................-..---- ES cdo oes 
Newton Machine Tool Works (Inc.).............-...-- Philadelphia 
Niagara Falls Power Co...................--22222eeee- Niagara Falls. ...... 
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SEND Ae ROCUIIIINIII E8605. 5 0 5.0.0.00 cei eesasbiens enh Indianapolis......... Ind. 
Northwestern Knitting Co............................Minneapolis......... Minn. 
Nowban (Isom Wottiisesiees.-. f.........-. iiaeliamaiatoeniags pS ee Ky. 
oO. 
GIES & SoS ac Sees eect cece ew ccccccbeceasee's Waterbury.......... Conn. 
I IN, Ce ooo we bial wos cee sec sec ds SEIS co ooo nn. os 
Ohio Electric Railway Co., The...................... Springfield.......... Ohio. 
Ohio Valley Puliey Works, The.......................Maysville........... Ky. 
Ohio & Colorado Smelting & Refining Co. ............ MET és ckboscccete Colo. 
MES SL's wx bans sve else Wis's's' ess awes ses AEE ES 
I NE cil s'nis's wun e'siev'ewsevesvcced ERIS 75! mF. 
TE SN Sas ow e'ele ews ses'accs coccewee’s Gcicccwc ccs eck sate ah 
IE GEN ae cs sao bse cdwecgeccccceesssces Peasscccecusss ne 
Ontario Silver Co., The....... ne, = =— tM, 
Osceola Consolidated Mining Co., The..............-- TEs scceaesee ss Mich. 
Oshkosh Employees Benefit Association, The. ........ Oshkosh. ........... Wis. 
P. 
eG nt LUE an ck dea cbliauncecaccaseedsesta Seattle..............Wash. 
ES ee es Til. 
I os 8 icin claisa'Nadcewcesesoba Indianapolis. ........Ind. 
EIN ine 6 onc dvinnnieessavedsinccas ded Ns o's 0d doe. aT N. Y. 
NTE Verh it PV ERCP CLE ETT PEELE’: Minneapolis... ...... Minn. 
Ng ER Oy VERE PPP PEEL STE TST TT New Haven.......... Conn. 
Peerless Rubber Co. ..............- LuGhtusEy rare ga | eee Oe F 
ey EP es Pa 
Pennsylvania Railroad Voluntary Relief Association 
a Pic ccd cu weeneaseeeessees éacncee Philadelphia. ....... Pa 
Pennsylvania Railroad Voluntary Relief Association 
. ee aes eceseccsenauesde dé Cleveland. ......... Ohio. 
. Peoples Gas Light & Coke Oo...............-.--.002-- re Tl. 
er a MEENS So yo vc wscaesocdcevcose << MEE cas loc cb eee es Pa. 
I RE WE, onc csc w's'u ee 'picids se vocccesiscccis Philadelphia........ Pa. 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co..............-.-- Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., The.................--.- SNS S 2 oNa've 6s hws ee £ 
Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Co., The. ............ MNO Ses bb'cdend e464 Ohio. 
ED cs hry § EEE Tee SET ET. Pittsburgh........... Pa. 
SN ARATE ek I ee er ee Mass. 
: IS So o's iia 'ele'e's's's okn gs obescées Plymouth. .........Mass. 
eee neuen 6 dddesédeceseedeas Pittsburg. .........-. Pa. 
Potter, Thomas Sons & Oo. (Inc.)................---- Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
eM. set Cccciscedsegescee's’s ‘vocSeeuaes Pawtucket. ........- R. i. 
Ts Mi ncsmctsnerdbeeabecasss ccesateene MINUS.» code ceaka Conn. 
i Wis a6 caneddeveselet cece ces setdes eee Conn. 
; Proctor & Gemble ©o., The...................-......-Cimneimmnati. ......... Ohio. 
: Proximity Manufacturing Oo. ............+.--------- Greensboro. ........N. ©. 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey........----. See eee N. J. 
Puget Sound Traction & Power Co. ..........-..-..-- Sentilles. 0.52 2.05541 Wash. 
SS 1 a | ee Ti. 
R. 
Reading Rubber Manufacturing Co...............-.-- Reading. «200200240 Mass. 


OREN EID cc nthoccvescsesccccsccccccnge 
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Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. .......New York. ......... N. Y. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. .........................Duluth. ............ Minn. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co................22.-2.2.--.- Youngstown......... Ohio. 
Pe I sie du Bak desc cee ccceccoscs MN Sb nbcensscsell Ga. 
pT ee ee N. J. 
Riverside Portland Cement Co....................---- Riverside........... Cal. 
Robbins & Myers Co., The.....................------ Springfield.......... Ohio. 
I ss cn acivanbdtedctnnéccdaaael New York.......... N. Y. 
Rome Brass & Copper Co...............---.-------e- PD dha ced an onsies N.Y 
Ee ee, ee Medina stoned 
Se IGE Cn iknadcewnsdeveicewesceccus St. Joseph. ......... Mo. 
EE ee ne Grand Rapids....... Mich. 
Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein...................-.---- a Til. 
Rumford Chemical Works.......................----- Providence. ........ R. I 
Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co.................-. New Britain. .......Conn 
Ss. 
I EE vnvcaccnsnececévcncscadesesvcceted | er Mass. 
NE TIRED lahinadonsssesccdsccncccncscocs Cleveland .......... Ohio. 
OE NE OIDs ore ngs scevoccesscosccccceyss Scranton............ Pa. 
I A, BODib en erradiceiecssccccaccsscccscccasss Columbus........... Ohio. 
DR, MOOSE OE OD. ow wrredinty inc cccccnsccoccoceceses SE inrnicss encewe Ill. 
Seneca Falls Manufacturing Co., The..................Seneca Falls......... N. Y. 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co....................0seeeeeeeee ae Pa. 
Sheldon Axle & Spring Co....................-.----- Wilkes-Barre......... Pa. 
Shenango Furnace Co., The...........-.....--------- SRRT s+ 04> onvqsine Minn. 
Sherwin-Williams Co., The.................-....---- Cleveland .......... Ohio. 
Shimer, Samuel J., Sons... ..................--...... ees | o 
I Sit Il ay Sins sin buch anawadianeh* dosredescente Attleboro........... Mass. 
Simonds Manufacturing Co................-.-.------- Fitchburg. ......... Mass. 
NE tM chav cs sapesecesacenios Union Hill.......... N. J. 
ID SIR nn x meine ds on scccscescsssscecces aire stonns} as Pa. 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co........-.......-...... Birmingham,......... Ala. 
Ne iin Si a hb hon onc a cnc edccecccntnnge Milwaukee........... Wis 
a I, CDs winity bie coos ccccccccescccccs ens ON cal donyasits pane Pa 
BRED FO ccc eccn pe tihs nec ccccetscceeddeces ses Springfield.......... Mass. 
GRU E PROC UO 0 io wg noes Soo eo cc cc cteccccccccccnce Syracuse............ N. Y. 
Be | er New York. ......... = é 
Southern Railway Co..................--ceccee----e- Washington.......... D. C. 
Splitdorf Electrical Co. ....-...........-.-.--------- Newark............. N. J. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co., The.......... St. Joseph .......... Mo. 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad ................ St. Louis........... Mo. 


St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway; Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande Railway; Brownwood, North 


i BN we credineuibinweccaccssccsccccvcccens Fort Worth . . ........Tex. 
St. Marys Wheel & Spoke Co. ............-.....---.- St. Marys............Ohio. 
Stag Canon Fuel Co.................---------+------ Dawson.....-..--..- N. Mex. 
Es ME a ceenhibb ben anccnteeteecescccetion Geneva............. N. Y. 
Standard Paint Co., The.....................----.--- Boundbrook.........N. J. 
Standard Paint Co., The.......................--.--- New York......... N.Y. 
Standard Roller Bearing Co........-...---..----.--- Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
Standard Welding Co., The..........................-Cleveland.......... Ohio. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., The.....................- New Britain........ Conn. 
Stanley Works, The................................--New Britain. ....... Conn. 

















ee ee ee 
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ee RR NE Perey Per ret Tere eee eee ind dens. Sade its Mass. 
SARIRE He CIE. 6 SEES BUSS. cc ccvcccccccccccesss’ gy | AS | ee 
Sie cdi BES 5 o cn nindanpecodnccsedvdes South Weymouth . . .Mass. 
CE SSE Ead Ck cn ccoccscccsccececsotves Philadelphia. ....... Pa. 
CR EE 6 6s Wid de occ cccccccdbacdeus SCeECNOUE DEG Sossccses N. Y. 
Surpass Leather Oo... .. 2. ....-- 22. eee eee eee eeeccees mew FOR. .......:. N. Y. 
Ge FI d des eres ccc cccccccccccccces Philadelphia........ Pa. 
Susquehanna Silk Mills. ................--.2---2-0.. SE Pa. 
GE iy ME PE oc cece cccccccccceed ne IE OS 
| Ee ee Ges evi ceson Ill. 
SEN SM RSS oc ce cscccccccccccccsstdé Dayton..............Ohio. 
Gye Cieees PISW Ces 6 ccc csssccsccccccccccccces BYTOCUSS... 2.206.500 ie 
T. 
Tal C18 oo 6 00,0 0.01000 cccnsmsscceconsces Philadelphia........ Pa. 
Fe Gade enced sccedévesaccenessseecns a Cal. 
TTR ag BRIN 6c cic ccccsccccescecseas PR ves + cwasicntt Ohio. 
Traut & Hine Manufacturing Co....-...............-- New Britain........ Conn. 
po PTOI TT SET TTT eT Cincinnati.......... Ohio. 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co., The........... se Conn. 
po TE I eee ee i veccctscannad Mass. 
DE, BOONE GNU. Lo nccdséccosccsceccsscces ts < laren kannee Mass. 
U. 
Underwood Typewriter Co. ..........-...-. seis pani etiad eer Conn. 
Rs oir danas wiepins xeqntonseeeren Beaver Falls........ Pa. 
IN Sinuoe nih deb 0secsvewencennyeee MIN: gar enndeaes Nebr. 
Union Switch & Signal Co., The............-.......- Swissvale............Pa. 
Pe Ee ee Pa. 
United States Headlight Co. ..................--..-- tunes vcdene N.Y. 
United States Steel Co.......... ttuldnn tonackénacewed rr --Ohio. 
io cvncitiocsekebacesacnsccese Providence. ....... R. I. 
Vv. 
Venango Manufacturing Co., The..................... ren Pa. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. ...............222022002- _ ee N. J. 
Vile mememnctetemr OO. 6... ccc ccc ccc cccccccccs Milwaukee..........- Wis. 
EL os SOc adele cecdiscdedwsscccscas Wilkes-Barre. ......Pa. 
ICN sob cb ack bite scccccccccceses Evansville.......... Ind. 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Co....................-.- Phillipsburg. ......-. N. J. 
w. 
ee ee ee | es «A 
nad iy J00 oc cw abece sieccccadsccece Es Pee 
Walworth Manufacturing Ce. .....................0.. PR esicicneccces Mass. 
Warner & Swasey Co., The..................02ce0e00- Cleveland. ......... Ohio. 
Washington Railway & Electric Co................... Washington.......... D.C, 
Washington Terminal Co.........................---- Washington...... ewe 
Washington Water Power Co., The. .................. Spokane.............Wash. 
No nc cuisccbecsccsccsesccsseun Waterbury.......... Conn. 
Wee CEOS so neces ckceccs ce cocccscues Fort Wayne.......... Ind. 
SE ID Ds 6 nindic cccccccccccccccccccce hb sicewewinseda Pa. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., The...............--..-- Cleveland............ Ohio. 
I i eBdes ae erga dba baw cose cccceubs Greenfield...........Mass. 
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Webern Bbestric Oo... tlbd scsi ce eis ic cccscccscs Chicago... é......24. Til. 
Western Maryland Railway Co.....................--- Baltimore. -.......... Md. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., The...............-... New York.......... i ¢ 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., The. ...............-.-- Wilmerding......... Pa. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. .........- East Pittsburgh...... Pa. 
Westinghouse Machine Co., The...................-.. East Pittsburgh...... Pa. 
White Sewing Machine Co........................---. Cleveland............ Ohio. 
Whitney Manufacturing Co...................----.--- Hartford............ Conn, 
Widdicomb Furniture Co., The. ..............------- Grand Rapids. ...... Mich. 
RAMS WENN OO. Savnkwideh nsdcdccccsccecscsccstae Matidem....2.2060852 Conn, 
Wiley & Russell Manufacturing Co..................- Greenfield........... Mass. 
eee IN OO. 5 cnt 554 Oe kc ccccciscccecessinseda Syracuse............ N. Y. 
I NS Pais cueccnecsbapessvsces wee re ee N. H, 
SPE WV edincncevsissckicscispsnaassess BD 6 cdecsaccusi'ss Til. 
SU EIPNC CUS Cee athe hed ckcbess sisi ccdciiond SRS poboccacca Ill 
eg ah RE EE id eraktidens ws Mass. 
ES cl Clee. See bwads & kus és ase bh pete ers masin's «nibs N. Y. 
v. 
DENS OS. Tie din d'Ss 0 5ccvccesctddheasbunie New Haven.......... Conn. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., The................ Stamford............ Conn. 
Sy Ue Ge Re cntrnengWs é0asedee scccuceacecannes Grand Rapids....... Mich. 
eee UN A eis a cb dS dniwoescanssiesscess ee oe Pa. 
PP PUNO and catcckas cccccccaneéassecces i tnbieescnsnee ci Pa. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.......................-. Youngstown......... Ohio. 
Zz. 
Zions Cooperative Mercantile Institution. ............ Salt Lake City....... Utah. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. 


CALrFrorNIA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Boiler safety orders, effective 
January 1, 1917. [Sacramento], 19/6. 147 pp. 


These are the commission’s orders, prepared under authority of the workmen’s 
compensation insurance and safety act. The orders are the resuit of consulta- 
tion with general safety orders committees organized in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and representing employers and employees who would be affected by 
the application of the orders. 





Bulletin No. 2, relating to safety and efficiency in mines, May, 1916. 
[Sacramento], 1916. 15 [1] pp. 


One of a series of bulletins which will discuss the causes and prevention of 
accidents in connection with some particular phase of mining. 


—— 


Intinots.—Industrial Board. Third annual report for the year ending June 30, 
1916. Springfield, 1916. 69 pp. 

Reports the operation of the workmen’s compensation law, giving statistical 
data concerning 16,869 accidents (closed cases) filed by 5,670 employers during 
the calendar year ending December 31, 1915. There were 125 fatal-accident 
cases disposed of by the board. Compensation amounting to $1,075,287 and 
medical expenses amounting to $217,448 were paid in the 16,869 cases. A more 


complete digest of this report will appear in a future issue of the Review. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—State Board of Labor and Industries. Suggestions to em- 
ployers and employees for the protection of eyes and the prevention of acci- 
dents. Boston, 1916. 10 pp. (lndustrial Bullctin No, 5.) 


Rules and regulations suggested for the prevention of anthrax. Bos- 
ton, 1916. 10 pp. (industrial Bulletin No. 6.) 


Rules and regulations governing compressed-air work. Boston, 1916. 
12 pp. (lndustrial Bulletin No. 7.) 











Third annual report, January, 1916. Boston, 1916, 140 pp. 
MICHIGAN. MArqQuetTTe County.—/nspector of Mines. The annual report of 
inspector of mines for the year ending September 30, 1916. 18 pp. 

Contains a descriptive account of 12 fatal accidents occurring in the mines 
of Marquette County, and also notes the occurrence of 226 serious accidents 
and 539 slight injuries. These accidents are classified by causes. The fol- 
lowing summary table is submitted : 


Total number of mines in operation______._._.-.-___-_-_ 33 
EE EE ET aE eee a 6 
Total number of men employed underground ___________ 3, 332 
Total number of men employed on surface______________ 1,578 
Total number of men employed in quarries____________ 135 
Total number of men employed in and about the min- 

Le EL Es 
Total number of fatal accidents____________________--__ 13 
Total number of fatal accidents per thousand men 

Neen ee a  Salignanthadunatieninerancnarenenapiinardnasee 8.3 
Total number of fatal accidents per thousand men on 

RL all IE Ai cad 5 a a 1. 27 
Total number of fatal accidents per thousand men en- 

gaged in the mining industry______------------_--~-- 2. 58 
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New York.—State Department of Labor. The labor law and the industrial 
code with amendments, additions, and annotations to July 1, 1916. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Statistics and Information. Albany, 1916. 258 pp. 


This volume, printed in advance from the annual report of the Department 
of Labor for 1916, gives the text of the general labor law (ch. 31, Consolidated 
Laws) and of the Industrial Code (comprising rules and regulations supple- 
mentary to the labor law) and the penal provisions relating thereto. A full 
index appears at the end of the volume. In notes are given cross references 
to laws and to court decisions or opinions of the Attorney General construing 
the laws. 


— State Industrial Commission. Monthly bulletin. Albany, October, 1916. 
Current reports on the work of the Commission, rulings under the State in- 
dustrial code, operations of the State fund, legal decisions under the com- 
pensation act, work of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration, and review 
of the labor market. Outlines the work of the first State safety congress, which 
will be held under the auspices of the commission at Syracuse on December 
11, 12, 13, and 14. 
—— University of the State of New York. Division of agricultural and indus- 
trial education. Vocational training of girls in the State of New York, by 


Anna C. Hedges, State specialist in vocational education of girls. Albany, 
1915. 41 pp. Plates. (Bulletin No. 612, Apr. 1, 1916.) 


RuHope IstAnd.—Twenty-ninth annual report of the commissioner of industrial 
statistics. Providence, 1916. 108 pp. 

Reports the activities of the commissioner of industrial statistics largely 
in connection with duties involving the State workmen’s compensation act; the 
compilation of a card index on the rates of wages in the industries of the State; 
in recording strikes; in assisting the unemployed to obtain work and in furnish- 
ing general statistical information pertaining to the State. The tables on rates 
of wages show a material increase in rates and a reduction in hours of labor 
in many occupations particularly where women are employed. The tables on 
workmen’s compensation show that 2,330 establishments are under the act, a 
gain of 113 over the preceding year. The average number of wage earners 
under the act in 1915 was 154,538, a grain of 2,133 over the number employed 
in 1914. There were 11,611 accidents in establishments under the act, and 31 
deaths; a total of $216,372.20 was paid out on account of accidents and deaths. 
A digest of this report will appear in a future issue of the Review. 


TENNESSEF.—Department of workshop and factory inspection. Third annual 
report for the fiscal year beginning December 1, 1914, and ending December 
1, 1915. Nashville [1916]. v., 75 pp. 

This report declares that there has been a general awakening of public inter- 
est in working conditions in industry, as manifested through civic organiza- 
tions, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associations, and 
women’s clubs. “And this awakened public conscience has been in a large 
measure brought about by the activity and interest exercised by organized 
labor in this State.” In the course of the year the inspector discovered 99 
child workers illegally employed; in 65 instances minors between 14 and 16 
were employed without affidavits or certificates, and in 34 cases were under 
age (14 years). 

The following table is compiled from the recapitulatory statement of the 
report: 
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WORK OF TENNESSEE DEPARTMENT OF WORKSHOP AND FACTORY INSPECTION 
FOR THE THREE FISCAL YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 1, 1915. 
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Inspections made. Minors 14 to — Accidents reported. 

16found =| under 14. |————_—___—— 
Year ending Court cases working dismissed 
Dec. 1— Rerul ‘ ,; disposed of.| without | from 1" 
egular. Special. roper ie Yonfatal. Fatal. 
affidavits. | peeve. 

$08Res d-chraaiws 1, 487 180 9 483 | 94 14 1 
1914. ..00------ 825 970 11 178 69 421 7 
PS Pee 934 1,352 21 65 | 34 434 14 
» al 3, 246 2,502 41 726 197 869 22 




















UniTep States.—Bureau of Mines. The nitration of toluene, by E. J. Hoffman. 
Washington, 1916. 32 pp. (Technical Paper 146.) 


—— Children’s Bureau. A tabular statement of infant welfare work by public 
and private agencies in the United States, by Etta R. Goodwin. Washing- 
ton, 1916. 114 pp. (Infant mortality series No. 5; Bureau publication 
No. 16.) 


The report represents an effort to outline the extent of the work carried on 
in the United States for the reduction of infant mortality. It presents for each 
State and for each city of 10,000 population and over, according to the census of 
1910, a statement of the civic measures for the reduction of the infant death 
rate, and indicates the infant-welfare work by private agencies in these cities 
and characteristic work in some smaller communities. Full descriptions of the 
methods used by both public and private agencies will be furnished in another 
report now in preparation. 

In collecting the information, schedules or inquiries were sent out early in 
1915. These were addressed to the State health officers in all States, to the 
secretaries of all State colleges and universities, to health officers in cities of 
10,000 population and over, and to private agencies. In this initial report a 
complete and original census of all phases of infant-welfare work by private 
agencies was not regarded as practicable. The choice of agencies addressed is 
the result of the investigations of individuals and agencies in close touch with 
infant-welfare activities in all sections of the country. 





The normal day’s work of farm implements, 
Washington, 1916. 16 pp. 


Department of Agriculture. 

workmen, and crews in western New York. 
(Bulletin No. 412.) 

This bulletin is an attempt to analyze, on the basis of the experience of 
several hundred practical farmers in western New York, what should constitute 
a standard production or unit in the way of labor performed in the different 
operations of farming. The results are the average of records reported to the 
investigator by experienced farmers as to what constitutes a day’s work under 
their conditions of farming. It is not a study of the question of hours of labor. 
—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Mortality statistics, 

1914: Fifteenth annual report. Washington, 1916. 714 pp. 

This report is based on the transcripts from the records of the registration 
area, which in 1914 had an estimated population of 65,989,295, or 66.8 per cent 
of the total estimated population of the United States. “The number of 
deaths registered was 898,059, corresponding to a death rate of 13.6 per 
thousand of population, the lowest ever recorded for the registration area.” 

The passage, during 1915, of “excellent laws for the registration of births 
and deaths” is noted in the case of Florida and Illinois. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Ninth report of the registrar of the board of 
conciliation and investigation of proceedings under the industrial disputes 
investigation act, 1907, for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1916. Ottawa, 
1916. 204 pp. (Appendix to the annual report of the Department of 
Labor.) (See p. 16.) 

— The Labor Gazette, issued by the Department of Labor by order of Par- 
liament. Ottawa. October, 1916. 

Current reports on industrial conditions during September, proceedings under 
the industrial disputes investigation act, 1907, industrial disputes, wholesale 
and retail prices, fair wages schedules in Government contracts, legal decisions 
affecting labor, industrial accidents, and trade agreements. Contains special 
articles on employment for civic employees in eight cities in Canada, proceed- 
ings of the thirty-second annual convention of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, eighth annual convention of the Canadian Federation of Labor, and 
the eight-hour controversy on railways in the United States. 
DENMARK.—Statistiske Efterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Departement. 

Copenhagen. Sepiember 23, 1916. 

Retail prices in September, 1916, savings-bank operations, 1914 to 1916, labor 
disputes, 1915, index number of the Economist. 

FInitanp.—Arbetsstatistisk tidsskrift utgiven af Industristyrelsen i Finland. 
Helsingfors. 1916, No. 4. 

Employment office reports and retail prices for current months; special arti- 
cles on labor conditions in sawmills, factory inspection in 1914, federation of 
Finnish employers, fatigue in industry, and notes from foreign countries. 

Great Britain.—Board of Trade. Reports to the Board of Trade by inspection 
officers of railway department, of inquiries into certain accidents which 
occurred during siz months ending June 30, 1916. 8, 12, 6, 8 pp. 

Contains separate reports submitting the evidence taken by special investi- 
gators appointed to inquire into the causes of certain railway accidents occur- 
ring in the United Kingdom during the period covered by the report. 
InprA.—Department of Mines. Report of the chief inspector of mines in India 

under the Indian mines act (VIII of 1901), for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1915. Calcutta, 1916. iv, 78 pp. Folded diagram. 

ITtaty.—Bollettino della Emigrazione. Commissariato della Emigrazione. Rome, 
July 15, 1916. (monthly.) 

Contains statistics of Italian emigration, legislation on immigration in for- 
eign countries, and a special article on Italian immigrants in the United States 
(Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana). : 

—— Bollettino dell’? Ufficio del Lavoro. Ministero per V Industria, il Commercio 
eil Lavoro. Ufficio del Lavoro, Rome, September 16,1916. (Semimonthly.) 

Current reports on the labor market, labor disputes, employers’ and work- 
men’s organizations, retail prices, court decisions affecting labor and labor 
legislation. 

—— Ministero di Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Ufficio del Lavoro. 


Atti del consiglio superiore del lavoro. Twenty-second session, April, 1915. 
Rome, 1915. 335 pp. (Pubblicazione del ufficio del lavoro, Series A, No. 22.) 


Contains the minutes of the twenty-second session (April, 1915) of the 
superior labor council of Italy, At the session in question the council dis- 
cussed legislation on industrial and agricultural employment offices, cretion 
of a special court of arbitration (commissione probivirale) for labor connected 
with the shipping in the port of Genoa, and amendments of the laws on Sunday 
rest and employment of women and children. 
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NETHEBLANDS.—Maandsehrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 











; The Hague, September, 1916. 
of . Current review of the industrial situation, unemployment and unemployment 
SS insurance, operations of the labor exchanges, recent strikes and lockouts, union 
of ; rates of wages and hours of labor, trade-union activities, movement of whole- 
sale and retail prices, and emigration. Contains special articles on war emer- 
r- gency measures affecting labor and social conditions in general; also a review 
of the labor market in foreign countries. 
er 7 New SovutH Wa Les.—Department of Labor and Industry. Report on the work- 
Lle ; ing of the factories and shops act, 1912, during the year 1915. Sydney, 
ns ra 1916. 71 pp. 3 charts. 
al 3 According to this report the number employed on November 30, 1915, in the 
“d- factories of New South Wales was 99,223 persons, of whom 71 per cent were 
SS | . males and 29 per cent females. The number of factories on the records of the 
nd department was 7,425. sjeginning with July 1, 1915, the provisions of the 
factories and shops act of 1912 had heen extended to include the whole State, 
wy i 4 In the new area coming under the operation of the act there were 1,178 fac- 
tories, employing 5,912 persons, so that 6,247 factories and 93,311 persons were 
or in the same area as that to which the figures for 1914 applied (see MonTrHiy 
i4 Review, Vol. Il, p. 422). These figures, therefore, show an increase of 254 
_ factories and 3,170 persons employed at the end of 1915, as compared with the 
figures for 1914. 
ti- Certificates of fitness and permits to work were issued to 5,756 children under 
of 16 years of age. 
There were reported 432 aecidents, of which 9 were fatal. 
-_ During the year 410 informations were laid for violation of the act. Convie- 
ch tions were obtained in 387 cases. 

4 New ZEALAND.—Board of Trade (report of the), regarding coal prices at Auck- 
ti- ; land. Wellington, 1916. 3 pp. 
ir- The increases in prices of coal at Auckland, New Zealand, as reported by a 

company handling between 60 and 70 per cent of the local trade, which took 
lia place between August 1, 1914, and May 22, 1916, are explained as due to in- 
m- ; creased cost of production, enhanced prices of materials and supplies, increase 

: of freight rates, increased taxation, and a serious diminution of output, due 
ne, to shortage of miners. 

j “From the evidence before us we are of the opinion that the increase in the 
or- wholesale prices of coal * * * are fully warranted, and are not more than 
tes sufficient to enable the company to produce without loss.” 

’ The report suggests that improved methods of distribution might materially 
rio lessen the burden of rising prices. 

y-) | Norway.—Sociale Meddelelser utgit av Departementet for Sociale Saker. Chris- 
rk- tiania, 1916, No. 4. 
0° ; Current statement of retail prices, June to August, 1916; price increases in 

4 Norway, Sweden, and Copenhagen since the outbreak of the war; industrial 
ro. conditions; cooperation in Germany; and operations of the Norwegian small- 
os : holdings bank. 
he OntTarRI0o.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act (4 Geo. V, chap. 25), with amend- 
lis- ments of 1915 and 1916 (5 Geo. Y, chap. 24, 6 Geo. V. chap. 31), with 

regulations of board, synopsis, etc. Printed by order of the Legislative 
ion Assembly of Ontario, 1916. Toronto, 1916. 122 pp. 
ted Contains the text and digest of the Ontario compensation act, with regula- 
lay tions for its application. A detailed index is provided. 
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QUEENSLAND.—The Queensland Industrial Gazette, issued by the Department of 
Labor. Brisbane, September, 1916. (vol. 1, no. 7.) 


Contains current reports on the labor market, awards under the conciliation 
and arbitration act, industrial court decisions, factory accidents, operations of 
employment exchanges, etc. 

Swepen.—Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm, 1916. 
No. 8. 

Current reports on the labor market, factory inspection, operations of war 
emergency commissions, review of retail and wholesale prices; special articles 
on the proposed industrial disputes act; work of the conciliation commission- 
ers, 1907 to 1914; social questions before the recent session of Parliament; 
war emergency relief by municipalities; the sickness insurance congress at 
Eskilstuna; housing loans to municipalities from the general pension fund. 
Reproduces a special royal decree granting a State subsidy to public employ- 
ment offices. 


—— (Stockholm.) Statistisk Mdnadsskrift utgiven av Stockholms stads Sta- 
tistiska Kontor. Stockholm, August, 1916. 


Contains a special article on regular wage increases and special increases 
due to the increased cost of living arising from war conditions. Presents cost 
of living data by means of index numbers. 


Victorta.—Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops. Report for the year ended 
December 31, 1915. Melbourne, 1916. 171 pp. 


Presents data concerning the number of factories registered and number em- 
ployed, average wages paid in trades under wage boards and in trades not 
under boards, overtime worked, prosecutions under the factories and shops act, 
accidents, and home workers. 

The following table shows the number of factories registered and number em- 
ployed and the number of accidents for the years 1912 to 1915: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN REGISTERED FACTORIES 
IN VICTORIA, BY YEARS, 1912 TO 1915. 
































! 
Number of employees. Accidents. 
7 Number of |— 
ear factories 
, Number 
registered. Male. Femate. Total. Total. per 10,00 Fatal. 

employees. 
» | Se abalpaamalye 7,750 65, 491 39,255 | 104,746 389 aa 
| SO eee 8,089 69, 436 41,051 110, 487 407 36. 8 7 
SCRE pest 8, 447 70, 562 40, 098 110, 660 391 35.3 4 
SS cece cetdaee 7, 486 53,370 34, 590 1 91, 888 464 50. 5 8 








1 Inclusive of 3,928 persons—employers and their children—working in factories. 


The above table shows a decrease during 1915 of 961 factories and 18,772 
employees, explained as more apparent than real, as it is partly due to a change 
in the method of enumeration. It is estimated that the real decrease is 461 
factories and 1,274 employees. 

The number of wage boards increased from 140 in 1914 to 146 in 1915, these 
146 wage boards affecting about 150,000 employees. The report shows the 
minimum wages fixed for each occupation by the boards. 

The number of home workers registered during the year was 2,768. Of this 
total 1,839 worked on undereclothing and dresses, 762 on clothing and shirts, 
149 on knitting, and the remaining 18 on miscellaneous manufactures. 
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Prosecutions for violations of the factories and shops act numbered 457. 
Convictions were obtained in 394 cases. 

In reviewing the labor market the report states that curing the first half of 
1915 nearly all of the manufacturing industries were adversely affected by the 
consequences of the drought of 1914, and in a less degree by the war. Output 
was limited, except of war supplies, the manufacture of which was enormously 
increased. Trade in the latter half of the year revived with the improvement 
in the seasons. The supply in skilled occupations was short, especially skilled 
female machine operators for military clothing. 

Registrar of Friendly Socictics. Report for the year 1915. Melbourne, 
[1916]. 7 pp. 

This report covers the matter of the official registration of the friendly 
societies, or fraternal societies as termed in the United States, building socie- 
ties, provident societies (cooperative organizations, etc.), and trade-unions. 
The progress of legislation and judicial decisions affecting this class of organiza- 
tions is also recorded. Statistics of membership are not given. 





RECENT UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
LABOR. 


ACTUARIAL Society or AMERICA. Transactions. Vol. XVI, part 1, No. 538, May 
20 and 21, 1915. 256 pp. 

Contains in addition to other material, papers on the following subjects: 
“Should we prepare a new mortality table”; “ Valuation of death benefits pro- 
vided by the workmen's compensation law of New York”; “A staff pension 
fund.” 

— — Vol. XVII, part 1, No..55, May 18 and 19, 1916. 193 pp. 
In addition to other material, contains papers on mortality experience of 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and of Worcester Fire Society, 
and a statement concerning the tentative plans for a new mortality investiga- 
tion by the actuarial society with rules and instructions relating thereto. 
AMALGAMATED Society OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. Proceedings of general 
council, Manchester, England, June-August, 1916. 120 pp. 

—— Fifty-sizth annual report, 1915. 228 pp. 

AMERICAN CorTron MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of twentieth 
annual convention, Atlanta, Ga., April 4 and 5, 1916. 160 pp. 


AMERICAN FiiInt GLASS WorKERS UNION. Proceedings of thirty-ninth conven- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, July, 1915. 321 pp. Proceedings of fortieth conven- 
tion, Tiffin, Ohio, July, 1916, 284 pp. 


AMERICAN GAs INstiTUTE. Report of committee on analysis of accidents. Pre- 
sented at eleventh annual meeting, October, 1916, by James B. Douglas, 
chairman. 6 pp. (See p. 26.) 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. Annual statistical report for 1915. New 
York, 1916. 96 pp. 
Yearbook, 1915. S71 pp. 





AMERICAN Mine Sarety Association. Second annual transactions, constitu- 
tion, and by-laws. Philadelphia, January, 1915. 132 pp. 


AMERICAN Mintne Coneoress. Report of proceedings of eightcenth annual ses- 
sion, San Francisco, September 20-22, 1915. 192 pp. 

American PAPER AND Pup AssocraTion. Thirty-ninth annual convention. New 
York, February, 1916. (In Paper Trade Journal, vol. 62, No. 7, February 
17, 1916. pp. 241-329.) 
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AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the annual congress, Oakland, 
Cal., October 9-14, 1915. 436 pp. 


Biree, WittiaM S. True food values and their low costs, or economy in living. 
New York, Sully & Kleinteich, 1916. 218 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The object of the author is to give such information as may enable the 
ordinary individual to simplify the art of living and get his money’s worth. 
Bocart, Ernest L., aNnp THompson, C. M. Readings in the economic history 

of the United States. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1916. 862 pp. 
Net price, $2.80. 

Designed to provide college classes with collateral reading on the economic 
history of the United States. Treats of agriculture, manufactures, tariffs, com- 
merce, transportation, money and banking, labor, and movement of the popu- 
lation, and covers the period from 1607 to 1915. 

Bowers, Epwin F. Alcohol, its influence on mind and body. New York, Clode, 
1916. 207 pp. 

Contains chapters relating to alcohol and accidents, efficiency as related to 
alcohol, and what industry thinks of alcohol. 

BrRooktyN Bureau or CHAritTies. Thirty-sizth annual report. Family and 
social welfare work. 1914-1915. 127 pp. 

Tenement house committee. The progress of housing reform in Brooklyn. 
Report, 1916. 47 pp. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN. Constitution, revised 
and amended. Washington, D. C., June and July, 1913. 196 pp. 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. Constitution and general rules, amended, 
Detroit, Mich., May to June, 1916. 151 pp. 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY CARMEN OF AMERICA. Constitution revised, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., September, 1913. 84 pp. 


BuREAU oF RAILWAY Economics. List of references relating to the eight-hour 
working-day, October 19, 1916, 29 typewritten pages. 


CARMAN, Francts A. Canadian Government annuities. A study of our rela- 
tion to the problem of poverty in old age. New York, Ginn & Co., 1915. 
Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXX, No. 3, September, 
1915. pp. 425-447. 


Coat Acre. “Safety First”? number, October 7, 1916. pp. 567-632. 


CoLorapo Furr & Iron Co., Twenty-fourth annual report for the year ended 
June 30, 1916. Denver, 1916. 13 pp. 


Compton, Witson. The organization of the lumber industry. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 1916. 153 pp. 
This study is principally concerned with the special influences which have 
determined the price of lumber in the United States. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF MANAGERS. (Railroads of western territory). 
Preliminary report of conference committee of managers uppointed by the 
Association of Western Railways to represent certain railways in con- 
ference with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, February 9 to June 1, 1914. 
163 pp. 


Supplement A. Preliminary report of conference committee. July 
14 to 18, 1914. 9 pp. 


Supplement B. Preliminary report of conference committee. July 
20 to August 3, 1914. 35 pp. 


Interpretation of western arbitration award as applied to certain 
questions and answers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Chicago, July 1, 
1915. 42 pp. 
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Conepon, Leon A. Fight for food. Philadelphia, Lippincolt, 1916, 207 pp. 
The author undertakes to show how to provide nourishing diet at low cost 
in order to meet the preblem of the high cost of living. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF CINCINNATI (ONTO) (30 Pickering Building). Bulletin 
No. 4. A study of restaurant kitchens. November, 1916. 10 pp. 


Craie, E. M. (Compiler). Rates of wages per hour being paid in the building 
trades, July 1, 1916. 808 Chamber of Commerce .Building, Chicago, Jil. 


A tabulation in chart form of wage rates in the building trades in 68 States 
of the United States and Canada, compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Builders’ Association. 

Dusiin, Lovis I., of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. Im- 
provement of statistics of cause of death through supplementary inquiries 
to physicians. Reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, June, 1916. Pp. 175 to 191. 

—— Interest of the community in cancer. Read before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, in association with the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer. May 18, 1916. 10 pp. 

—— Mortality from external causes among industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1911 to 1914. Read at the fifth meeting 
of the Casualty, Actuarial, and Statistical Society of America, February 
25, 1916. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Society, vol. II, Part II, 
No. 5. Pp. 187-194. 

— Occupational mortality experience of 94,269 industrial workers. 1916. 6 
pp. Reprinted from American Journal of Public Health, Boston, vol. 6, 
No. 7. 

First-Arm HANDBOOKS: 

ALEXANDER, Maenus W. Safety in the foundry. National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. Chicago, 1915. 187 pp. 
Baver & Brack. A handbook of first aid in accidents, emergencies, poison- 
ing, sunstroke, etc. Chicago and New York, 1915. 128 pp. 
BooHer, JAMES M. Mechanical respiration; historical, physiological, tech- 
nical, Life Saring Devices Co., Chicago [1916]. 36 pp. 
A pamphlet by the medical direetor of the Life Saving Devices Co., treat- 
ing of drowning, electric shock, gas poisoning, ete, 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co. Standardization, surgical technique. Rules for sur- 
geons, IT pp. 
Eviason, Evprivce L. First aid in emergencies. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
and London, 1915. 204 pp. 
Hawpy, W. E. First-aid practice for factory dispensaries, with some health 
hinis for industrial workers. 1914. 95 pp. 
Prepared for the general service department of the national lamp works 
of the General Electric Co. 
JOHNSON’S First-Aid Manual. Suggestions for prompt aid to the injured in 


accidents and emergencies. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1912. 143 pp. 

LyNcH, CHARLES. American National Red Cross tert book on first aid and 
relief columns. Blakiston, Philadelphia, 1916. 247 pp. Price, $1. 


— American Red Cross abridged text book on first aid. Industrial 
edition. Blakiston, Philadelphia. Reprint, 1916. 75 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 





General edition. Reprint, 1916. 183 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
—— ———- Miners’ edition. 186 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

—— —— Railroad edition. 150 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 130 pp. 
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First-Aip Hanpsooxks—Concluded. 
SABLE, DANTEL E. Vest pocket first aid and safety first. (English.) Na- 
tional First Aid Publishing Co., Pittsburgh. 1915. 104 pp. 
WEL Ls, Ernest A. Emergency medical and surgical aid. What to do and 
what not to do. Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 1911, 
48 pp. 
WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL Commission. First aid. A handbook for use in 
shops. December 1, 1914. 28 pp. 
Frick, H. C., Coxe Co. Safety first. (Hnglish.) 1916. 26 pp. 
A book of precepts and instructions for underground workers in coal mines. 
GILBERT, ELeAnor. The ambitious woman in business. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1916. 893 pp. Price, $1.50. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. Constitution 
and statutes, revised. Cleveland, Ohio, May, 1915. 157 pp. 


HAINES, Emiry L. Occupation as a remedial factor in hospitals for the men- 
tally sick. Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. Publication No. 18. 
1916. 8 pp. Reprinted from Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, April 
27, 1916. 

Hart, ScHAFFNER & Marx. Board of arbitration. The Hart, Schaffner & Marr 
labor agreement, by J. E. Williams, Chicago. 1916. 41 pp. 

A compilation and codification of the agreements of 1911, 1913, and 1916, and 
cecisions rendered by the board of arbitration. 

Honoivutv Socrat Survey. Report of committee on the social evil. May, 1914. 
40 pp. 

Hutt House YEARBOOK. Chicago, January 1, 1916. 64 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

Presents not only the current activities of this institution, but also a brief his- 
torical account of the foundation and development of each department. 

IHLDER, JOHN. The houses of Providence. Providence, R.I. 1916. 96 pp. 

INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE STATISTIQUE. Annuaire international de statistique. 
I. Etat de la population (Hurope). 1916. 116 pp. 

Report of the permanent office of the International Institute of Statistics on 
the condition of the population in Europe. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND FIRE UNDERWRITERS. Jifth con- 
vention, Detroit, August 24-27, 1915. 180 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. Proceedings of fifteenth conven- 
tion. Baltimore, June 26—July 8, 1916. 157 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the twenty-third 
annual convention. Cincinnati, November 8, 1915. 199 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL SLATE AND TILE ROOFERS’ UNION oF AMERICA. Report of pro- 
ceedings of eleventh annual convention. Pittsburgh, June 5 to 9, 1916. 
36 pp. 

Jotnt Boarp or SANITARY CONTROL IN THE CLOAK, SUIT, AND SKIRT INDUSTRIES. 
Six years’ work and progress. An experiment in industrial self-control. 
October 31, 1910, to October 31, 1916. 32 pp. 

JOINT CONFERENCE OF COAL OPERATORS AND CoAL MINERS OF THE CENTRAL Com- 
PETITIVE. F1etpD, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, AND ILLINOIS. 
Mobile, Ala., February 8, 1916, and New York, February 24, 1916. 506 pp. 

Kent, A. F. Stantey. Second interim report on industrial fatigue. London, 
1916. 76 pp. 

For review of this report see p. 97. 

LocoMoTiveE ENGIngeers’ Mutuat LiFe AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
AND ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY INSURANCE. Report and financial statement. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 30, 1916. 21 pp. 
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Macponatp Drrectory oF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, CHICAGO AND VIcINITY, 154 


West Randolph Street, Chicago. 1916. 64 pp. Price, $5. 
Contains official wage scales of Chicago trade-unions, 1916; also revised 
pasis for pricing extra work in certain trades. 
MancHEstTeR, H. H. The story of silk and Cheney silk. New York, 1916. 
63 pp. 
Contains some account of the processes of silk manufacture. 


MrnE INsPEcTORS’ INSTITUTE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. J/inutes of 
ninth annual mecting, Joplin, Mo., June 13-15, 1916. 115 pp. 


MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. Bulletin 57 (labor require- 
ments of crop production), March, 1916. 55 pp. 

Shows the actual labor requirements of farm crops in terms of hours per 
acre worked by man and by horse to produce various crops. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CoTTON MANUFACTURERS. Transactions at the annual 
meeting, Boston, April 26-27, 1916. 423 pp. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. Proceedings of ticenty-first annual 
convention, New York City, May 15-17, 1916. 340 pp. 

Among the suggestions of committee reports, addresses, and discussions were 
accident prevention and workmen’s compensation, industrial betterment (in- 
cluding minimum wage and sickness insurance), industrial education, and 
union label. ' 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MERCHANT TATLORS OF AMERICA. Official record of 
the seventh annual convention. St. Louis, Mo., kebruary 8-10, 1916. 77 pp. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. First annual report, 
including seventh annual report of New York State committee for the pre- 
vention of blindness. New York, November, 1915. 56 pp. 

NATIONAL Fire PROTECTION ASSOCIATION (UNITED STATES AND CANADA). Year- 
book, August, 1916. 147 pp. . 

NEARING, Scotr. Poverty and riches. Philadclphia, Winston, 1916. 261 pp. 

NEDERLANDSCH VERBOND VAN VAKVEREENINGEN. Zevende verslag van den toes- 
tand en de verrichtingen. Januari 1914 tot 381 December 1915. 209 pp. 

Seventh report of the operations of the Netherland Association of Trade 
Unions. 

NOLEN, JoHN. More houses for Bridgeport. Rcport to Bridgeport, Conn., 
Chamber of Commerce. Cambridge, Mass., 1916. 62 pp. 

OrvDER OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS. Constitution revised and amended, St. 
Louis, Mo., May, 1915. 128 pp. 

OrDER OF Ratiway ConpuctTors. Constitution, statutes, rules of order, and 
laws goyerning the mutual benefit department. Revised and adopted 
St. Louis, May 8, 1916. 142 pp. 

Passaic, N. J., Boarp or Trape. Survey of housing conditions in Passaic, 
March to May, 1915. Prepared for the housing committee of Passaic 


Board of Trade by Udetta D. Brown, with recommendations prepared by 
John Ihider, field secretary, National Housing Association. 48 pp. 


Pease, Epwarp R. The history of the Fabian Society, London, Fifield, 1916. 
288 pp. 
An account of the origin of the society and its activities during the 30 years 
of its existence. 
PHILADELPHIA BurREAU oF Mtuwnicrpat ResearcH. Comparative salary data, 
March 1, 1916. 76 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
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The data here shown were obtained from the pay rolls of 14 cities in the 
United States, 48 private establishments in Philadelphia, and from the salary 
standardizations of 7 American cities. 

Post, Lovis F. 2thics of democracy. Third edition. Indianapolis, Bobbs 
Merrili, 1916. 374 pp. 

Essays by the assistant secretary of the United States Department of Labor, 
covering a wide range of public questions—labor, trusts, single tax, ete. 

Proup, E. DororHea. Welfare work; employers’ experiments for improving 
working conditions m factories. London, Bell, 1916. 363 pp. 

For review of this volume see p. 81. 

Pustic SERVICE CorPoRATION oF NEw Jersey. Welfare committee. Fifth an- 
nual report, 1915. 33 pp. 

Deals with the cost of the welfare plan, and gives information regarding 
accidents, cases handled, employees in service, insurance, deaths by causes 
and by occupations, sick benefits and causes of disability, and compensation 
cost of accidents according to occupations and causes. 

Ropinson, CHARLES M. City planning. New York, Putnam, 1916. 344 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 
Rusin, W. B. The toiler in Europe. Cincinnati, Rosenthal, 1916. 362 pp. 

This book, published under the auspices of the International Molders’ Union 
of North America, is intended to be a “popular psychological insight into 
European labor conditions.” 

Rose, Mary 8S. Feeding the family. New York, Macmillan, 1916. 449 pp. 

A nontechnical account of the way in which modern knowledge of the science 
of nutrition may be applied in ordinary life. The food needs of different mem- 
bers of the family group are discussed in separate chapters, and many concrete 
illustrations of food plans and dietaries are given. 

RussEtt SAGE FounpDATION. Community action through surveys, by Shelby M. 
Harrison, director, department of service and exhibits. September, 1916. 


29 pp. 
A paper presented at the Indianapolis meeting of the National Conference of 


Charities and Corrections, May, 1916. 

SPRINGFIELD Survey. Care of mental defectives, the insane, and alcoholics in 
Springfield, Ill. A study of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, by 
W. L. Treadway. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. 466 pp. 

ToRONTO BUREAU OF MUNIcIPAL RESEARCH. A living wage. Report, 1915. 
14 pp. 

TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA, Proceedings of thirty-second annual 
convention, Toronto, September 25-30, 1916. 200 pp. 

UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES. List of inspected mechanical appliances, July, 
1916. 84 pp. 

This list includes (1) fire appliances, (2) gas, oil, and chemical appliances, 
and (3) safety appliances, the names of firms manufacturing articles which, 
as a result of examination and test of samples, have received the approval of 
the laboratories, and are, therefore, permitted to bear its labels. The list also 
includes certain products of classes at present not included in the system of in- 
spection and labeling at factories, these appearing under trade numbers, cata- 
log numbers, or otherwise. 

WERGELAND, Agnes M. A history of the working classes in France. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1916. 136 pp. 

A review of Levasseur’s history of the working classes and of industry in 

France before 1789. 
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Women’s Invustriat CouncrLt. Domestic service, by C. V. Butler. London, 
Bell, 1916. 148 pp. 

This bulletin is based on schedules from employers and servants. It treats of 
the personal and industrial aspect of domestic service, methods of training, em- 
ployment agencies, and other related subjects. 

WoMEN’s MunNgerpaL LEAGUE oF Boston. Department of housing. Housing 
conditions of to-day in Boston. Bulletin, February, 1916. 79 pp. 

YouNna MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the thirty-ninth inter- 
national convention, Cleveland, Ohio, 1916, 3898 pp. 

In connection with other topics considered, addresses were made on the 
spiritual forces creating and solving modern industrial problems, and the un- 
touched fields and latent forces in industry and commerce and also among immi- 
grants. The permanent committee on vocational training made a report which 
is discussed at length. 

ZENTRALSTELLE SCHWEIZERISCHER ARBEITSAMTER. J/. Geschdftsbericht, 1915. 
36 pp. 


Kleventh report of the operations of the central office of Swiss labor bureaus, 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the Annual and Special Reports and of the bimonthly Bulletin has 
been discontinued, and since July, 1912, a Bulletin has been published at irregular intervals. 
Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These Bulie- 
tins are numbered consecutively in each series and also carry a consecutive whole number, 
beginning with No. 101. A list of the series, together with the individual Bulletins falling 
under each, is given below. A list of the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau issued prior 
to July 1,-1912, will be furnished on application.} 


Wholesale Prices. 
No. 1. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 114.) 
No. 2. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. (Bul. 149.) 
No. 3. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 173.) 
No. 4. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. (Bul. 181.) 
No. 5. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. (Bul. 200.) 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
No. 1. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: PartI. (Bul. 105: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part 1I—General tables. (Bul..105: Part II.) 
No. 2. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part 1. (Bul. 106: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II—General tables. (Bul. 106: Part II.) 


No. 3. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. (Bul. 108.) 
No. 4. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. (Bul. 110.) 
No. 5. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. (Bul. 113.) 
No. 6. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. (Bul. 115.) 
No. 7. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. (Bul. 121.) 
No. 8. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. (Bul. 125.) 


No. 9. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. (Bul. 130.) 
No. 10. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. (Bul. 132.) 

No. 11. Retail prices, i890 to August, 1913. (Bul. 136.) 

No. 12. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. (Bul. 138.) 

No. 13. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. (Bul. 140.) 

No. 14. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. (Bul. 156.) 

No. 15. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. (Bul. 164.) 

No. 16. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. (Bul. 184.) 

No. 17. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. (Bul. 197.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 

No. 1. Wagesand hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 128.) 

No. 2. Wages and hours oflabor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 
129.) 

No. 3. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. 131.) 

No. 4. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 to 
1912. (Bul. 134.) 

No. 5. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. (Bul. 135.) 

No. 6. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1912. 
(Bul. 137.) 

No. 7. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. (Bul. 143.) 

No. 8. Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of New York City. (Bul. 
146.) 

No. 9. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. (Bul. 147.) 

No. 10. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. 150.) 

No. 11. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United States, 1907 to 1912. 
(Bul. 151.) 

No. 12. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 to 1913. 
(Bul. 153.) ‘ 

No. 13. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 
1913. (Bul. 154.) 

No. 14. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. (Bul. 161.) 

No. 15. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 
(Bul. 163.) 

No. 16. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. 168.) 

No. 17. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. (Bul. 171.) 

No. 18. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. 177.) 

No. 19. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. 178.) 

No. 20. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to1914. (Bul. 187.) 

No. 21. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. 190.) 

No. 22. Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. (Bul. 194.) 

No. 23. Street railway employment in the United States. (Bul. 204.) [In press.] 


(1) 











Employment and Unemployment. 
No. 1. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. (Bul. 192.) 
No. 2. Unemployment in the United States. (Bul. 195.) 
No. 3..Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference. (Bul. 196.) 
No. 4. Proceedings of the Conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston. (Bul. 202.) 
No. 5. The British System of Labor Exchanges. (Bul. 206.) 3 
For material relating to these subjects, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneousseries, Nos. 1, 10, 2 


12 (Buls. 109, 172, 183). 


TO Rey ater. 


Women in Industry, 
No. 1. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries in 
the District of Columbia. (Bul. 116.) 
No. 2. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. (Bul. 119.) 
No. 3. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. (Bul. 122.) 
No. 4. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments and 
garment factories. (Bul. 160.) 
No. 5. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. : 
(Bul. 175.) : 
No. 6. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. (Bul. 176.) 
No. 7. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. (Bul. 180.) 
No. 8. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. (Bul. 
182.) 
No. 9. Dressmaking as a trade for women. (Bul. 193.) 
For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneous series, Nos. 2, i 
8, 8 (Buls. 117, 118, 167). 





Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
No. 1. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. (Bul. 101.) 


No, 2. British National Insurance Act, 1911. (Bul. 102.) 

No. 3. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. (Bul. 103.) 

No. 4. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. (Bul. 107.) 

No. 5. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 126.) 

No. 6. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. (Bul. 155.) 

No. 7. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. (Bul. 185.) 

No. 8. Compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 203.) [In press.] 

No. 9 Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial Acci- 


cident Boards and Commissions. (Bul. 210.) [In press.] 
No. 10. Proceedings of the conference called by the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. (Bul. 212.) [In press. ] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 
No. 1. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. (Bul. 


104.) 








No. 2. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. (Bul. 120.) 
No. 3. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and metiaods of protection. (Bul. 127.) 
No. 4. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. (Bul. 14i.) 
No. 5. Industrial accident statistics. (Bul. $57.) 
No. 6. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. (Bul. 165.) 
No. 7. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. (Bul. 179.) 
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Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in the painting of 
buildings. (Bul. 188.) 
No. 9. Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. (Bul. 201.) [Limited edition.] 
No. 10. Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Bul. 205.) [In press.]} 
No. 11. Causes of death by occupations. (Bul. 207.) [In press.] 
No. 12. Hygiene of the printing trades. (Bul. 209.) [In press.] 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 

No. 1. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. (Bul. 124.) 

No. 2. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. (Bul. 133.) . 

No. 3. Michigan copper district strike. (Bul. 139.) . 

No. 4. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. (Bul. 144.) 

No. 5. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
(Bul. 145.) 

No. 6. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coalindustry. (Bul. 191.) 

No. 7. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. (Bul. 198.) 


No. 8. 
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(II) 








Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 





| No. 1. Labor legislation of 1912. (Bul. 111.) 
‘ No. 2. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. (Bul. 112.) 
& No. 3. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. (Bul. 148.) 
. No. 4. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. (Bul. 152.) 
No. 5. Labor legislation of 1914. (Bul. 166.) 
3 No. 6. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. (Bul. 169.) 
4 No. 7. Labor legislation of 1915. (Bul. 186.) 
No. 8. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. (Bul. 189.) 
No. 9. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. (Bull. 211.) [In press.] 
No. 10. Labor legislation of 1916. (Bul. 213.) [In press.] 
3 Foreign Labor Laws. 
No. 1. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. (Bul. 
142.) 
Vocational Education. 
No. 1. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. (Sul. 199.) [In press.] 
; For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Wages and hours of labor serie: 


f No. 9 (Bul. 147); Conciliation and arbitration series, No. 5 (Bul. 145); Miscellaneous series, Nos. 6, 7 
; (Buls. 159, 162). 


Miscellaneous Series. 


i No. 1. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. (Bul. 109.) 
; No. 2. Prohibition of nightwork of young persons. (Bul. 117.) 
: No. 3. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. (Bul. 118.) 
: No. 4. Employers’ welfare work. (Bul. 123.) 
No. 5. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. (Bul. 
158.) 
No. 6. Short-unit courses for wage earners and a factory school experiment. (Bul. 159.) 
No. 7. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. (Bul. 162.) 
No. 8. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 167.) 


No. 9. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. (Bul. 170.) 

No. 10. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. (Bul. 172.) 

No. 11. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to May 1, 
1915. (Bul. 174.) 

No. 12. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. (Bul. 183.) 

No. 13. Profit sharing in the United States. (Bul. 208.) [In press.] 
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